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FOR FREEDOM'S SAKE 



CHAPTER L 

TWO PEOPHBTS. 

It was March, the month of rain and Bleet, of snow 
and dust, of hot snn and icy wind, when people — 
even those who lived regular lives in comfortable 
places, and were not exposed to the scolding of the 
elements— complained of sore throats and rheumatism, 
and doctors had more work than they could do. As 
for travellers and others who were obliged to meet the 
weather on its own terms, chronic colds and an intense 
irritability were the least of their sufferings. It was a 
terrible montLfor families where the head of the house 
was of uncertain temper. 

We write of America in the year 1856. In those 
days a man who could travel in March from St Louis 
to the Kansas frontier, two hundred and fifty miles, 
and retain his digestion and some appearance of cheer- 
fulness and good spirits, waa one of the marvels of his 
time. There were only two routes, one by boat— ^the 
poor man's way— down the Missouri River i^mong tl^e 
roughest of human kind, the other by stage-coaches 
very nearly destitute of springs, furnished with the 
most uncompromising leather cushions, and journeying 
at an average pace of seven miles an hour. 
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FOB FREEDOM'S SAKE 

In the spring of 1856, however, and most of the 
year before, coaches and boats were crowded with 
passengers pressing westward to take ap claims on 
the virgin soil of Kansas. Most of the emigrants 
belonged to the farming class, hailing from all quarters 
of the Northern States — ^from Michigan and Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio and Vermont. Land was offered by 
government to all settlers at the lowest rates; the 
climate was said to be dry and healthy, the soil the 
most fertile in the States — ^what would you more? 
Furthermore, as a stimulus to all earnest-minded and 
religious members of the community, especially those 
of New England extraction, the report ran everywhere 
throughout the Korth, first in a whisper, and then as a 
cry from the house-tops through the press, that unless 
Northern men were in a majority in this new territory 
it would become a slave State — ^the property of the 
** cotton lords" of the South. So, during the summer 
and autumn of 1855, and up to the lime our story 
begins, in the following March, Northern farmers and 
farm-laborers, and such small tradesmen and mechanics 
who draw their trade from communities of farmers, 
poured steadily in, and towns, and villages, and scat- 
tered settlements arose like magic where a year before 
there had been lone prairie, which seldom saw the face 
of man. 

The population was one of peaceful men, and knew 

not the use of firearms except to shoot a rabbit, hare, 

or wild-duck. Their families migrated with them— 

mothers, sisters, wives and children — and they came 

prepared to work hard and make the rich soil bring 

quick return for their labour, and by their votes, as 
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TWO PK0PHET8 

citizens of an enlightened repnblic, to elect as legis- 
lators and representatives at Washington those who 
would support the doctrine of a free State for free 
men. That was all the Northern emigrants wanted. 
In spite of all the Southern press said afterwards, there 
was only one solitary spirit throughout the length and 
breadth of Kansas who came with the determination 
that slavery must cease to exist, believing that Kan- 
sas was the place where a crusade against this evil 
thing — a crusade such as no Abolitionist, n*ot even 
Q^rrison himself, had dreamed of-Hshould be begun. 
The man who believed this was one John Brown. 
It had been the purpose of his life for nearly fifty 
years. 

The rest of the emigrants cared little about slavery 
except as it concerned their own Territory, and when, 
in the summer of 1855, the first election of a territorial 
le^slature took place, and " pro-slavery" men from the 
Missouri border, well-armed, unscrupulous, overbear- 
ing, took possession of the polls, counting their own 
votes, though some had not been twenty-fours in the 
Territory, and quashing by force all elections of " Free- 
State** men, the toiling, law-abiding, quiet Northern 
folk stood aghast, and for a while knew not which 
way to turn or what to do. Reports of what had taken 
place soon reached the Eastern cities. The Northern 
papers, headed by the New York Tribune, with Horace 
Greeley as its editor, caught fire, and protests, denun- 
ciations, and threats against the ^^ border rufiians of 
Missouri*' were scattered broadcast like sparks from a 
locomotive. But the months passed on. The so-called 

*♦ bogus legislature" enacted, unopposed, the most 
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FOB FREEDOM'S SAKE 

Btringent code of laws protecting slavery interests, and 
was recognized at Washington, where the Southern 
Democrats still held the government; and when the 
hard winter of 1855 gradually gave place to spring, 
thoughtful men looked with the keenest anxiety at 
Kansas, read the papers feverishly, and speculated 
with intense interest upon the probable nature of the 
next act in the drama. 

On the evening of the 21st of March the old 
Tecumdeh coach from the East rolled and rumbled 
with the ponderous swagger of its kind into the town 
of Santone, twenty miles from the Missouri frontier. 
There was only one passenger in it, and the bummers 
and loafers round Shappett's Hotel, who formed a 
guard of honour, or, more correctly speaking, a self- 
constituted committee of inspection of every coach 
which arrived from the East, had nothing to do but to 
examine this solitary addition to the population of their 
town. They did it thoroughly, and the passenger, 
who had many ba&^s and boxes, all of which he had to 
remove from the ^ach and convey into the hotel him- 
self one by one — ^for no self-respecting Western loafer 
ever "packs a trap" for love or money — ^thought he 
had never seen such an ill-conditioned set of gaping 
idiots in his life. When the stranger had conveyed 
his last bag and himself into the sanctuary of the hotel, 
the committee of inspection slouched lazily back into 
the saloon-bar of Shappett's, those who had any money 
ordering drinks. When refreshments had been duly 
served, the oldest and idlest of all, whose flaming nose, 
bleary eyes, and mottled complexion showed signs of 
long years of continuous drinking, coughed to com- 
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TWO PROPHETS 

znand silence, threw his thumb over his shoulder in the 
direction of the hotel, and remarked : 

" Now, boys, what d'ye make about him ?" 

"Robert Holdenough by name— a blasted Boston 
blue-nose," growled a young man, distinguished from 
the rest by the fact that he carried two revolvers, wore 
a wide-awake with a broad brim, large spurs on his 
boots, and leather riding-trousers. He was drinking 
brandy, and looked as if it did not agree with him, 
and he spoke in a loud, overbearing tone. The blear- 
eyed man chuckled in a satirical manner. 

" Boston ? not he ! Fd ha' thought any fool could 
have seen that" 

" I say he is, then," retorted the other, glaring sav- 
agely about him as an echo of the old man's chuckle 
went round the saloon. ^^ It's on his trunks. Guess 
you never learned to read." 

"Trunks be darned!" was the contemptuous re- 
joinder. " Look at a man's face, Billy Ballinger, if 
you want to learn something. A child — even you — 
can read letters. It takes a man to read character. 
What is he ? Why, a mongrel, and I tell ye a bigger 
one never jumped ! Boston ? We— ell, I'll grant he 
has the blue-nose voice and make. That light-grey 
kind o' eye settin' deep ; beaky nose, with a bridge 
shootin' out like the bow of a man-o'-war; holler 
cheeks ; lips with a pinch in 'em, and a figger put to- 
gether loose-like and awk'ard as if natur' had been in 
a mighty hurry to be quit of the job — ^which most 
likely she were — and had forgot to finish him off. All 
that's Boston, if ye please. But no further. Did yer 

notice his hands ? They was no more the hands of a 
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FOB FBEBDOM'8 SAKE 

editor, parson, schoolmaBter, clerk, or other Boston 
trash than mine are. Those hands had done hard 
work, boys. So had his arms and legs. He laffed, 
too, at the driver's joke. If any man tells you that 
he ever heard a ^bine-nose laff sOy that man's a liar ; 
and ye may tell him Jeremy J. Jilks knows it. Now, 
what this man is, I don't loiow ; nor do yon, nor does 
nobody else, unless it's Isaac Shappett, and I don't 
want to know. Bat I teU yon, Billy Ballinger, and 
you may tell your captain, Pat Laughlin, and the 
rest of your Missouri crowd, that a cuss has arrived 
this night from the East who ain't come to set on his 
thumbs, nor to fill up a newspaper with what he calls 
notes and I call blasted lies ; nor, least of all, to preach 
politics about making Kansas a free State, like Allen 
Elmore, and then run away as soon as you begin to 
bluff him. This cuss ain't no Yankee spouter. He's 
a man, though maybe a crooked one, and mark my 
words, friends all, h^s com^ to stay.*' 

These oracular utterances had their due effect. No 
one, not even the man called Ballinger, disputed 
Jeremy JUks's authority when he was in the pro- 
phetic vein. The one nearest to him silently filled 
his glass, and the conversation drifted to other mat- 
ters. 

Meantime, in anotiier part of the hotel Ihe subject 
of these remarks was eating supper, dividing his atten- 
tion between the potato cakes, fried eggs, beef-steak, 
and coffee — cooked and served in a manner which 
would have shamed many a hotel in New York — 
and his host, Mr. Isaac Shappett, who, reclining easily 
in a low rocking-chair, his feet on the back of another, 
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TWO PKOPHETS 

was slowly reading a letter of introduction Mr. Hold- 
enough had just handed to him. There was no con- 
versatioiu Western etiquette forbade it until the 
traveller's hunger should be satisfied. But Mr. Hold- 
enough, brimming over with the curiosity a man feels 
upon his arrival in a strange country, kept his mind 
as fully occupied with conjecture concerning Mr. 
Shappett's disposition and character as were his teeth 
with Mr. Shappett's good fare* 

The letter Mr. Shappett was reading, or appeared to 
read — for the first thing Robert Holdenough noticed 
was that the hotel-keeper's eyes were more often 
turned towards him than upon the paper before him— 
was fi'om a man in Boston who had been in Kansas 
the year before, and had been instrumental in per- 
suading Holdenough to migrate there. This fi*iend 
had spoken in the highest terms of Shappett, and 
recommended Robert not only to stay with him until 
he had become thoroughly used to the country, but 
had advised him to give him his confidence unre- 
servedly, and seek Mr. Shappett's counsel before ven- 
turing upon any important step. 

The impression made upon Holdenough by the hotel- 
keeper's appearance fully bore out his friend's words* 
Isaac Shappett at first sight was simply a fresh-coloured 
man of five and forty, with a square, strong fa^^e that 
bwe good-humour in every line of it. He was short 
in stature, but very deep-chested ; his shoulders were 
broad and he was inclined to be stout, but not to the 
extent of unwieldiness. There was a comfortable, 
prosperous look about him. He wore no rings — as 

men of his class affected in those days — ^not even a 
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FOR FREEDOM'S SAKE 

gold breast-pin ; and his watch-chain, Robert noticed, 
was of steel ; but his dress was scrupulously neat and 
of good material, and all the fittings of his house 
were in good preservation and solidly made. Clearly, 
Kansas suited both Mr. Shappett's pocket and con- 
stitution. He looked contented with himself, his 
position, and the world around him. A better adver- 
tisement than his hotel and himself no new country 
could desire. So much for Mr. Holdenough's first 
impressions. Then came a curious experience. Per- 
haps it was because the traveller was tired with his 
long journey; nervous after many sleepless nights, 
or, because, being born and bred a member of the 
gifted Yankee race, he was naturally suspicious, albeit 
inexperienced as yet in men and the world— whatever 
it was, Robert Holdenough had not finished his supper 
before he came strongly to the conclusion that there 
was something far more in Mr. Shappett than an easy 
temper, business shrewdness, and a good constitution. 
Holdenough saw at a glance that this man had some- 
where in his little body an immense reserve force of 
physical strength, and the more he studied his face the 
more he began to suspect that behind the smooth fore- 
head, pleasant mouth, and mild brown eyes lay a 
nature which had depths, perhaps of guile, perhaps of 
something nobler, but certainly depths of some kind, 
which the simple-hearted friend who had given him 
the introduction had never suspected. 

Mr. Shappett^s eyes were watchful ; at times, when 
Robert met them ftilly, he felt a slight nervous shock 
as if he had touched metal charged with electricity. 
This man was silently making a study of him — ^learn- 
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TWO PROPHETS 

ing him off by heart, as he appeared to be learning 
the letter which he held in his hand. 

When the traveller's appetite was at last satisfied, 
Mr. Shappett rang a bell, and a brisk little woman, so 
like Isaac that it was easy to tell they were brother 
and sister^ cleared away the dishes, upon which the 
hotel-keeper produced cigars, and remarked that if 
Mr. Holdenough was anxious for any information 
about the country he should be happy to answer as 
many questions as Mr. Holdenough cared to ask. 

Robert was nothing loath, and, like most young men 
of eager impulsive temperament — ^for such he was, 
Yankee blood notwithstanding — ^as soon as his tongue 
was set going he lost the nervous curiosity about Mr. 
Shappett which had before oppressed him, and, more- 
over, while intending to discover all he could about 
Kansas in general and Santone in particular, very soon 
launched into an account of his own intentions, hopes, 
and plans, and before the cigar Mr. Shappett presented 
him with came to an end had unfolded as much of 
his past life, present circumstances, and ideas for the 
future as any could wish to know. 

As Robert talked, strange gleams shot through Mr. 
Shappett's eyes ; now and then his lips twitched, and 
queer lines, half of amusement, half pitying, formed 
about his mouth. But when Robert, suddenly awaken- 
ing to the consciousness that, instead of pumping Mr. 
Shappett, a process precisely the reverse was taking 
place, abruptly ended his discourse and looked anx- 
iously into his companion's face, nothing was to be seen 
there but an expression of the gravest and most re- 
spectful attention. There was a slight pause, and then 
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FOB FREEDOM'S SAKE 

Mr. Shappett said, in a deliberate, clear, but rather 
low voice which seemed habitual to him : 

" It is a fine thing for this new country of Kansas, 
sir, when young men, eddicated at our noblest univer- 
sity, possessed with means, courage, and determination, 
consider that it is their business to settle here, and 
take their place as citizens. It is a grand thing — ^but, 
I am bound to admit, the country ain't used to if 

Holdenough laughed. 

^^ Which means that such self-sacrificing patriots are 
not wanted ?" 

Mr. Shappett made a grave gesture of dissent. 

" Sir, you are too quick. You have not caught my 
meaning. I only said the country ain't used to you. 
Do you take up land ?" 

" As soon as I can. As I told you, I have worked 
on a farm nearly twelve months. I can swing an axe 
and even plough a bit. The work suits me. A place 
of my own in this new country is about the height of 
my ambition at present. But I must look around first. 
I am as strong as a horse, and, I guess, as willing. I 
could live on the little pile my father left, but that 
would be poor work. Then there is another thing — 
my friend may have told you : I want to do all that one 
man can to keep slavery out of Kansas. Perhaps it is 
my chief object in coming here; anyway, it is one. I 
suppose there are difiiculties — ^greater perhaps than 
we in the East know of. But the thing will have to 
be done, or we shall be disgraced in the sight of the 
world. Don't you think so ?'^ 

While Robert was speaking, he looked hard at 
Mr. Shappett. A great change came into the hotel- 
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TWO PROPHETS 

keeper's face. The pleasant good-humour vanished. 
His brows contracted, his eyes became fierce, almost 
threatening. But he did not speak at once, and 
Eobert, much astonished, had time to add : 

"Perhaps we differ on this point?" 

" Perhaps we do, fiiend. Now, please, listen to me. 
I reckon myself to be as steady-nerved and stiff- 
backed as most ; but if any man were to offer me ten 
thousand dollars in gold to express to him such a sen- 
timent while in this country, I should refuse to do it, 
unless I knew the inside of that man's soul, and then 
I should only do it in a whisper close to his ear." 

At this suggestive remark, Robert blushed to the 
roots of his hair, but said, quickly : 

" I thought Free-State men were in a large majority 
here — in Santone. We call it the Free-State town 
back East" 

" I have heard you do." 

" Then why should it be foolish or wrong to confess 
Free-State principles ?" 

Mr. Shappett shook his head. 

" Young man, gift of speech and the power of words 
do not belong to me. I never argued with a man in 
my life. I shall not argue with you. Santone is a fine 
town. It will one day, mebbe, be a city. There are 
Free-State men in Santone, and there are those who 
call themselves Free-State. There are also men who 
kind of get mad when a free State is so much as talked 
about, and these men are everywhere. You carry fire- 
arms, of course ?" 

" What — a revolver ? Certainly not." 

" Pity. Have you ever used one, anyways ?" 
2 17 
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FOR FREEDOM'S SAKE 

" At college we got up pistol-shooting matches, and 
I won first prize, but that was a year ago. 

" What was the weapon ?" 

" We were ambitious. It was a ten-inch army Colt. 

Mr. Shappett nodded, and looked at the fire. His 
good-humour had returned, and his brow was smooth 
again. He rose from his chair, and kicked the logs on 
the hearth apart, and put his cigar-case in his pocket. 

" Time for bed, Mr. Holdenough, friend. To-mor- 
row you should take a walk round town. Come and 
go as you please, but remember that your home is here 
till you build one for yourself. And if any man, or 
men, vou happen upon get kind of curious or inter- 
fering, tell them where you are staying, and refer them 
to me. That will hold them right there. One other 
thing. It may come to your mind that a Colt, or even 
a Sharp's rifle, would feel good and sort of comfort- 
able to carry as a useful ornament. When the idee 
bites you, apply to me. I — ^I happen to have a friend 
in the gun-making business, and sometimes I pick up 
little things like that very cheap, and always guaran- 
teed." 

Mr. Shappett held out his hand to say good-night. 
It was the first time he had shaken hands with his 
visitor since they met. His face was beaming over 
with the most cheerful and benevolent of smiles. As 
Robert touched the fat fingers, they grasped his with 
a pressure that was almost painful, and before he had 
time to speak, the hotel-keeper had left the room, and 
Miss Shappett appeared at the door with a candle, 
waiting to show the traveller to bed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE WHITE HOUSE. 

A PROPOUND sleep, followed by an excellent break- 
fast, put Bobert Holdenough into a condition of mind 
and body disposing him to look with a friendly eye 
upon the country of his choice and its inhabitants. 

Isaac Shappett met him in the hall. 

" Ready for business ?" 

" I hope so.** 

" You carry a fine cane there.** 

He took up and weighed critically a stick Hold- 
enough held. It was an oak sapling two inches in 
diameter — a stout farmer's staff. 

" Weighs more than a sword, it do,'* muttered Isaac 
half to himself, " and he is six foot, with arms like 
young trees;** then aloud, "Where do you tramp to- 
day, friend ?** 

" Can you give me the address of any man with 
land on sale ?** 

" Allen Elmore, land commissioner for government 
— ^that is who you want. He lives a mile west — bee- 
line. We call his place the * White House* from its 
paint. It is a square shanty, with a fence around the 
garden. Mention me, and tell him you are on the 
lookout for likely locations, and he will talk to you all 
day. You will like Mr. Elmore — ^anyways you will 
like his folk ; and in a new country, Mr. Holdenough, 
a stranger must begin by making friends." 
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FOE FREEDOM'S SAKE 

"By which he means me to understand," Robert 
said to himself as he left the hotel, " that I shall not 
like Allen Elmore at all. What uncanny ways of 
speech are cultivated by Isaac Shappett! Dry and 
deep. Never quite straight." 

Sobert strolled leisurely along. He did not follow 
Mr. Shappett's directions at once, as he wanted to see 
the town. Santone had at this time a population of 
about a thousand inhabitants. The houses, though 
rough, were substantially built of logs. There were 
three narrow streets, where wooden sidewalks had been 
laid down to protect foot-passengers from snow-drifts 
in winter and mud in summer. Here was a fine river 
half a mile away ; the land was rich and fertile every- 
where, and there was abundance of timber. No lack, 
indeed, of natural advantages existed round Santone. 
Robert had read of this, and had pictured the town a 
little El Dorado of energy and independence ; a busy 
hive where the free men of the North strove with the 
difficulties and hardships of frontier life after the man- 
ner of latter-day pilgrim fathers. Two hours' personal 
acquaintance with the place very much modified these 
expectations. Roughness he was prepared for, but not 
for the general appearance of poverty, shabbiness, and 
neglect which met his eye everywhere but in the main 
streets. About the houses weeds flourished, alter- 
nating with patches of ugly burnt soil, used appar- 
ently as a household dust-bin. Here and there an 
effi^rt had been made to plant a vegetable garden ; but 
all such attempts were clearly of last year's growth, 
and he could find no signs of such enterprise this 
spring. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 

Bound every saloon, of which there were several, 
and at the corners of the streets were gathered knots 
of idle men ; some listless and silent, others talking 
in a restless, anxious manner, with haggard faces which 
impressed Robert painfully. Even those labouring at 
forge or workshop had a strained look, as if some 
blighting influence weighed down their spirits and 
haunted them day and night. !N'o women were to be 
seen, except now and then a &ce peering curiously at 
the stranger out of windows; and as for children, 
when, once, he came across a few boys feebly playing 
at some mysterious game with buttons, they fled from 
him like rabbits. Poor thin little urchins they were, 
ragged and barefooted. Later in the morning he met 
others coming from the school-house; but though 
these were better clad and better fed, they had the 
same frightened appearance as the rest, and went their 
ways in silence. 

'^ It is as if the place were in a state of siege," 
Robert muttered. 

At that moment three men passed him, so different 
in appearance from those he had met hitherto— or, 
indeed, from any men he had ever seen — ^that he stared 
at them till one asked him in forcible language what 
he wanted. Robert passed on, making no answer, 
feeling that the man had cause for irritation ; but now 
a light began to break upon his understanding. These 
men were the " border ruflSans" he had read of. Burly 
fellows, dressed in loose shirts of grey flannel, wide 
trousers, and huge riding-boots, and armed to the 
teeth. They walked down the centre of the street with 
an aggressive swagger, and as if the world belonged 
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FOR FREEDOM'S SAKE 

to them. It was such men as these who had ^^ guarded" 
the polls, and who had carried the elections, and now 
upheld the laws decreed by the legislature they had 
established. 

Robert now made his way back to the main streets, 
and found himself again at Shappett's Hotel. It was 
past noon. He had seen enough of Santone for one 
day — ^for many days ; he would visit the White House 
and make the acquaintance of Mr. Allen Elmore. 

It was a relief to strike into a country road, the 
houses growing fewer every moment, and ahead open 
prairie land, dotted in places with farms and ploughed 
" claims," breezy and free. He crossed the river, a 
broad, powerful stream, fringed with trees and mead- 
ows, where the shoots of green grass were sturdily 
pushing forth among the dead, brown blades of the 
year before. Robert's spirits rose again. He saw 
men ploughing as he passed — ^brawny, hard-faced 
countrymen, utterly different from the pale, pasty- 
faced crew in Santone. The soil they turned over was 
black and rich, and filled the fresh morning air with a 
pleasant scent Once again the possibilities of the 
Territory presented themselves in glowing colours to 
the young man's imagination, and he strode on lustily. 

The ground was rising. The road was more lonely 
now, and Robert was beginning to think the White 
House was further than he expected, when his attention 
was caught by voices, loud and threatening, and he 
noticed that a man whom he had been gradually over- 
taking had been stopped by two others coming from 
an opposite direction. Robert quickened his pace, but 

the group took no notice of his approach after one of 
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them had cast a careless glance to see whether he was 
armed. The man who had been stopped, and who 
now seemed in danger of rough usage, was slight and 
elderly— in appearance a lawyer or doctor, being 
dressed in spotless blade The rest were Missourians. 

"Hold still, now,** said one of these, drawing and 
cocking a revolver. " Tell no lies, me boy. Come ! 
Ye're the worst abolitionist of all, for you're so sly, 
Allen Elmore— oh, so cursed sly ! And it's my busi- 
ness and that of my friend here to show you that we 
see through your foxy ways ; and, by thunder, if ye 
don't swear to alter them, as ye stand here, divil a bit 
will ye live one more day leadin' good men by the 
nose. Now, I tell ye !" 

The man in black smiled at this threat, but his lips 
were cold and white. 

" You mistake me, Pat. Abolitionists ! Why, such 
folk hate me worse than you do, I believe." 

" Yah, so you say. How about Governor Shannon ? 
Who perswaded, an' 'ticed, an' coaxed him alone into 
Santone that day when he had all the boys, and me 
myself, at his back ? and when he was fair corralled 
among ye, who gave him whisky till the good auld 
gentleman were blind dazy, and who thin put the 
paper afore him to sen' us all back to Missouri ? It 
was you, ye spalpeen. You ! Now, what shall we do 
to ye ? for we have ye tight enough." 

He laughed — ^the hoarse, fleering laugh of a man just 
tipsy enough to be dangerous. 

The other laughed, too, with a very sickly sound, 
and, putting his hand in his pocket, drew out a silver 
dollar. 
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" Tou have some logic on your side, Pat, thoagli I 
could put another face on the matter had I time. Let 
me pass, good friend, and take this for luck. Excuse 
me for being in a hurry; there is business waiting at 
home that must be attended to/' 

He pressed forward, scanning with anxious eyes the 
flushed, bloated £ftce of the Irish-Missourian. 

Pat Laughlin laughed again, rather more good- 
humouredly, lowered his pistol, and pocketed the dol- 
lar. It appeared as if Mr. Elmore would go unscathed, 
but the action of taking out the money had exposed to 
view a maasive gold watch-chain and bunch of seals, and 
upon this Laughlin's companion, who was not drunk, 
coolly laid his hands, delivering a back-hander in its 
owner's &ce at the same moment, knocking him heav- 
ily down. Pat Laughlin roared with laughter, then 
started back in amazement and something more, for, 
before the other man had time to pocket his prize, 
Eobert Holdenough, advancing suddenly from behind, 
had given him a blow which sent him head over heels. 
Pat Laughlin was well armed, but in his muddled con- 
dition of brain was so staggered by this unexpected 
flank attack that, instead of using it, he now threw up 
his arms to save his head from the blow he saw was 
coming. It was in vain. With a deft turn of the 
wrist, learnt at many a bout of single-stick, Eobert 
dealt him two blows with his sapling, one on the 
elbow and one on the face, knocking his revolver from 
his hand and nearly blinding him. Upon this the 
other man, rising from his knees, and seeing that the 
enemy was making towards him again, bolted like a 

scared rabbit, and the redoubtable Pat, stamping with 
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pain, following his example, Eobert and Mr. Elmore 
were masters of the situation. 

Eobert's first action was to pick up the revolver and 
warily scan the retreating figures of the Missourians. 
They turned once, but, seeing him thus armed and on 
thealert, contented themselves with amenacing shakeof 
the fist and pursued their way to town. The next thing 
was to enquire after Mr. Elmore. That gentleman was 
a little dusty, and had a cut on his cheek ; otherwise 
he was as cool and collected as if nothing had happened. 
He raised his hat with a dry and formal gesture. 

" Allow me to express my thanks. I trust you are not 
injured?" He paused for Robert to reply, and then, 
after a keen glance at the young man's face, continued, 
"My house is close here. Will you take some re- 
freshment with me ?'* 

There was something so cool about all this that, had 
not Eobert been aware who the man was, he would 
have declined the invitation and left him with scant 
ceremony. As it was he drew himself up stiffly, and 
mentioned his business and Isaac Shappett's name. 
Mr. Elmore's manner changed at once, and, though 
formal still, it was exceedingly polite, and he cordially 
invited Robert to lunch with him. They reached the 
White House in a few minutes, during which Mr. El- 
more kept up a constant flow of talk about Boston, 
his native city Philadelphia, the fertility of Kansas, 
and excellent opportunities to be obtained just now 
for investment of capital. Not a word did he utter 
about the incident of the morning. It was clear that 
he either wished to forget it, or considered it of too 
trivial a nature to be spoken of. As they approached 
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the house, Bobert noticed that Mr. Ehnore fartively 
wet his handkerchief and rubbed away at his cheek as 
if endeavouring to remove every sign of his blow and 
tumble. 

A pleasant contrast was the White House to the 
dwellings in Santone. It was built of wood, and was 
one of the first of the " frame" houses now so con- 
stantly seen in all parts of the States. Of one storey 
only, it covered a good deal of ground, and with its 
whiteness toned down somewhat by wind and weather, 
its peaked shingle roof of dark brown, a large garden 
in front trimly laid out in beds surrounded by a neat 
paling, it had a picturesque and civilized appearance 
that was restftil to the eye. This last feature — ^the 
garden — caught Robert's attention at once, for he was 
a bom gardener ; never so happy as when delving and 
hoeing among plants and vegetables ; and Mr. Elmore 
had hardly opened the gate before his companion said, 
eagerly : 

"You take much pains here, sir. I have seen 
nothing like it since I left home." 

" It is not my work," Mr. Elmore answered, with a 
smile. " I don't reckon upon knowing the difference 
between a turnip and a potato until they are out of 
the ground. My ward and niece, Ruth "Winsford, 
who resides with me at present, has this fsincy. Here 
she comes to answer for herself." 

Robert, who had as little expected to see a young 
lady in Kansas as a crocodile, looked up somewhat 
nervously, and immediately stiffened all over ; but he 
presently forgot himself completely in surprise and 
admiration. 
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Euth Winsford was tall and slender, — ^perhaps too 
slender, — ^but she carried herself with perfect pose and 
balance, and her full dark eyes, a very fair skin, and a 
great mass of wavy golden hair, with which the wind 
took liberties, caused every cooler observer than a 
susceptible young man of three and twenty to remark » 
that she was charmingly pretty, and might some day 
be a beauty. For the rest, it must be confessed that, 
whatever impression she made upon Robert, he made 
little or none upon her. After a slight bow when Mr. 
Elmore introduced his companion, Miss Ruth devoted 
her attention entirely to her uncle. Her eyes, which 
were exceedingly sharp, saw at once that something 
was the matter with Mr. Elmore, in spite of an effort 
on his part to keep his wounded cheek out of sight. 

" Uncle, you are badly hurt. Your fiace is bleeding. 
What has happened ?" 

" Nonsense, child. It is a scratch. Cold water, a 
bit of rag, and a brush will make me well. I received 
a rude punch, that was all. !N'o further consequence 
followed, thanks to Mr. Holdenough. Let us come 
in." 

Little more than this did Mr. Elmore tell his family 
about his accident Robert's performances were never 
mentioned at all. 

The conversation at lunch was kept up almost en- 
tirely by Mr. Elmore and his niece. Robert, never a 
ready speaker, was not at his ease to-day. He had 
come distinctly to the conclusion that, while he re- 
spected Isaac Shappett, though he could not under- 
stand him, he thoroughly disliked Mr. Allen Elmore. 

Politics were not touched upon directly, but Robert 
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felt that as wide a gulf existed between his opinions 
and his host's as between men of different religions. 
Under these circumstances, there was no apparent rea- 
son why Robert should not have taken his leave when 
lunch was over, for he had made up his mind to say 
little about land at present But he did not go away. 
He even sat meekly silent while Mr. Elmore, with a 
cool, irritating incisiveness, railed at all men who came 
to Kansas under the impression that there was the 
least use in imagining that any headway could be 
made against the growth of slavery. He heard vrtth- 
out protest that Abolitionists were the most mischiev- 
ous of lunatics, and that, while slavery was from a 
Northern point of view disagreeable, it must be toler- 
ated and respected for the sake of quiet and peace, 
because it was sacred to the South. The fact was, 
Robert had overheard Miss Winsford tell her aunt 
that she intended to spend the afternoon in her garden, 
and a strong desire came upon him to see how she did 
her work. So he smoked and listened, and when he 
took his leave at last it was to stroll down the garden 
path, and pause beside the energetic figure in sun- 
bonnet and big gloves. Now, Ruth had been watching 
Mr. Holdenough, too, and had come to the conclusion 
that never in the whole course of her existence had 
she read of, much less seen, so austere and forbidding 
a man. She mentally compared him, as he sat in- 
wardly rebelling at the sentiments expressed by Mr. 
Elmore, to one of CromwelPs Ironsides in the revolu- 
tion. She wondered to herself whether such a crea- 
ture ever smiled, or had ever been able in his life to 
appreciate the point of a joke. Her surprise, therefore, 
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was great when he addressed her, with a smile that lit 
up his sombre face like a flash of sunlight in a dark 
room, upon the subject of her garden, and' asked to be 
allowed to examine it in detail. They strolled round 
the beds together, and it was not long before they 
were fathoms deep in a learned discussion upon the 
relative merits of. light and heavy soils, and the mys- 
teries of potting and cutting and grafting. Then Miss 
Winsford gave her experiences last summer in Kansas, 
and Mr. Holdenough dilated upon the advantages of 
a glass forcing-house, and finally, before he went away, 
promised to obtain somehow the materials for such a 
luxury and build one for her with his own hands. 

Walking home some hours later, in the cool of the 
evening, Robert pondered over the events of the day, 
and, for some reason, all speculations and disappoint- 
ments concerning the disposition of the men in San- 
tone towards the great cause of freedom, all apprehen- 
sions as to the consequences of the struggle with the 
Missourians, seemed dim and far away beside the cir- 
cumstance that for the first time in his life he had 
formed a friendship with a girl. Not that he sentimen- 
talised upon the matter ; far from it. He told himself 
with sharp emphasis that no nonsense of that kind 
was to be thought of. It was merely that he had 
found to-day, where he least expected it, a kindred 
soul, and so Kansas, spite of sanguinary Missourians 
and cold-blooded government officials, and townsmen 
who dare not call their soul their own, was a beautiftil 
country, and one in which he intended to live and 
work for the rest of his natural life. 
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CHAPTER III, ' 

THB MEN OF SANTONB. 

When Bobert reached the hotel, he found Isaac 
Shappett smoking in the doorway, and by the manner 
of his greeting guessed that his arrival had been 
anxiously looked for; indeed, Bobert more than sus- 
pected tliat Mr. Shappett already knew the substance 
of the morning's adventure. But not a hint of this 
did Isaac give, and when he invited Bobert to his 
private room after supper he asked no questions, 
leaving his visitor free to tell his story at his own 
good time. It was soon told, Mr. Shappett listening 
in silence, his face the quintessence of passive atten- 
tion. When Bobert ended with a very brief account 
of the visit to the White House, the other nodded 
without speaking, and continued to smoke as if in 
deep thought Bobert, slightly nettled at this cool 
reception of what he knew must be serious news, at 
length asked, bluntly, what Mr. Shappett thought of 
it all. 

"My mind had not wandered, friend," was the 
reply. " I was only trying to reckon up chances. You 
must take kindly now not only to a Colt's six-shooter, 
but, I fear, a Sharp's rifle; and when you think of 
journeying, I'd buy a horse." 

" And if I prefer a stick and my own legs, what then ? 
It is my opinion that Missourians have more bark 
than bite about them." 
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Mr. Shappett's lips twitched convulsively, but he 
answered without change of tone : 

^^ A stick, in your hands, has its use. It acts, for 
instance, as a powerful machine for stirring up mud. 
But it can't settle anything." 

"Which means ?" 

"K you were to walk round Santone to-morrow 
with a stick, Mr. Holdenough, and nothing else, your 
friends, aye, and Shappett's Hotel, would never see 
your face again." 

" Is it as bad as that, really ?" 

" Bad, you say ? * Bad' is a hard word. Pat Laugh- 
lin asked me this morning how much good it could do 
if he prosecuted you in the courts. People look at 
things from different points of view.^ 

" You have seen the men, then V 

Isaac smiled his gentlest smile. 

" They are both frequent customers here." 

Robert frowned and bit his lip. 

" You have a wide acquaintance, indeed, Mr. Shap- 
pett" 

" I hope so ; for it is my living, young friend. I may 
have enemies somewheres — all men have — but I don't 
know them. I have opinions, too, but my own sister, 
who is acquainted with my income down to the last cent, 
don't know what they are. Some folks, I know, call 
this way of living by curious names. I call it business." 

The tone in which all this was said was so sincere 
that the frown on Robert's face gave way to an amused 
and puzzled smile. 

" Good business, too, I presume. All the same, I 
would rather be your friend than your enemy." 
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The hotel-keeper leaned forward in his chair and 
looked his companion steadily in the face, and again 
Robert felt that carious thrill of the nerves which he 
had experienced once before. 

^^ There is one thing. I know a straight man when 
I see him, and any such who comes to me may rest 
assured he has not mistaken his location." 

" I believe that is true," Robert said. 

Later in the evening he remarked : 

" I would like to tell you how I feel about this place." 

" And I should like to hear." 

" I feel as if I had walked into a country where I 
dare not sit down nor touch anything for fear of being 
bitten by snakes." 

Shappett chuckled. 

"You have struck it, lad, exactly on the spot. 
Kansas is just such a place to-day." 

" What is a man to do ?" 

"Mind his own business, and leave other folks' 
alone." 

"But how could I see anyone robbed before my 
eyes without a blow ?" 

"How much real good have you done by blows? 
Allen Elmore did not thank ye, did he? Pat and 
Billy Ballinger, whom you knocked — ^wa'al, you kan 
guess their feelings. Tour life, if you go around, they 
may not git, but when you take up land, if you built a 
house, 'twill be burnt to a cinder in twenty-four hours, 
and so would fifty houses, if you set them up, one after 
another. Those boys mean business ; that I will guar- 
antee." 

Robert laughed uneasily. 
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" You are a Job's comforter, Mr. Shappett. What 
shall I dor 

"I hev seen the world, young man, and I know 
Kansas. As to doing — that is your Mineral. But, tell 
me, how did you cotton to Elmore and his fam'ly ? I 
ain't heard scarce a word about them." 

Robert made a grimace. 

** Ask Mr. Elmore what he thinks of me. He talked, 
I listened. We did not * cotton' at all.'* 

" Then I suppose," said Mr. Shappett, very slowly, 
and yawning as he spoke, "the White House will 
not see you for a spell ?" 

Robert looked into the fire and smiled as if he saw 
something pleasant there. 

" I do not say that. His family, the man himself, is 
interesting. I should not be surprised if he were to 
become more friendly after a while. That reminds 
me, can glass be bought around here anywhere, to 
make into a forcing-hoiise for early fruits? I have 
made a contract to get one for Elmore's niece, and 
must do so, if I have to send to St. Louis." 

Mr. Shappett sat up and threw the end of his cigar 
into the fire as if it had burnt his lips. 

" I will make enquiry, and let you know to-morrow. 
Now, let us turn in." 

When his guest had retired, Shappett locked the 
•hotel up for the night and, returning to his room, sat 
down by the dying embers of the fire. 

" One of a thousand — of a hundred thousand. No 
fear, health, strength, and money. We must get him 
body and soul, and we shall. Was I a fool to send 
him to Elmore's? No. That girl's pretty face has 
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caught him, true, and he will dream of her to-night. 
But that will soon come to wreck. A Southern cap- 
tain has that contrac' well in hand. Elmore favours 
him ; Robert has not a look in beside the soldier. He 
will fail, and when he does our opportunity will come. 
A fighter now, he will be more desperate than a treed 
wild-cat then. We need that kind of man." 

The next morning Robert informed Mr. Shappett 
that he was ready to purchase a revolver, and presently 
found himself in possession of a " ten-inch army Colt," 
and, though it was very uncomfortable, consoled him- 
self with the reflection that, given room and fair 
chances, he held six men's lives in his belt. He found 
that Mr. Shappett had some interesting news. It was 
election day, and a meeting of electors of free-soil 
persuasion was to be held in the school-house of the 
town. Isaac proposed that Robert should attend with 
him. " It will give you, friend," he said, " a better 
notion of real Kansas politics than you have gathered 
from all your newspapers put together." 

Santone was in a great bustle this day. The main 
streets were crowded with Missourians, and Robert, 
with his nose in the air and his stick grasped tightly, 
expected at every turn, to meet his adversaries of the 
day before. But Missourians were not the only feature 
of the thoroughfare this day. Farmers from the coun- 
try round had left their work and thronged the side- 
walks in their best clothes, a little awkward and shy, 
but not in the least inclined to be shouldered out of 
the way by anyone, were he ever so heavily armed. 
The Missourians, to do them justice, were not disposed 
to be too masterful, fhough they had congregated in 
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considerable numbers, and Robert, passing throngh 
the throng with Shappett, though he saw by many a 
quick, dark side glance that he was recognised, was 
not molested in any way, even by abuse. This was 
partly caused by the presence of his companion. 
Greetings came to Shappett from every side. Farm- 
ers, townsmen, Missourians alike hailed him with 
friendly words. He did not seem to have an enemy 
anywhere. But he would not stay to speak to one of. 
them, though many tried to call him confidentially 
aside. With his arm linked in his companion's he 
strode on, his short, stout figure in strong contrast to 
Eobert's tall, angular one. All at once, in the midst 
of a group of friends, they came across Pat Laughlin 
himself. Robert's breath quickened, but Isaac Shap- 
pett only smiled, and walked rather more slowly than 
before. 

" How are ye, Pat ? Good weather for the folks." 

Laughlin, whose back was turned towards them, 
wheeled round when thus addressed, and disclosed a 
face bandaged and much discoloured. One eye was 
bound up altogether. He stared hard at Robert, who 
repaid the look with interest, but answered Shappett 
civilly enough. 

" Ye may say so, Isaac. The compliments of the 
season to ye. Hev a dhrink, me boy ?" 

"Keep that till I have voted, friend," Shappett 
answered, with a smile. " Mebbe you will then have 
enough to make it two." 

There was a laugh from Laughlin's friends, for it 
was well known that election days brought a fine har- 
vest into the pocket of the Irishman. 
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The Bchool-house, which Shappett and his com- 
panion now reached, stood in the centre of a patch of 
waste groand. It was proposed, when Santone grew 
in size and importance, to build a town-hall here; 
but at present the enterprise of Santone citizens went 
no further than a long log-house, which was used for 
school and all purposes of public meeting. It held 
about two hundred people. To-day the whole of the 
available space was filled with chairs and school-forms, 
except at one end, where a rough platform had been 
erected for the chairman and the speakers who should 
address the meeting. At the door of the school-house 
stood two men, who caught Robert's attention at once. 
They were very shabbily dressed, but they stood erect, 
with dignified and resolute bearing, guarding the en- 
trance, long rifles in their hands, and Bobert thought 
he saw in them the spirit he had failed to find in the 
men of Santone. 

They were tall and well made ; one, the elder, had a 
bushy brown beard, and looked nearly middle-aged, 
though in reality barely thirty years old ; the other 
was ten years younger and clean-shaved, with big blue 
eyes and a simple, honest face. Yet there was a like- 
ness between them — that subtle intangible something 
which marked them down as brothers spite of all dif- 
ferences of feature. 

"Who are they?" Robert whispered to Shappett. 
Isaac did not appear to hear the question, but, step- 
ping hastily forward, shook hands warmly with the 
elder of the two. 

" Here on time, Jason. Where's the old man V* 

** Down with a chill, sir — ^worse luck. He was rare 
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mad to come, but ^tweren't no use. He can*t even set 
up." 

" Bad luck." 

" Yes, it will be a heavy poll, and we ought to carry 
it." 

Shappett answered with a shrug which might mean 
anything, then turned to Robert. 

" Boys, you will wish to know one another. Jason, 
this is Robert Holdenough, from Boston— Abolition- 
ist. Friend Robert, these are Jason and Oliver, sons 
of John Brown of Ossawatomie, a man whom folk 
will know one of these days a powerful deal more 
than they think for now." 

The last sentence Shappett uttered in low tones, and 
Robert scarcely heard it, for at the magic word " Abo- 
litionist" the faces of the young men, before so grave, 
and quiet, lit up as if touched by fire, and one after 
the other they wrung Robert's hand with a fervent 
" God bless you" which he never forgot. But before 
he had time to make any acknowledgment, or do more 
than return the pressure of their fingers, Shappett had 
dragged him through the doorway, and they stood 
among a throng of nearly two hundred men. A mo- 
ment's pause, and then Shappett worked his way round 
by the back of the hall, disregarding the protests of 
several men near the platform who called him by 
name to come there. 

Robert looked curiously round him, and, though 
unaccustomed to political meetings of any kind, felt 
that this throng of earnest-faced men were assembled 
here for no ordinary election business. There was 
little talking among them. All eyes were turned 
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towards the platform, and when the chairman took 
his place there a sudden hush fell upon the hall, and 
his opening remarks were clearly heard from the first 
word. This chairman was, to Robert's speechless 
astonishment, Mr. Allen Elmore. 

Mr. Elmore was a good speaker. His delivery was 
rather cold, but he never hesitated for a word; his 
sentences never became involved, and his meaning was 
perfectly clear. 

He began by alluding to the last election, and the 
casting out of all the candidates chosen by men of free- 
soil tendencies. As he described this and the triumph 
of the pro-slavery party which followed, a fierce hum 
of protest rose from all parts of the hall ; and when he 
began to suggest the course which must now be taken 
the place was still as death. 

"What shall we do? Friends, I am on delicate 
ground. Some say that the time is ripe for an appeal 
to arms ; that force should meet force, and our candi- 
dates be elected at the point of the sword. I tell you 
this is madness, and worse. The enemy outnumber 
us; government would be against us. We must at 
all costs submit for the present. We must be patient; 
bear and forbear. If we are smitten, turn the other 
cheek to the smiter, and resist not. Then, but not till 
then, we shall be able to call the country to witness 
that this quarrel is none of our making. Then, if vio- 
lence break out, troops will interfere on our behalf. 
Thus will our homes and families rest secure from all 
danger and prosperity come into the land." 

He took his seat. There was no applause. A few 

groans of dissent were audible ; for the rest, silence, 
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A man rose after him, and stepped upon the platform 
with an important " hem/* He was a saloon-keeper 
in Santone, reported to be worth more money than 
any man in town. 

" Brother Elmore speaks sense. What is the curse 
of Kansas ? "Why, the Abolitionist. Did some one 
say there ain't any around ? Now, that's a lie. What 
does an Abolitionist do then? Why, sends the 
Southerners mad. And I don't blame "em. If folk 
would think more of their families and less of the 
niggers the country would get on bettCT. Missourians 
would leave off cuttin' capers, and we'd all get rich. 
Vote for Brother Elmore, boys, and peace and pros- 
perity every time." 

The voice, coarse and nasal, ceased ; and again there 
was silence. Robert was now sitting with his arms 
tightly folded, his lips set, and his right foot tapping 
the floor impatiently. Isaac Shappett, leaning back 
with his hands in his pockets, watched him quietly 
under his heavy brows. 

. Another man was on his feet, and in a broad country 
dialect asked the chairman's permission to speak. 
This man was a thick set, clumsily-built fellow, with a 
large flat face, blue eyes set very wide apart, and great 
width of jaw. 

He spoke slowly, and at first hesitatingly, but, as he 
warmed to his subject, his words quickened, and at the 
end he grew almost eloquent. His speech was little 
more than a narrative of personal experiences. He 
was a small farmer, and a year ago took up a claim 
two miles from Santone. The election came soon 
afterwards, and he voted for a Free-State man. A 
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week later two of his calves and a number of chick- 
ens were stolen by Missourians, and his wife seri- 
ously frightened. Since then he had been warned 
that his attendance at any meeting of electors, or 
any action on his part in favour of the free-soil 
movement, would be punished by worse depreda- 
tions still. He had appealed for protection to the 
proper authorities, but had received none. What 
was he to do, he asked the meeting, and hundreds 
who were worse off than himself? He was no Abo- 
litionist now, he declared, but if things went on this 
way much longer, there was no telling what he might 
become. 

A cheer greeted this speech, the first sign of real 
feeling the meeting had given. Upon this up sprang 
another man, thin, sallow, with a voice that could have 
made itself heard in a hall three times the size. A 
man in ragged clothes, and boots through at the toes, 
and a coat buttoned up to the neck to hide a dearth 
of linen. 

" Citizens of Kansas,'* he shouted. ** Are ye men, 

or are ye sheep ? Miner Hubb, here, talks to you of 

robbery. What about men's lives. Where are 

William Dow and Major Hoyt? Murdered both; 

murdered in cold blood. And why, I ask you, why ? 

because they protested ag'in the thieves who packed 

the ballot-boxes and stole your rights away. Now 

election day has come again. What are you going to 

do? Avenge Hoyt and Dow; claim your rights; 

drive out the bloodthirsty crew of bully-raggmg 

Missourians? or stand still and see more farms 

robbed, more citizens murdered ? The issue lies with 
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yon, men of Kansas. Your blood be upon your own 
heads if you quail now." 

The speaker ceased, breathless, and a cheer, sharper, 
deeper than the first, rang through the hall. The men 
were rousing. Robert was now so much excited that 
he could hardly sit still. He thought of speaking 
himself; he wanted to shake the last speaker by the 
hand, and tell him he would follow him alone to the 
polls if need be. He sprang to his feet ; but before he 
had time to utter a word a strong hand pulled him 
backward, and Shappett whispered in his ear : 

*' Stay, boy, ^ve me a turn first." 

The sight of the hotel-keeper walking up to the 
platform caused a general cheer. Shappett got leis- 
urely upon the rostrum, shook hands with the chair- 
man, nodded to his audience, and barely raising his 
voice above a conversational tone — ^yet heard by all — 
he delivered himself of the following remarks : 

"Friends all. You will agree with me that it i& 
real refreshing to hear honest men speak their minds. 
But there are occasions — I mean no oflfence — ^when a 
little of that — that fizz goes a long way. Most of you 
here are mighty busy men, and ain't got time to spend 
, on fireworks. So I rise to propose with the chairman's 
permission that the thing be settled at once. How 
shall we employ our time this afternoon ? That, I 
tek it, is the question. "Wa-al, we number one hun- 
dred here; maybe one hundred and fifty. The Mis- 
sourians number two hundred. I happen to know a 
few of those boys, and to my knowledge one and all 
are spoiling— just gaspin' and cryin' out for a good 
square fight. They believe— of course, it's a lie — ^that 
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'bout half the Free-State men in Santone prefer con- 
versation to warfare ; and that those who are spunky 
ain't armei I know there are twice two hundred 
Free-Soilers besides those here who use big words when 
you talk of free elections ; but, if you will believe 
tne, so there was when Dow was killed, and when 
Hoyt's mangled body were brought home by his 
friends — ^yet I never heard that any of the streets ran 
with Missourian blood. 

" Consider things well, boys. Two courses lay be- 
fore you. The last speaker laid them out. First to 
go to the polls in a body, bald-headed, and say to all 
the whisky-barr'l company, * This town is ours — clear 
out,' or to stand by and drop down there quiet and 
put in votes the usual way. I hev nothing to propose, 
still less would I advise. But I will ask the chairman 
to call upon all those resolved to play for high stakes 
and put the Missourians down, to stand up where we 
can all see them." 

Mr. Elmore rose, with a smile, and gave the order. 
The first on his feet was Robert Holdenough, the next 
the farmer. Miner Hubbs; following these were the 
two young Browns, and then — no more ! 

A dead silence for several seconds ; then the chair- 
man rose again. 

" Those in favour of peace signify the same by hold- 
ing up the right hand." 

A forest of hands arose immediately, and the four 
forlorn men sat down. Without further remark, 
Allen Elmore vacated the chair and the meeting 
began to disperse. 

The doorway of the hall was a narrow one for so 
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large a building, and Robert, at tbe back of the room, 
Btood for Bome minutes wedged among a crowd of 
men waiting to find their way out. He felt in no 
mood to wait for Shappett, bo he edged his way to the 
door with the rest. A buzz of conversation went on 
about him, mostly enquiry and conjecture about the 
chances of fair play in the voting. Some said they 
should not vote at all, but the majority appeared in 
favour of going quietly. As Robert drew nearer the 
door the crush became somewhat oppressive, and the 
thought struck him, what an excellent opportunity 
this would be for a body of Missourians to make an 
attack had the vote .to fight been carried ! Whether 
the idea quickened his sense of hearing we cannot 
say, but a muttered conversation behind, which had 
been going on for some moments unnoticed, sud- 
denly became audible to him. The talkers apparently 
counted upon the general bustle and tramping of feet 
to drown their voices. But Robert heard the words 
distinctly. 

" You are sure it was the same ?" 

"Pshaw, man, ain't you no ears? Why, that 
wretched skunk who talked before Isaac called him 
by name. Miner Hubb it is, sure enough. And 
mind you mark him well." 

" I hev. We'll make him dance for it" 

" You bet — ^and a few more. Wait till Buford boys 
come in from Alabama ; we'll burn out every darned 
Abolitionist of them all." 

" How about the Browns ?" 

" They are down. We're watching 'em night and 

day." 
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« That's about all who'll fight, ain't it ?" 
" All ? God's truth, you know less than nothing ! 
All ? The rats are everywhere, and each day another 
creeps over the border. There'll be lively times 'fore 
we are quit of the brood, but they won't have no show 
when we get started. Hush now ; there are too many 
ears here!" 

The voices stopped, and Robert, though he pur- 
posely lingered near the speakers to catch any ftirther 
hints of their intentions, heard nothing more, and in 
the course of a few minutes found himself in the open 
Air — alone. 



CHAPTER IV. 

rrHKOWINO DOWN THE GAtJNTLW. 

Robert left the school-house sick at heart. His hot 
indignation with the meeting for what appeared to him 
base cowardice had turned to vague dread and fore- 
boding as he listened to the talk of the two spies. 
Spies they were, there was not the least doubt, for 
when he looked after them as they hurried from the 
hall, he only saw in dress and appearance two towns- 
men of Santone. Poor Miner Hubb! And the 
Browns! "Was there no remedy, no protection for 
such men, whose only crime was a wish, frankly ex- 
pressed, for the same laws and customs that had existed 
for generations in their native States ? They must be 
warned. Yet if they were — ^what then ? They could 
do nothing — a mere handful against hundreds. Per- 
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haps Mb own turn would come next. But for Isaac 
Shappett's popularity and influence, probably it would 
have come already. For he had done more than any- 
one else, for his arguments had been blows, not words. 
As these thoughts passed through his mind, Bobert 
looked about him defiantly, almost wishing that the 
fray would begin at once. But he had been walking 
away from town, and nothing more formidable was in 
sight than an intelligent donkey cropping the wayside 
grass. The road was one that he knew, the track that 
led to Allen Elmore's. Another turn was given to his 
ideas by this circumstance, and he walked forward 
briskly. The tension of nerve soon left him, and by 
the time he came in sight of the White House he was 
quite himself again. As fate would have it, Ruth 
Winsford was at work in the garden. If she had not 
been there, Eobert would have passed on and returned 
to Santone by a different way, in which case much of 
this story, perhaps the most important part of it, 
could never have been written. But Miss Ruth, as it 
happened, was near the paling, vigorously pulling up 
weeds ; moreover, when she recognised Robert, she 
nodded and smiled, and came to the gate to meet him. 
He was thus obliged to enter the garden, and once 
there he did not find it easy to leave. An hour later, 
when Mrs. Elmore returned from shopping in town, 
Robert was in his shirt-sleeves, hoeing at a rate which 
must have astonished Miss Winsford's potatoes, the 
young lady watching him with the attitude of a pupil 
observing a master, conversing the while with as much 
freedom as if she had known him all her life. 
Mrs. Elmore's reception was distinctly cool. She 
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was a large woman, dressed with the severe simplicity 
of a Quakeress. Her face was hard-featured, cold, and 
reserved, Robert dropped his hoe as if it were a hot 
coal, and put on his coat, a proceeding which Ruth 
watched with outward demureness, secretly wanting 
to laugh, for the eflfect of Mrs. Elmore's frigidity was 
instantly visible on Mr. Holdenough's face. As Rob- 
ert turned to pick up his hat the girl conveyed a swift 
telegraphic message to her aunt, with a glance towards 
the house. Mrs. Elmore raised her eyebrows disap- 
provingly, but nevertheless asked Robert to stay to 
lunch. 

" You must, Mr. Holdenough," added the young 
lady, with a certain imperiousness of tone very diffi- 
cult to resist. ^' Uncle has business matters to discuss 
with you. I heard him say so yesterday." 

" Your uncle, Ruth," rejoined Mrs. Elmore, in icy 
tones, " will not, I fear, be back until this evening. It 
is the election to-day." 

"So much the better," was the rejoinder. "Mr. 
Holdenough will be able to give me a lesson in gar- 
dening all this afternoon ; that is," with a sudden 
change of tone, " if he can endure such a tiresome 
pupil. Will you be so kind, Mr. Holdenough ?" 

What answer could Robert make ? 

But Mrs. Elmore was not crushed yet. 

" Mr Holdenough is very amiable, but it is only fair 
to say, my dear, that your uncle told me that Captain 
Howlett had promised to return with him, and sleep 
with us to-night. Business with Mr. Holdenough will 
have to be deferred." 

A sudd<pn flush of colour overspread Ruth's face. 
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in the presence of all women, and often avoids them 
like the plague and believes himself to be a woman- 
hater. When at last that woman, for whom, unknown 
to himself, he has been longing, comes into his life, 
it is like the bursting of a dam. Men of colder blood 
sneer at such natures; men of coarse minds detest 
them. But through disappointments and all kinds ot 
obstacles ; through long years of weary waiting, even 
after death itself, such men will love and make their 
love — even though unsuccessful — a living force to guide 
them aright. 

The day wore on. The sun, which had been blazing 
all the morning, retired behind dark banks of cloud 
before its time. The air was as still and warm as if it 
were midsummer. 

" Mr. Holdenough, if you work one minute longer 
with such fearful energy, I shall have to take your hoe 
away and lock it up. Really, I do think I am the most 
selfish person in the world. I decoy you into spend- 
ing the afternoon here on the pretence of wanting to 
learn something practical about gardening, and the 
result is that you wear yourself out with hard work. 
You will now be so very kind as to put on your coat 
immediately and rest in the most comfortable rocking- 
chair our house contains until Uncle Elmore comes in 
—I see him on the hill now— when supper and a cigar 
shall reward your labours. You have been far too kind 
to me." 

Robert straightened his back with a little laugh. 

His blood was racing through his veins. He could 

have hoed all night. 

« Do I look tired. Miss Winsford ?" 
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" You are very hot." 

" A little — ^but I do not want to rest.'* 

" You will, please. See, aunt is beckoning us." . 

Eobert's face changed, and he gathered up his ap- 
parel without a word. Ruth moved towards the gate. 

" Will you go in ? I shall follow presently." 

Robert bowed and joined Mrs. Elmore in the porch. 
Was it fancy — or was there a cold current in the air 
which made him feel suddenly chill and weary ? It 
was the atmosphere perhaps, often damp in these 
latitudes when a thunder-storm is brewing in early 
spring. Whatever it was, something now caused a 
reaction to set in that spread through mind and body 
as the cloud that had been in the west was now creep- 
ing over the sky. 

" You have worked hard, young man," remarked 
Mrs. Elmore, looking at his flushed face. 

" Thank you; I enjoyed it," Robert answered care- 
lessly, turning away his head. There was something 
in Mrs. Elmore's sharp glance he did not like. 

"You have worked hard, sir," repeated Mrs. El- 
more, in a louder tone. " And to very little purpose, 
I can assure you." 

"Purpose, ma'am?" rejoined Robert, puzzled by 
the meaning tone in which she spoke. "I am not 
sure that I understand you." 

" Do you not ?" said Mrs. Elmore, with as near an 
approach to a smile as her face could assume. " Ah ! 
some men are extraordinarily dense — or," with a sus- 
picious glance, " make themselves out to be so." 

Robert bit his lip, but said nothing. He saw now 
clearly enough what Mrs. Elmore meant, and felt so 
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angry with her that he dared not speak for fear of 
saying something unpardonably rude. The shrewd 
woman read his thoughts and her tone softened. 

" I have not gone for to hurt your feelings, friend ; 
I only speak straight. Ruth will do uncommon little 
more gardening, I think. You heard, likely, that I 
mentioned a Captain Howlett That is him, walking 
with my husband. He is a particular friend of Ruth's 
— a very particular friend, and he has no interest in 
gardening whatever. Do you reckon to stay in Kan- 
sas ?" 

The question was asked in a tone as if Mrs. Elmore 
wished to change the subject. Robert said "Yes," 
rather curtly, and then remarked upon the coming 
storm. Mrs. Elmore made no reply, and they stood 
in silence watching the others. 

Robert saw Ruth meet her uncle at the gate, and 
counted the seconds while her uncle's companion held 
her hand. They were lovers. Why not ? It was 
nothing to him. 

Mr. Elmore, after giving his niece a pat on the 

shoulder, walked briskly up and greeted Robert more 

cordially. Mr. Elmore was bright and animated, and 

, Robert saw him smile at his wife, with, a nod at the 

couple strolling after him. 

Captain Howlett was a well-built, square-shouldered 
man of thirty. He was under middle height, and 
beside Robert Holdenough's six feet looked small and 
slight. But his military carriage, set off by a well- 
fitting grey uniform, his heavy moustache, swarthy 
complexion, exceedingly bright eyes, and regular 
features, contrasted favourably with the New-Eng- 
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lander's bony face and loosely-built figure clothed in 
garments that were not so new as they had been, and 
were then bought ready-made at a country store. Nor 
did Robert show to advantage afterwards. Captain 
Howlett had an easy, well-bred manner, and was per- 
fectly at home. He congratulated Ruth laughingly 
upon the marvellous progress she had made with her 
gardening, and said he should expect to see another 
half-acre added to it before the week was out, if she 
had many more such lessons. In all this there was no 
direct allusion to Robert; it was used simply as a 
pretty subject of badinage with Ruth. When this 
subject was exhausted, Howlett still held the conver- 
sation in his hands, quoting extracts from a letter he 
had just received from Virginia, and making every 
one laugh by a droll account of a negro plantation 
party. 

Robert, meanwhile, eat his supper in silence, and 
was not agreeable at alL The reaction from the ex- 
citement of the afternoon was still upon him, and he 
felt depressed and irritable. He told himself that it 
was mere stupid jealousy of the captain, to whom he 
had taken a dislike at first sight, and whom he fancied 
viewed him with no favourable eye. But, though he 
tried, he could not throw the feeling off, and Ruth, 
quick to see the change in him, in vain started subject 
after subject of conversation in which he might take 
an interest. 

Supper being over, an adjournment was made to the 
veranda and cigars were lighted. The sky was dark 
and starless, and they heard a weird, moaning noise 
come from the distance. It was the storm rushing 
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over the prairie. The party sat listening to this a few 
minutes, but were soon driven inside by some heavy 
drops of rain. Lamps were lighted in the drawing- 
room, and the gentlemen were requested in the frank 
Western fashion to bring their cigars in there. 

Captain Howlett had fallen into the background for 
the minute. Ruth had at last drawn Robert to speak 
of some old Boston experiences, and was plying him 
with questions about Harvard. In the midst of a story 
Robert suddenly came to an abrupt stop. He had 
overheard a remark of Captain Howlett's to Mr. 
Elmore. 

*' You never told me in detail what passed at your 
Free-State meeting this morning. * Electors of Kan- 
sas' they called themselves, did they not ? Somebody 
told me it was a body of growling grangers. Excuse 
me, I forgot you took the chair. . I must not be irrev- 
erent. Do let us know what happened." 

Allen Elmore laughed in a manner which gave 
Robert a tickling sensation up the back. 

" There is not much worth telling. It was as I ex- 
pected and what you prophesied." 

Captain Howlett gave an exclamation, and by acci- 
dent or intention glanced suddenly at Robert. 

" You don't say ! that is immense ! Miss Winsford, 
I hope you are listening. I said, let me see — ^yes — 
that Mr. Elmore would speak first. Good speech, of 
course. Pearls before swine, to my thinking, but still 
pearls. Then the swine — ^beg pardon, audience — ^would 
set up a perfect fanfare of squeaking— -oratory, they 
would call it— of their own. Threats by the dozen 
would be levelled at the heads of the vile Missourians; 
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and finally some miserable cuss, with hardly a coat to 
his back, would make what my worthy friend Pat 
Laughlin would call ^ a movin' appeal to arrms,' so 
terrific in its vehemence that the very ground would 
tremble. Am I right ? Thank you. Miss Winsford, 
you are still listening ? After this, some plain man of 
common sense, with a vein of humour, would probably 
invite the fire-eaters to attack the Missourians at once, 
before their taste for blood had evaporated. Upon 
this — Hey, presto ! the whole scene changed. The 
rampant piggies— dear, dear ! the angry people— sud- 
denly stopped squealing, and, being faced with stern 
facts which they had forgotten, returned tamely to the 
family stye, sadder and wiser pigs than ever they were 
before. Was not this the end of it ? I thought so. 
And so it always will be." 

" I venture to dispute that.** 

Robert had spoken, and in his manner rather than 
his words there was something that made Ruth start, 
and caused even Mrs. Elmore to drop two stitches in 
her knitting, a mistake she had not made for years. 

Captain Howlett turned with a smile. 

" You weren't present, were you ?" 

" From beginning to end.*' 

" Indeed ! Were you amused ?'* 

" No, I was not. Mr. Elmore must pardon me if I 
speak plainly." 

"Don't mention it," was the bland rejoinder. 
" Speak your mind. As a future citizen of Kansas, 
and, if I mistake not, a very active one, we should like 
to hear your opinion very much, indeed." 

Mr. Elmore flipped the ash from his cigar, and 
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waved his hand and looked eideways at Captain 
Howlett. 

Robert did not notice this by-play. Every nerve in 
him had been jarred upon by Howlett's words, and a 
desire was strong upon him to disturb that gentleman's 
pleasant humour. He saw Ruth looking jfrom one to 
the other with a surprised, questioning glance; he 
.remembered how meekly he had listened to Elmore 
the day before ; he felt the time had come to express 
his opinions unmistakably. 

" I would say first," Robert continued, speaking 
very slowly, as his habit was when excited, "that 
from one point of view Captain Howlett is right. The 
meeting was a farce. There were not half a dozen 
men there who knew their own minds.'* 

The captain bowed his acknowledgments, remark- 
ing aside to Mr. Elmore : 

"If Mr. Holdenough has been only two days in 
Kansas, he is at least to be congratulated upon his 
penetration." 

Robert went on without noticing the interruption. 

" But there were four men to whom his remarks did 

not apply. I had the honour of being among them, 

and I venture to think that the next meeting of Kansas 

men, though it may not be in Santone, will come to a 

very different conclusion. This question of free State 

will never be settled by men who think of peace first 

and the rights of citizens afterwards. The result of 

the meeting to-day will simply be robbery, probably 

murder, of quiet men. It was only yesterday that I 

helped to prevent two Missourians from using violence 

to one of the citizens here in broad daylight, before 
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twelve o'clock in the day. Why is this allowed to go 
on? Because Free-State people are not in earnest. 
Pro-slavery men know what they want^ and do not 
mind how they get it. K we were as determined as 
they are, our difficulties would vanish. But no ; we do 
noHxingy for we are afraid." 

He paused. Captain Howlett laughed quietly. 

^^ Most interesting this. But I should like to ask 
one question. What is it that Mr. Holdenough and 
his friends, the gallant four who knew their own 
minds to-day, what is it that they really want to do ? 
Will he tell us this ?" 

" I am coming to it What we want, and what we 
will have one day, is the total abolition of slavery 
throughout the Union." 

Captain Howlett's face became convulsed with pas- 
sion. He glared at Robert as though he could have 
torn him m pieces. 

" That is enough !" he cried. " Abolition of slavery ? 
Understand, if you please, what your Yankee papers 
may not have told you, that the whole South would 
rise to a man if your infernal doctrine were to be so 
much as whispered to them. We have to stand a 
great deal from you Northern gentlemen. But, by 
the Lord, we will not stand this." 

Robert had his wish. Captain Howlett was roused 
at last. The consequences were to come. 

Mr. Elmore interposed with a quiet dignity that 
suited him well. 

"I have no wish to be rude to anyone," he said; 
" more especially to a man who is my guest. But I 
must inform Mr. Holdenough that by the law of this 
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Territory he is not only saying what is wrong, but 
that he has committed a grave and indictable ofience. 
Such expressions as he saw fit to use must not be re- 
peated in my house." 

Robert rose at once. 

" I regret that, Mr. Elmore. I am an Abolitionist, 
and I always shall be. It only remains for me to 
thank you for your hospitality and to take my leave.'* 

He bowed to Mrs. Elmore. But that lady, who was 
knitting calmly, again put down her needles and gave 
him her hand. 

"It has been a pleasure to me to meet you, Mr. 
Holdenough," she said, in dry, distinct tones. 

Euth came next. She was very pale, and looked so 
shocked and horror-struck that Robert passed her 
with a slight formal inclination of the head. 

Mr. Elmore politely accompanied him to the front 
door. As he opened it the first'peal of thunder boomed 
out with a crash. The storm had begun. Robert 
bade him good-night, and felt his way slowly down 
the garden path. Just as he reached the gate a flash 
of lightning, sustained for some seconds and intensely 
vivid, lit up the White House, and he thought he saw 
Ruth's face against the window-pane. The light was 
gone in a moment, and Robert turned to face the 
storm and find his way as best he might to Shappett's 
Hotel. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SALOON. 

The rain came down in sheets; the "road" to San- 
tone became a track of slippery mud ankle deep, and 
Robert grimly wondered, as he plodded on, whether 
he should see Shappett's Hotel that night. But the 
wind was behind him; the flashes of lightning, fre- 
quent in occurrence, enabled him to keep the path, 
and after an hour of misery, with his clothes hanging 
about his limbs in clammy folds and his boots full of 
water, and a feeling of having been severely beaten 
all over, he arrived at his destination. 

"While yet a short distance from the hotel, Robert 
saw Shappett standing in the doorway, and a sudden 
repulsion for this man with his eternal watchfulness 
seized him, and he passed on without greeting of any 
kind. 

" Wet through ?" 

" Yes ; it has been a heavy storm." 

Robert was half-way up-stairs by this time. Shap- 
pett peered at him sideways. 

" Take a hot brandy-smash in my room." 

" Guess I'll turn in ; thanks. Good-night !" 

Robert was in bed in a few minutes ; but he had 
scarcely settled himself down there before a knock 
came at the door, and Isaac appeared bearing a steam- 
ing jorum of a mixture known as *' egg-nog," which, 
for the information of total abstainers, we may explain 
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as a drink peculiar to the Western States of America. 
It is compounded as follows : Into a tumbler of brandy 
and water, mixed very strong, is cast a raw eggj some 
cinnamon and cloves, the whole vigorously beaten up 
together and served piping hot. This mixture Mr. 
Shappett deposited on a table by Robert's bed, retiring 
at once without speaking. 

This proceeding was somewhat disconcerting to 
Bobert, but as he sipped his night-cap, and finally de- 
molished it altogether, his dislike to Isaac became 
very much modified. He then fell into a sound slum- 
ber which lasted until the next morning, when he was 
awakened by the light streaming in through the win- 
dows. He looked at his watch and found it was six 
o'clock. A longing possessed him to get away some- 
where to think over all that had happened last night, 
before any awkward questions firom the ubiquitous 
Shappett made it necessary for him to disclose his 
plans. Dressing quietly he stole down into the hotel 
kitchen, and, invading that sanctuary of Miss Shappett's, 
begged for an immediate breakfast. When Isaac, who 
was not as early as usual that morning, arrived upon 
the scene, he found that Holdenough had taken his 
departure an hour ago no one knew where. Isaac was 
much disturbed. His sister in all her experience had 
never seen him so nearly in a bad temper. 

" You should not have 'lowed him to go anywhere, 
Deborah, till I came around. Why did you ?" 

" How could I stand in his way, brother ?" said the 
little woman, looking up with eyes full of perplexity. 
" He's big enough to know his own mind, sure-ly. I 
ain't his mother, nor yet his aunt. I never had an 
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idea yon felt so about him. Why didn't yon tell 
mer 

^ He's a fool," said Isaac, striding np and down the 
kitchen. ^^Bash and onaccountable as quicksilver. 
'Tain't no use telling him he's in danger. Might as 
well warn that old kettle of yours. And the time 
coming, too, if it ain't come, when he would hev been 
real usefiil. I could swear at him, blamed if I could 
not, till you weren't able to see my face for blue smoke. 
Mark me. Deb, if that man don't return before dark, 
we'll find him laying round somewhere to-morrow 
morning dead as pork." 

Miss Shappett turned pale and looked ready to cry. 

" God's sake, Isaac ! What do you say ? Poor lad, 
poor lad! What's he done? Such a good spoken 
young man, too. I'll grieve all my life long if any- 
thing happens. Oh, dear, dear, dear !" 

Shappett turned short round. His excitement 
seemed to have suddenly died a natural death. He 
looked at the little woman, whose apron was at her 
eyes now, with a curious expression of contempt. 

" Come, Deb, come, that will do. I did not know 
you felt that way for him, or I would have held it all 
in. Pshaw! it ain't your funeral, anyway. Nor 



mine." 



" I weren't thinking of that, Isaac, but only for the 
young, man. It is just too sad to bear, to think of him 
being cut off so." 

Shappett gave a short laugh, and went slowly out 
of the room. 

" There's the woman speaking. As for me, it's an- 
noying to feel that a good tool is going to be lost 



I 
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through foolishness, but no more. Better men than 
Robert Holdenough have gone to glory, and plenty 
hev got to go before this country gits herself the right 
way up. But I did think we might have done some- 
thing with him first. Hows'ever, it can't be helped 
now." 

And whistling a tune, Mr. Isaac Shappett departed 
to his breakfast and his work with unimpaired appetite 
and cheerfulness. 

Robert had gone for a long walk. He carried the 
revolver prescribed by Shappett and his stout walking- 
stick ; but after he left Santone, and struck eastward 
along a straight high road, which he chose as being a 
trifle less muddy than elsewhere, he thought no more 
of Missourians or any outward things, but trudged on 
over sandy soil, and heavy clay, grass land, and mire, 
thinking of all that had happened yesterday. He did 
not try to disguise from himself that he had fallen in 
love with Ruth. It was not in his nature to do that. 
On the contrary, he had laid his heart bare to himself, 
and took a grim pleasure in exposing to the gaze of 
what he was pleased to call his cooler self, the mad 
notions which had lodged themselves there the day 
before until they had been stunned, and for the most 
part killed, by the spectacle of Captain Howlett press- 
ing Ruth's hand at the gate. He spent a long time in 
doing this, especially in recalling every look and word 
which he had seen pass between the lovers ; nor did 
he allow his thoughts to wander elsewhere until the 
first keen throbbing pain the recollection first cost 
him had become a dull, hopeless heartache. When 
these thoughts had run dry, Robert set himself seri- 
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ously to consider his present position. It wbb an awk- 
ward and difficult one, rendered such by his indiscreet 
avowal of anti-slavery views. Some time ago he had 
read with ridicule and indignation a short synopsis of 
the most striking of the laws and regulations concern- 
ing slavery enacted by the legislature elected last year. 
Some of them came back to him now with uncom- 
fortable distinctness. 

" That any one declaring orally or in writing that 
slavery should not exist should be liable to two years' 
imprisonment." 

It was easy in Boston to laugh at such enactments, 
or to defy them when one knew that a sturdy public 
opinion would make it impossible to execute them. 
Quite a different matter was it after what had passed 
yesterday. Elmore had spoken the simple truth when 
he said that Robert had committed a "grave and 
indictable offence" by his declaration. Not that Robert 
regretted having done this. As he recalled Howlett's 
description of the meeting of Free-Soilers, the hot blood 
rushed to his head again, and he wished he had spoken 
in even stronger terms. His fingers tingled and itched 
at the recollection and had the captain appeared in 
the flesh at this moment to renew the controversy, it 
would have gone hard with him. But when Robert 
grew cool again he saw clearly that all notion of peace- 
folly settling down as a Kansas farmer was at an end. 
He would be henceforth a marked man. Elmore was 
an influential government official. Howlett an officer 
in the force kept here for the purpose of upholding 
the law. True, the former might say nothing, from a 

feeling of gratitude for the service rendered the day 
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before, if he really felt gratefiil at all ; bat with the 
latter no such Bcmple existed, and Robert believed he 
was just the man to take advantage of such a thing when 
opportunity offered. What was to be done 7 By the 
time Bobert asked himself this question he had walked 
himself into a state of weariness and ravenous appe- 
tite. He had tramped nearly twenty miles without 
coming across any town or village, and was now in a 
lonely part of the country surrounded by flat, dreary 
prairie land, dotted at intervals by small &rm-house8, 
but bare and very uninviting to a tired and hungry 
man. The only thing to do was to return from whence 
he came, and perhaps call at some farm on the way; 
but, as about this time Bobert became aware that he 
was splashed from head to foot and was wearing a very 
old and disreputable suit of workaday clothes, he 
decided that he might be taken for a tramp, and a 
dangerous one with his revolver, and that the best 
course was to sup in Santone itself. 80 back he 
strode, and his thoughts, which had not been particu- 
larly cheerftil before, became gloomy beyond descrip- 
tion' now, and by the time Santone was reached, as the 
sun bit the horizon and sent fiery rays of red across 
the brown prairie, he had definitely made up his mind 
that his migration to Kansas had been a gross and 
ridiculous failure, and the sooner he returned to the 
East the better. 

The main thing, however, for the moment, was to 
get something to eat. An instinctive reluctance to 
return to Shappett's until bedtime caused Bobert to 
look keenly about for other places of refreshment. 

He soon spied one, in the shape of a low wooden 
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shanty, coloured green and white, and rendered con- 
spicuous by three large windows of plate-glass. Over 
the doorway hung a black board with "Piggott's 
Hotel" painted in white letters. It was a saloon. 
Robert turned in there, and, passing a liquor bar 
where two men were being served with drink, for the 
hour was early yet, seated himself at one of several 
small tables scattered about the place, choosing one 
which possessed a pepper-pot, and might, therefore, 
be said to offer a kind of invitation to a supperless 
company. 

For some minutes no one seemed to notice his pres- 
ence, and Robert had an opportunity to congratulate 
himself that he had not taken up his abode here to stay. 
Everything was sticky to the touch, and had the ap- 
pearance of not having been washed for a month. The 
chair he sat in, the table, the gaudy, gilt-edged, fly- 
blown mirror behind the bar, the walls, the ceiling, the 
floor — ^all were shabby and unclean. Had Robert been 
less hungry and more experienced in the West, he 
would have noticed more than this. He would have 
seen, for instance, that at his entrance the man behind 
the bar and one of his customers exchanged a glance 
of intelligence and surprise, and, lowering their voices 
to a whisper, held a lengthy confabulation. Also he 
would have taken in the significant appearance of the 
room in which he sat. For though, besides the bar, 
the room lengthened out into a space filled up with 
small tables, none of these had anything to indicate 
that meals were served upon them, while several had 
boxes upon them which to an experienced eye meant 
cards. But Robert noticed none of these things, and 
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had no more idea that he had entered the lowest saloon 
in Santone than a mouse who has never seen the 
world imagines when he first smells the toasted cheese 
that he has thrust his nose in a trap. 

But Robert was in that stage of hunger and weari- 
ness when one sits waiting for the much-needed 
refreshment, in a state half dreamy, half impatient, 
conscious of little but the vacuum within. He heard 
the door close sharply as the man with whom the bar- 
keeper had been whispering went out; he saw the 
man approach him with a hasty step, and heard him 
make an awkward apology for the delay. But these 
things conveyed nothing to his mind, and he only 
nodded impatiently when the man said that, through 
the strain upon their resources of the election the day 
before, there was only bacon and beans in the house. 
Robert replied that he would have that or anything, 
as long as it came quickly. The man hurried away, 
and in a very short time brought up a supper better 
cooked and served than the mildewed appearance of 
the place would have warranted. Robert enjoyed his 
supper and eat it leisurely, pondering upon plans for 
the future. He would return home, revisit Boston, and 
talk over matters with old friends there. Life and 
freedom were too sweet, after all, to be recklessly en- 
dangered, and, perhaps, lost, for the sake of a set of 
men who could talk but not act ; who preferred quiet 
and submission to cowardly blustering bravos to a 
sharp struggle and freedom. It was not an heroic reso- 
lution, but it had the virtue of common sense. Yet, 
while Robert said this to himself with emphasis, his 
heart still quivered with the recollection of a face tor- 
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mentingly beautiful and sweet. He heard her eager 
questions, and saw, as one sees some vivid figure in a 
dream, her pale face, drawn lips, and horror-struck 
eyes as he foretold the abolition of slavery. 

It was growing dark. Robert was roused from his 
reverie by the flare of a lighted lamp placed by the 
barkeeper in a bracket just above his head. It was 
time to pay his bill and depart. He rose from the 
table and drew out his purse. The place was brightly 
lighted, and in front of the bar was collected a group 
of men. At Robert's approach, as if at a preconcerted 
signal, these men turned towards him ; there was a 
swift movement of their hands, and Robert found him- 
self " covered" by a dozen revolvers. 

" Taken," cried a voice. " Fairly corralled as ever 
was skunk by dogs. Robert Holdenough, Abolition- 
ist, hold up your hands." 

It was Pat Laughlin who spoke, and Pat Laughlin 
who now roughly pulled away the belt that held 
Robert's revolver and knife ; for resistance was out of 
the question, and Robert without a word held his 
hands above his head. It was the first time he had 
ever been in real danger, and for a moment his head 
swam and his brain reeled under the shock ; but his 
presence of mind did not desert him; and the insulting 
laugh of the big Irishman, as he flourished in his own 
hands the staff which had laid its mark upon his face 
two days ago, and the volley of oaths and abuse he 
poured forth at the remembrance of his sufferings, 
gave Robert time to recover. He glanced quickly 
to right and left, and saw that the least movement 
towards the door would prove fatal. His purse was 
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still in his hand, and, without replying to Laaghlin, 
he stepped to the bar and laid down a five-dollar bill. 

" Thirsty weather, gentlemen. Allow me to stand 
drinks. Give your own orders ?" 

This remark had a ma^cal effect upon the Irish- 
man's tongue. He stared at Robert and then at his 
men, and, seeing that one by one they were edging 
towards the bar, he threw back his head with a great 
laugh, and slapped Bobert on the shoulder. 

"Well spoke. Darn me, boys, but a glimmer of 
since comes to the worst of men when they're in good 
company. Brandy, Joseph, for me. Now, thin, me 
lads, take up the chune, or I swear I'll dhrink the 
whole. Whativer's to come to him for the honour of 
the South and auld Missouri, we'll dhrink to his 
health and happiness — ^away in another world." 

These words, shouted at the top of his stentorian 
voice, were received with unanimous approval by the 
rest. Revolvers were thrust in sheath, stern faces 
broke into broad grins, and to a man all crowded up 
to the bar. This was what Robert had hoped, for the 
rush to the counter left a clear space at the door. It 
was now or never. Suddenly lowering his head, he 
made a desperate spring and, knocking two Missouri- 
ans right and left, laid his hand upon the lock of the 
door. He found it securely bolted, and the next in- 
stant received a severe blow on the head, for Pat 
Laughlin had followed, staff in hand. A furious 
struggle followed — ^short, indeed, but very fierce. 
The front teeth of one man were nearly driven down 
his throat by a kick from Robert as he fell; he caught 
and twisted the neck of another until he was black in 
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the face ; but at length he was overpowered, and, bruised 
and bleeding, his arms were bound behind his back, 
his feet tied together, and, securely pinioned, he was 
hoisted upright against the bar. Fists were now 
shaken in his face, the coarsest abuse and taunts cast 
at him, and, had it not been for Pat Laughlin, who 
stood gloomily by him as a kind of chief constable, 
guarding him from attack, he would have been stabbed 
to death in a few minutes. But the Missourian had 
grander ideas in his head. He was exceedingly drunk, 
but so seasoned a vessel that he had still complete 
command of his faculties and ideas, though not alto^ 
gether of his limbs. 

" Boys," he roared, making his voice heard above 
all the tumult, " will ye dry up, or shall I make ye ? 
Gad ! but I mean business now." 

There was a lull. The men were getting thirsty 
again, and were in no dread of their prey escaping. 

Pat, seeing this, cleared a space round his victim, 
and stood before him in a judicial attitude, with 
folded arms. 

"* Ketch yer hare and cook it,' says the proverb. 
Sure, but this hare has set down upon the fire as nice 
as nice, and, bedad, has cooked himself. Delivered 
himself by his violent behaviour entoirely into our 
hands. Robert Holdenough, Abolitionist, prepare 
yourself for death. Billy Ballinger, hand me my six- 
shooter." 

The speaker's voice was portentously solemn. His 
friends, seeing that, though drunk, he was in deadly 
earnest, fell away from the prisoner, right and left, so 
that no stray shot should reach them by mistake. 
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Kobert, bound now to the bar, could not move hand 
or foot. The struggle had exhausted him, and he was 
faint and giddy from the blow he had received on the 
head, but his nerve held, and he clenched his teeth 
and hands, and watched calmly the slow, clumsy 
movements of his drunken murderer. 

" Hand me the pistol, Bdy, boy. His pistol — ^mine, 
I mean, for it's sure to be the one he stole from me. Is 
it loaded ? Well, my eyes ain't good to-night Capped, 
too. All's right, thin. Now, you — ^you — ^what's yer 
name ? — ^aye. Abolitionist — now, Abolitionist, 'fore I 
let go, I hev some words to say. Don't ye speak. 
Tanks alius like argyfyin' ; I ain't to be argyfied with. 
Listen, ye spalpeen. Listen. Why am I goin' to kill 
you? 'Cos you marked me? No; though I have 
killed scores for less. 'Cos you damaged Billy Ballin- 
ger's mouth and nigh tumbled Sed Lameter's head off? 
No, again. It's 'cos you are an Abolitionist Cap'n 
Howlett tol' me so himself. Yes, he did. * Pat,' he 
says, * that young rat from the North' — rat was what 
he called ye — ' that rat is an Abolitionist, and must be 
wiped out' That's what he said — * wiped out' ' Out 
of creation altogither, cap'n,' sez I, for I am very par- 
ticular on these points, * or out of Kansas — which ?' An' 
he puts his lips close to my ear, and whispers * Out of 
creation, Pat, out of the world.' That was your sen- 
tence. Abolitionist Now, stand and receive it. I'll 
count three." 

He paused ; the drunken look left his face, every line 
hardened to iron. 

" One — two — three." 

He pulled the trigger, and a report, dull and smoth- 
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erered as such sounds are in a confined space, crashed 
out The splinter of glass followed, but not a sound 
from Robert. When the smoke lifted, it was seen 
that Laughlin had aimed too high and hit the mirror 
behind. 

Pat gave a drunken chuckle. 

" Missed, did I, boys ?" he said, raising his voice to 
drown a murmur of dissatisfaction among them. 
" Well, an' I meant to ; yes, I did. Dry up, all of 
ye, quick. What? I aimed too high? Well, this 
time there shall be no doubt. One — ^two — ^what's that 
noise V^ 

A loud double knock came at the door of the 
saloon. 

" Never mind the blasted knocking," muttered the 
man called Ballinger, impatiently. " We'll let *em in 
when we feel like it If you ain't a coward, Pat, let 
daylight into him, or I will." 

The Irishman went purple in the face. 

" Coward, ye say, ye little Bill, ye little skewer, you. 
I'll pay ye presently for addressing your betters so. 
Wa'al, Abolitionist, your respite's up. Say your last 
prayer ; here goes !" 

He raised the pistol a second time, but as his finger 
touched the trigger there was a noise outside as if the 
building were coming down, the door fiew open, lock 
and hinges giving way at once, and Pat Laughlin's 
bullet lodged itself in the ceiling. The next moment 
his revolver was fiying through one of the plate-glass 
windows, and a blow was delivered on the side of 
his head which stretched him on his back insensible. 
Over him, with a revolver in each hand and a cheer- 
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ful smile on his face, albeit a look in his eyes that was 
not easy to meet, stood the short sturdy figure of Mr. 
Isaac Shappett. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THB MAN BEHIND THE MASK, 

" Gay work, boys, 'pon my word ! Brother Piggott, 
you owe me a debt that will want some paying if ever 
we reckon it up. Another minute and we'd have been 
a lifetime too late for you." Shappett looked over his 
shoulder as he spoke and nodded at a man who had 
followed him. It was the proprietor of the saloon, 
and the man who had supported Allen Elmore at the 
meeting the day before. Mr. Piggott did not look 
comfortable, but he tried to cry ofF the aflFair with a 
high hand and addressed his barkeeper fiercely : 

" What d'ye mean by 'lowing all this, Joseph ? No 
doubt it's one of Pat's practical jokes. I can see it is. 
But if I leave you in charge, 1 expect order kept. 
Supposin' there'd been an accident, supposin' !" 

" Brandy, Joe, or the man will die. Quick !" 

Shappett had spoken. When Piggott stepped for- 
ward, he had himself hurried to Robert and found that 
his hair was a mass of clotted blood, and that he was 
unconscious. 

A change so swift and sudden that those who knew 

him marvelled now came over Shappett. His smile 

vanished, his teeth became tightly set, and his voice 

was full of the quick vibration of a man in pain. 
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"Hand me a knife, someone, to cut these cursed 
belts. If he dies, every man of ye shall hang. Stand 
aside and give him air. Piggott, stop your blasted 
gabble and help me. Lift his legs, now, gently — so, 
on to the counter. Put something under his head. 
Raise it. Now the brandy. Pour a little between his 
teeth, rub his throat to get it down. A little more — 
not too much. That's it. Rub his limbs, one of you ; 
the circulation has stopped. There, he's coming round. 
How do you feel, boy ?" 

Robert had only fainted, and a very brief applica- 
tion of Isaac's remedies brought him to. In a few 
minutes he was sitting up, his head on Shappett's 
shoulder, giddy and stupid, but quite conscious. For 
a moment he hardly knew where he was or what had 
happened. Then it all came back, and he smiled at 
Isaac Shappett. 

" I guess you have saved my life." 

By this time the hotel-keeper had quite recovered 
his customary coolness of manner, though his face was 
a trifle paler than usual. 

" Not so, Robert," he said, briskly ; " I refer you to 
Mr. Piggott. I came at his request. This is not my 
saloon." 

Mr. Piggott, who had been following Shappett's 
instructions with trembling hands and a very white 
face, forced a laugh. 

" AUers on the spot, Isaac. Never a man seen like 

you for bein' there! "Wa'al, anyway, no harm has 

come but a few bruises. There should not have been 

that if I'd known what was goin' on here. But the 

boys are rough, there is no gainsaying. I will have 
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Btrictenqairy made. Mr. Holdenougb, yon will remain 
to-night and occupy a bed of mine, free of expense, 
and a doctor shall 'tend yoa soon as my man can tote 
him round." 

Bat Kobert was already on bis feet, clutching Shap- 
pett's arm to steady himself. He felt as if he bad just 
wakened from some dreadful dream. The saloon was 
empty. One by one the men had sneaked away. Pat 
Laughlin, who had arisen from his fall a sober man, 
and from shame rather than from dread of conse- 
quences, had taken himself off with the rest. Only 
the marks of the struggle and the dizziness of his own 
brain remained to remind Robert in hia present state 
of what he had passed through. He felt intensely 
stupid and childish, and could only shake his head 
and cling to Shappett's arm when Mr. Piggott invited 
him to become his guest. Isaac answered for him. 

" That will do, brother. Friend Holdenough comes 
with me. As for the boys. If you think enquiry will 
teach them manners, sense, or humanity when they 
have tested your whisky, I will supply yon with the 
name of every last one. I know them, and perhaps 
one or two know me now. But the enquiry can wait, 
I daresay. Robert, lad, step out straight, and lean all 
you know upon me." 

There was no more said. After one or two false 
jported by Shappett on one side and the bar- 
i the other, with Mr. Piggott himself to open 
Robert made his way across the road, and at 
led Shappett's somehow. He fainted again 
I got up-stairs, and when he came to himself 
,t he was undressed and in his bed, and Isaac, 
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with his sleeves turned up, busy with lint and baixdages, 
No doctor was wanted here. Where Isaac had gained 
his experience of ambulance work, Robert neither 
knew nor cared, but in an exceedingly short time his 
head, wrists, and ankles were bathed and dressed. A 
gash he had received in the forehead was sewn up, 
and a soothing draught of Miss Shappett's own inven- 
tion sent him off into a sound sleep. 

Upon waking the next morning, Robert made an 
effort to get up, though he had a racking headache, 
and was too stiff to stand. But Miss Shappett appeared 
and forbade him to think of it. 

" My brother Isaac has told me, if you please," the 
little woman said, with a very serious face, " that I 
was to keep you abed if I had to take your clothes 
away. You must not move till he has been here." 

Isaac came in before long, and ordered his sister to 
bring up breakfast. 

Not a trace of the excitement betrayed last night 
was left in Shappett's manner now. 

" How are we ?" he said, feeling Robert's pulse in a 
professional manner. "Ah, hal! Fast and flighty. 
I expected that. Head hot, too. You will keep in 
this bed, Mr. Holdenough, until to-morrow morning. 
Then we will see. How do ye feel ?" 

" Very grateful to you," Robert answered, with a 
glance that made Shappett say, "Pshaw!" and try to 
change the subject. But Robert would not have it. 

"See now, let us be under no misunderstanding 

about this. I recollect more than I did last night, and 

have had time to put things together. Piggott came 

because you sent him. Is that not so ? And it was 
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you, not Piggott, who sent LaugUin's pistol through 
the window and dropped on the Irishman so quickly. 
These are &cts, Mr. 8happett, and facts we know are 
stubborn things. There is something else. I went 
away on a tramp to get out of your track. I turned 
into Piggott's for the same reason. Now I see my 
folly. While I remain in this country I will stay by 
you, and when I return to Boston, which will be as 
soon as I have pulled myself round, my friend shall 
know how much his introduction has been worth. I 
tell you, and I will not have you deny it, you have 
saved my life." 

Isaac Shappett looked up sharply when he heard the 
last words, and the expression in his eyes hardened in 
a curious way, though his lips continued to smile. 

" Wa'al, friend Robert, hev it your own way. As 
for returning to Boston, or anywhere else, you will 
not leave this house for a week at least. Here comes 
breakfast. To-night, if you have picked up any, I 
will mention one or two ideas that hev come into my 
head this last day or two. But they can wait. What 
you have to do is to get on your feet squarely, then 
we'll see." 

Robert eat his breakfast with more relish than he 
could have expected, and dozed most of the day. 
That night he slept soundly, and was so far recovered 
the next day that he hobbled down-stairs and rested 
in Shappett's parlour. After supper that evening 
Isaac unearthed some exceedingly choice cigars, and 
Robert guesaed that an interesting conversation waa 
in prospect. Shappett said very little at first He 
drew Robert on to describing the events of forty-eight 
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hours ago, and till he was brought up by a direct 
question said nothing at all himself. But Robert 
knew something of his ways by this time, and when 
his own narrative was finished broke in. 

"I want to know how you found out what was 
going on?" 

" We-el, you see, most things that happen in San- 
tone ^t around to me. The queer bit in this business 
is that I was so much behind time. But I had trouble 
in hunting Piggott. The old fox had run himself 
away in a very cute manner, fearing lest he might be 
wanted ; but I know all his holes, found him, roped 
him in, and the rest was easy. It was a squeak, though, 
for you. But Elmore's, where I happened to be lo- 
cated" — Shappett paused here to manipulate his cigar 
—"Elmore's"— puff, puff— " Elmore's, I say"— puff— 
** is a smart little step from town." 

Robert looked up quickly, and opened his mouth as 
if to speak ; shut it again, and frowned at the fire. 

A silence followed, broken at last by Robert. 

" Mr. Shappett, you sent me to Elmore's." 

"Pardon me, friend Holdenough, I should have 
reckoned by this time that you knew my name was 
Isaac." 

" Isaac, then." 

" Thank you. Tou were saying ?" 

** It was through you I went to Allen Elmore." 

" That is so." 

" I want to know whether he, or anyone, spoke of 
me to you ?" 

" Your name was mentioned." 

" In what way ?" 
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Isaac smiled and shook his head. 

" A hard question, Eobert. There were four people : 
Allen, his wife, Miss Ruth the niece, and Captain 
Howlett My memory is very bad at remembering 
conversations, but, as far as I can recollect, all the folk 
spoke of you, and each in a different way." 

Again Robert looked up as if about to ask a ques- 
tion ; again he dropped his eyes. At length he said, 
with half a sigh and half a laugh : 

" Thank you. It don't matter, anyway." 

Another pause, much longer than the last. Robert, 
leaning forward, resting his head on his hand, con- 
tinued to frown deeply at the unoffending fire. Isaac, 
gently rocking himself to and fro in the laziest of 
lounging chairs, looked at Robert from under his 
drooping eyelids. It was he who spoke first this time : 

" There were some words after all, that night, which 
kind of stuck by me; but I don't know that they 
would be interesting hearing to you." 

" Whose were they ?" 

" Captain Howlett's." 

Robert smiled, or, to speak more correctly, showed 
his teeth. " Please tell me." 

" It 'peared as if you and the captain had been hav- 
ing some argument. Is that so? Ah! I made no 
enquiries from him, and you have not told me, so I 
know nothing about that ; but I guessed there must 
hev been some crackers jumpin' round lively, for what 
he said to me was meant, I guess, in dead bitter 
earnest. *Tell Mr. Holdenough,' he says, he called 
you an ugly name, but I never repeat names, — * Tell 

him that I advise he should leave Kansas for Boston 
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the first day he can get a coach east, or he will find 
this country too hot to hold him/ He said a good 
deal more, but it all come to about that. He seemed 
terrible upset, and I thought, as I looked at his face, 
I'd rather be myself than you, unless you took his 
advice and left." 

Robert laughed unpleasantly. 

" What terrible news ! Shall I go to-night ? Don't 
you think you may get into trouble for harbouring 
me?" 

"I will stand that racket," was the quiet answer. 
" But what did you say to the captain to make him 
rar' so?" 

" Told him that I was an Abolitionist, and that the 
day would come when there were no slaves in the 
Union." 

•*Ah! What else?" 

"Nothing that I can remember, — no, nothing at 
all." 

" What is there between you ?" 

" Why do you ask me that ?" 

" Because, friend, that man has some reason to de- 
sire your departure from this country more powerfully 
acting on his mind than abolition of slaves. What 
have you done to him ? The mention of your name 
sends shivers down his back. I know I speak truth," 
Isaac continued, with his dry smile, " for, after I saw 
the first signs of this, I put your name in 'bout every 
third word I spoke, and the effect was wonderful." 

Robert laughed more amiably. 

"Howlett had a bad time, then." 

"I don't say that. Southerners like fire, especially 
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in speech. But, mind, he is a man of his word. 
When shall you start East ?" 

Robert shut his teeth together. 

" When I am tired of Kansas.'* 

Shappett grunted, and muttered inaudibly to him- 
self. 

" I want to consult you about this/* Robert went on, 
slowly. " I am quite tired of Santone, and Santone is 
tired of me. Is Santone Kansas ? That is the ques- 
tion." 

" But, Robert, friend. Captain Howlett said, * Leave 
Kansas.' " 

** Howlett ! What has he to do with my actions ?" 

^^ I tell you he is a fighting man and means business." 

" And is there not in the whole of Kansas one sin- 
gle Free-SoUer, Abolitionist, or what you will, who 
means business on the other side ? Are they all Allen 
Elmores ? Isaac, if I could find one, just one, true 
man in all this land who would hold out his hand to 
me, and say, * We lie quiet now, but we are waiting 
and biding our turn, and when the opportunity comes, 
we shall strike, and strike home. Come with us,' I 
would go to him, wherever he was, whoever he might 
be. I have strength and a little money. I am young, 
and I can work and wait. The notion I had when I 
left Boston of helping the Free-State cause has become 
a conviction now. All I want is the opportunity, and 
a man I can trust as a leader. Tell me, is there such 
a man ?" 

" Why do you come to me ?" 

Both men were on their feet now. Robert's face 

was white to the lips. He was in a state of strong ex- 
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citement, and held out his hands towards Isaac in 
mute appeal. Shappett, his back against the fire- 
place, his hands in his pockets, looked much the 
calmer of the two, but in his eyes lurked a smothered 
fire that showed he was not less excited than his com- 
panion. 

" Why do I come to you ? Because you know every- 
one, and because — because I believe in the bottom of 
my heart, though I cannot tell why, that you are as 
firm an Abolitionist as I am myself. Is that not true ?" 

At this direct thrust, Shappett never moved a mus- 
cle of his face, but the light in his eyes grew brighter. 

^^ One thing at a time, Robert, friend. There is one 
man for you — ^but only one." 

" Do you know him ?" 

" We were boys together." 

« Who is he ?" 

" John Brown of Ossawatomie." 

" Related to those men at the meeting ?" 

" Then- father." 

" I will go to him at once." 

Shappett laid his hand on Robert's shoulder, his 
fingers closing there with a strong grip. 

" Hold steady, lad ; listen to me. You are young, 
and you know nothing. I have lived twenty-five years 
longer in the world than you ; listen. 

" John Brown, John Brown's sons, and the one or 

two he has pulled together of his own way of thinking, 

have no friends in this country. They live quiet now, 

but in a few weeks at most that will happen which will 

loose every weapon against them that the pro-slavery 

men can get together. They are poor as rats, their 
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clothes are patched to the linings, and their food is 
corn-mush and milk and a bit of pork now and then. 
I tell you they live hard, for every penny John 
Brown can scrape he has other uses for than luxuries. 
No one thinks them of any account yet, though all 
know their ideas. Missourians fall to pieces laffing 
when you mention them. That is John Brown and 
his company. Can you live so ? Can you fight when 
the time comes against odds a hundred to one ? That 
is what going to John Brown means. He will haye 
no man around who means less, and he is right.'* 

" He is quite right,'' Robert rejoined, steadily. " I 
am prepared for all that. But I want to know what 
kind of man is John Brown." 

A smile came into Isaac's face, a smile Bobert had 
never seen there before. - There was tenderness and 
admiration in it, such a smile as you see in a father's 
face when you speak of his eldest son. 

" What kind of man ? I knew him, stock-driving, 
at ten year old, the best, bravest, and brightest lad you 
ever saw. I knew him as a man in partnership with 
Sam Perkins, of Springfield, Ohio, wool-growing ; the 
worst hand at business ever made. He had a capital 
eye for a horse ; no work was ever too hard for him ; 
but money! That man knows no more of money, 
though he is fifty-six years of age, than a baby of fifty- 
six hours. All his life, no matter what chances drop 
in his mouth, he will be poor as Job, and proud of it. 
His word is better than the bonds of most people. He 
will make twenty-five cents go further than you would 
a dollar. That is the man as far aa he is like ordinary 
men. But he is not an ordinary man. Since he were 
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ten years old he has thought about the abolition of 
slavery. NTot by words and pamphlets, stump-speaking, 
or newspaper articles. Those things John Brown 
knows naught about, and does not believe in. What 
he does think about it you will find out best from him- 
self. But I may tell you this ; if an angel were to come 
down from heaven and tell him slavery were right, he 
would tell that angel he was a liar. He knows his 
Bible by heart and believes it. He has a will of iron, 
and has never known fear in his life. That is the man 
all round. I can tell you no more." 

" And yourself, Isaac ; what are you V* 

It was now Robert's turn to smile, and he looked 
the hotel-keeper in the face. 

Shappett met the glance. 

" I shall not try to get away from that," he said, 
simply ; " no man has ever known what I am before, 
but I will tell you now. You have heard about John 
Brown, and you are going to him ?" 

Robbert nodded. 

" Well, then, I am John Brown's friend.'* 



CHAPTER VII. 

JOHN BROWN OF OSSAWATOMIB. 

Robert did not leave Santone for a week. He did 
not wish to present himself to John Brown before he 
was thoroughly sound, and his head troubled him for 
some days after the rest of his bruises were healed. It 
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was weary waiting, and never was a man more thank- 
ful to leave prison than Robert to turn his back on 
Shappett's Hotel. He had not been altogether idle. 
For some hours daily he had made excursions on to 
the prairie, and had practised upon such small game 
as he could find — prairie-dogs and rabbits — with the 
revolver and Sharp's rifle, and he left Santone a good 
average marksman with both arms. He had also 
bought a horse, and one of the best in the Territory. It 
was Kentucky bred, but accustomed to Kansas coun- 
try — strong, swift, and steady under fire. Isaac had 
chosen it, and Robert had found that Isaac's opinion 
on horse-flesh, when he vouchsafed any, which was not 
often, was quoted throughout the district. 

The sensation of riding a spirited horse on a fresh 
April morning has an exhilarating eflect upon both 
mind and body, and a man must be suflfering from some 
vital grief or be a confirmed misanthrope, if such ex- 
ercise does not raise his spirits to the point of seeing 
life from a cheerful point of view. Robert was no ex- 
ception to the rule. He contrasted his present position, 
as Sancho, his horse, broke into a brisk canter after 
leaving town, with the last time he took this road, 
tired out, miserable, and half drowned. Now he 
breasted the hill, where the first meeting with Elmore 
and Laughlin took place, and Sancho fell into a quick 
marching step ; a few minutes more and the White 
House itself was in sight. Robert wondered as he 
paced on whether a capricious fate would bring him 
face to face with Ruth before he passed on his way to 
Ossawatomie, and took the final step which would cut 
him oS even from the friendship he had once so ar- 
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dently wished for. Even as the thought entered his 
mind he caught sight of a white spot in the garden, 
which as he drew nearer became a well-remembered 
figure hoeing as he had seen her on that day which 
now seemed years ago. He laughed a little sarcas- 
tically, and quickened Sancho's pace. But cool as he 
looked and intended to feel, his pulses beat faster and 
faster as he drew near. He noted that her face was 
turned towards the road, that she was not far from the 
gate, and in his inmost soul a hope, so keen as to be 
almost painful, arose that when she looked up her face 
would break into that frank sweet smile that had 
charmed him first of all. An absurd sense that she 
belonged to him fastened itself upon his imagination. 
Unconsciously he guided Sancho towards the gate, and 
pressed his hand upon the bridle till the noble beast, 
arching his neck and impatiently shaking his mane, 
was proceeding at his slowest walking pace. 

Nearer and nearer still. A tall figure Robert knew 
to be Mrs. Elmore's stepped on to the porch of the 
house and looked at the horseman, shading her eyes 
with her hand; but Ruth, working at her potatoes 
with immense energy, seemed neither to hear nor see 
anything beyond them. 

The gate was reached ; the gate was passed. Robert 
was opposite to where Ruth worked, and at this mo- 
ment Sancho's hoof struck a piece of stone, and Ruth 
looked up. Obeying an impulse he could not restrain 
— though utterly against all his resolutions — ^Robert 
raised his hat and wished her good-morning. But no 
answering greeting came from Ruth. She drew her- 
self together stiffly, gave him a grave, silent bow, and 
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then returned to her work with redoubled energy. 
Robert crimsoned to the roots of his hair, replaced his 
hat on his brow, while Sancho received a touch of the 
spur which caused him to bound forward at a gallop 
and carry his rider out of sight of the White House 
in a few minutes. In the interval Mrs. Elmore had 
strolled down the garden walk and found Ruth lean- 
ing absently on her hoe. 

" That was Robert Holdenough." 

"Yes." 

" Did you speak to him ?" 

" Certainly not." 

Mrs. Elmore smiled sardonically. 

"He 'pears to be in haste. Where's he bound, I 
wonder ?" 

Ruth made no reply ; she seemed absorbed in some 
other train of thought. She placed her hand in her 
aunt's arm and accompanied her back to the house. 

" Of course I should not think of speaking to him," 
she said, suddenly. " How well he looks on horse- 
back ! I did not know New England men could ride." 

Robert had an eighteen-mile journey before him. 
The day was cloudless, and as the sun rose higher the 
air became soft and oppressive. It was perfect " grow- 
ing weather," but inclined to be enervating for human 
beings, and Robert, after being an hour under the hot 
sun, began to feel languid and drowsy. His spirits 
became depressed again, and an intense irritability 
tormented him. Had he not been a lover of animals, 
and of horses in particular, he might have vented 

some of it upon Sancho ; but, as it was, he allowed it 
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to ferment inwardly, and the only vent he gave it was 
to picture various imaginary interviews with Captain 
Howlett, each of which began differently, but somehow 
ended the same way, namely, a severe castigation of the 
captain by Robert with a new Mexican " Quirt," pre- 
sented as a parting gift by Isaac Shappett. Reflections 
of this nature, enlivened by the hope that the day might 
really come when he would meet the captain face to 
face, occupied the time to some purpose, and Robert 
presently found himself approaching the village of 
Ossawatomie, some two miles from " Brown's Run." 
All this ground was soon to become as familiar to him 
as the streets of Boston. He noticed now that the face 
of the country was hanging. He crossed by a rough 
wooden bridge a deep and swiftly running river — ^the 
Marais des Cygnes. The prairie road, dull and mo- 
notonous, gave way to a path up the hill, winding 
between broken plantations of scrub cedar and oak. 
Ossawatomie was about a mile from the river side — a 
cluster of log huts "cleared" from the plantation. 
Women in sun-bonnets were busy here, washing clothes 
outside the houses, nursing babies in the sun or work- 
ing at patches of vegetable garden. As he went on, 
through the trees to the left, he caught glimpses of the 
Marais de Cygnes below, and found he was travelling 
almost parallel with the river. On his right the coun- 
try was broken up with ravines, sharp hills and dales, 
bare of human habitation, and thickly clothed with 
timber. In such contrast was this scenery to the tame 
prairie around Santone, that Robert felt as if he had 
stepped into a new country altogether. The very at- 
mosphere was different— cooler and more bracing, and 
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permeated with aroma of cedar and pine, most refresh- 
ing and invigorating to the system. All around him 
reigned silence — ^the silence of a new world. Now and 
then a chipmunk darted with a rustle and a flash of 
brown fiir along the bough of a tree. Once he saw an 
eagle leisurely sailing in great circles overhead, and 
made out its nest at the head of a dead pine, stand- 
ing straight and bare, high above its neighbours in 
the ravine, like the mast of a submerged ship. 

It was now nearly noon, and Robert began to feel 
hungry, and thought, with some inward misgiving, of 
what Shappett had said about John Brown's Spartan 
fare. He noticed with satisfaction that the road was 
more open ; that here and there a dead tree had been 
cut down and carted away, probably for fire-wood. 
Glimpses of prairie became visible again between the 
ravines, and once, where there was a gap in the tim- 
ber, he saw to the left a broad piece of water, where 
the Marais des Cygnes joined the Pottawatomie River. 
Meadowland in long stretches bordered this river, 
only waiting for the plough to blossom into the most 
fertile land in America. 

The rocky path now became broader every moment. 
Now, a few hundred yards away, a wreath of smoke 
curled upwards among the trees ; the sound of an axe 
ringing out in the still air with a steady regularity 
gave full evidence of the abode of men, and Robert, 
from the description given him by Shappett, knew he 
was near his journey's end. The road curved sharply 
to the left, and full in view came a low-roofed house of 
logs standing in the midst of tree-stumps cleared by fire. 
Hardly had Robert turned Sancho's head in this direc- 
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tion when a Bhepherd puppy, a burly mass of black 
and brown wool, came out of the house and barked 
with the shrill volubility and importance of its age and 
breed. This greeting was shortly followed by the ap- 
pearance of a man who advanced slowly in silence. 
Robert looked at him with intense curiosity, which 
speedily became keen anticipation, for as the figure 
and lineaments of the man became visible it was 
obvious that this was John Brown himself. 

Day and night for a week Robert had thought of 
John Brown — what he would look like, how he would 
speak, whether he would prove disappointing and 
commonplace upon acquaintance. Fearing this, he 
had schooled himself to expect nothing, and make the 
best of what he saw, trusting that, whatever his first 
impressions might be, Isaac's remarks would be justi- 
fied in the end. 

What he did see was a spare, elderly man, tall and 

deep-chested, with square shoulders and a long neck. 

He had been cooking, and was dressed in a flannel 

shirt without a collar, a pair of brown trousers, and long 

boots. No man in such guise looks imposing or exactly 

dignified. But Robert saw one thing at once which 

struck him favourably. Poor as John Brown's dress 

was, it was scrupulously clean and neat. His shirt, of 

rough grey cotton, was spotless ; his trousers, patched, 

as Shappett had expressed it, " to the lining," fitted 

him without a crease, while his boots — strangest of all 

in a Western Territory — were as well polished as 

though he were in the cavalry and just off parade. So 

much for the outward figure of the man as it appeared 

at first glance. Then Robert looked into the face, and 
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all his fears vanished forever. It was a longish face, 
set, as we have said, on a long neck. The forehead 
was high and rather narrow, brows straight-cut, light 
in colour, and beneath them eyes of the darkest grey. 
Here Robert's observations came to a full stop. Not 
until he had become acquainted with John Brown, and 
studied his face at rest, did he take any note of the 
large hooked nose, broad, strong mouth, and massive 
chin. For it was by the eyes that John Brown was 
known to friend or foe. Eyes of great width, the lids 
slightly drooping, giving a look of watchful keenness 
which, combined with a natural steely brightness, 
imparted to them an extraordinary power of expres- 
sion. Above the forehead his hair, dark but touched 
with grey, grew thick and low. It was brushed straight 
back without parting, and was closely cut round the 
clean-shaven face. 

There was not a weak place anywhere ; and the lines 
over the forehead and round the eyes and the mouth, 
the down-drawn curve of the lips, and the hard " set" 
of the jaw showed the nature of the man. One full of 
headstrong, violent passions, with infinite capacity for 
love and hate, intense sympathy and narrow prejudice, 
all held in the grip of a tremendous will. He saw 
one side of life, but only one ; and where he inspired 
one man with devotion, he filled ten others with fear 
and hatred. Yet he did his life's work as few have 
ever done. He died happy and content, knowing that 

" Though they slew him with the sword, 
And in the fire the touchstone humed, 
Its doings could not be overturned, 
Its undoings restored. 
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" And when, to stop all future harm, 
They strewed the ashes to the hreeze, 
They little guessed each grain of these 
Conveyed the fearful charm." 

Such was John Brown, and Robert, meeting for the 
first time the gaze of those steel-grey eyes, felt his 
pulse beat fast and his colour rise. Instinctively he 
raised his hat 

" Captain Brown ?" 

The man nodded with a kind of impatience. 

"My name is Brown, friend. What is your busi- 
ness ? Sit you on this log and tell me.'* 

John Brown pointed to the felled trunk of a tree 
near at hand, watching every movement of Robert's 
with lynx-like keenness. In his belt was a pistol, 
near which he kept his right hand while he spoke. 

This reception was somewhat chilling. It had not 
struck Robert that anyone would suspect him. He 
did as he was bid. 

" I was advised to see you by Isaac Shappett.'* 

" Of Santone ?" 

" Yes." 

" What is your purpose with me ?" 

His tone was gentle now, and his right hand slid 
naturally into his pocket; his eyes became curious. 

" I came to Kansas from Massachusetts ten days ago 
with an introduction to Shappett. I intended to make 
my living farming. But my ideas have been altered 
since. I have come to you instead." 

" Free-Soiler ?" 

Robert raised his head. 

"Abolitionist, captain. That is why you see me 
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here. Will you have me, and take my services as a 
volunteer?" 

A strange variety of expressions passed over John 
Brown's face. At the word Abolitionist a light shone 
in his eyes, his lips parted, and the stern face was 
almost beautiful for a moment. But when Robert 
asked his question the light faded, and while the 
mouth remained open with an eager expression, the 
eyes became keenly critical again. 

" How, young man ? We are simple folk, only mid- 
dling able to get our daily bread, and provide some- 
how, with God's help, for our families far away. Me 
and my sons live rough and poor. You have never 
lived as we do. Last winter, but for the exceeding 
mercy of the Lord, we should have died of cold." 

*' Well for Kansas and freedom that you did not." 

" You say that— why ?" 

" Your sons, captain — I saw two on the election day 
— are the only men I have yet seen in Kansas. Let me 
share with you what comes, rough or smooth, and 
work for you. I ask no more than that." 

" You ask much. I do not know you. I judge you 
are Northern bred. Boston, maybe? Well, it is a 
good city, but, like all cities, more prone to words than 
works. I shall want to know what you have done with 
your life. We try to live as becomes God-fearing men. 
No man who drinks or is loose in his conversation 
shall ever abide in my house. You say you are an 
Abolitionist. What have you done to prove it ? Un- 
derstand, I came to Kansas, not to protect the property 
of men calling themselves supporters of a free State, 

but who submit to any insults from pro-slavery men, 
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and elect, or allow to be elected, as legislators those 
who pass laws to protect traffic in slaves. I am here 
to strike a blow for the down-trodden and oppressed, 
if it is God's will. You would help me ? The need 
for help is sore. Most of all we want men. But they 
must be men who fear the Lord their God ; men who 
will not falter or stay their steps, though the path they 
tread be slippery with blood. It is written ' Without 
the shedding of blood there is no remission of sins.* 
Wliat is your name ? So. Then, Robert Holdenough, 
are you such a man ? Can you swear to me in the face 
of the Almighty that the freedom of the slave is dearer 
to you than comfort or happiness or life itself? Aye 
— ^than the lives and happiness of others ? Tell me — 
for if you enter my house all this and more may be 
required of you." 

He paused for an answer, his big eyes gazing into 
the young man^s face as though he would read his 
soul. 

Robert was strongly moved. The intense earnest- 
ness of the man and his deep ringing voice impressed 
him deeply. He extended his hand. 

" I swear to all this — every word. I have done little 
enough. Until I came to Kansas I had only thought 
and read and dreamed of doing. Since I have been 
here — Shappett can tell you. I stood up with your 
sons and one other in favour of clearing the polls by 
force, and the next day nearly lost my life in Piggott's 
saloon at the hands of Pat Laughlin. It is my con- 
viction that nothing but war will make Kansas a free 
State. If you will not have me, I shall leave the 
country. 
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John Brown listened attentively. When Robert 
paused, but not till then, he took his hand. 

" I will take you. You shall live in my own house. 
We have work for another hand, and for this I will 
give you board and lodging. I cannot manage more. 
Will that serve V 

Robert hesitated. It was on the tip of his tongue to 
offer payment, for the poverty indicated by Shappett 
was obviously a constant companion of John Brown's ; 
but a glance at the proud face silenced the idea, and 
he accepted the offer heartily. 

John Brown rose from the log with a brisk move- 
ment and change of tone. 

" That is a good beast of yours, Robert Tour own 
choice or Isaac's? You need not say. I know the 
•brand. The man who owned him was in Isaac's debt ; 
you would not have had a look in else. Take him to 
the stable and fodder him. I go to the house. The 
boys will be round for lunch soon. You will find all 
you need." 

They parted — ^Robert leading his horse away, 
puzzled by the strange sensation of having known 
John Brown before, and feeling perfectly at home. 

The stable was a roughly built shed of logs chinked 
with mud, and a roof of boards covered with a load 
of earth. Here, Robert, to his astonishment, found 
two other horses of excellent breeding and in fine 
condition ; rarely were such beautiful creatures to be 
seen in so humble an abode. His attention was drawn 
from this by the sound of voices. A group of men 
were at the shanty, two of whom, Jason and Oliver, 
advanced to meet Robert and shook him cordially 
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by the hand. They introduced him to three more 
brothers — John, the eldest, Salmon, and Frederick. 
By the time this was over Robert's fingers fairly ached, 
for the hands of these men were like iron, and the 
brotherly grips they gave him, tremendous. But his 
heart was warmed within him through and through. 
There was a strange difference between the young 
Browns and their father. John (Junior) was grave, 
and had rather a melancholy expression ; but the rest 
were possessed with an inexhaustible fund of good 
spirits and fun. None had their father's look of force ; 
but not one shrank from laying down his life when his 
time came. 

To-day, while John Brown sat silent and serious, 
now and then glancing keenly at Robert, but otherwise 
buried in thought, the boys talked and laughed, 
chaffed one another, and made jokes of a very simple 
sort, and seemed to enjoy life thoroughly. Robert 
was especially drawn to Jason Brown. He did not 
talk as much as the rest, but there was a constant 
twinkle in his eyes, and his sallies of dry humour 
made even his father smile. He it was who drew 
Robert on to describe the attempted robbery of Allen 
Elmore ; but when Frederick Brown, a jovial youth, 
the biggest and the least intelligent of the family, 
made a clumsy joke about the delicacy of Elmore's 
position through Captain Howlett's constant attentions 
to his niece, Jason detected the cloud on Robert's 
brow at once, and skilfully changed the subject. 
When the meal was over, the young men departed to 
their work. Two were ploughing near the river. 
Salmon and Jason were helping John to put the 
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finishing tonches to a house he had built, for John was 
a family man. Robert was left with old John Brown. 
Without waiting for directions, Robert proceeded 
to gather the dishes together in a business-like man- 
ner, threw the scraps into a pail, and cleared a space 
on the table for the operation of washing-up. John 

Brown, who was filling a corn-cob pipe, watched him 
gravely. 

" It is some while, Robert, since you lived in Boston 
city.'' 

" Why so V 

" I have been there several times. I never observed 
a Boston man make himself of use about a house. Noj 
not one. You have lived elsewhere, my son." 

" I know something of farm life, captain. I have 
not been in town for a year. Which pail do you use ?" 

" The large one. But see, this is not your work. I 
have harder toil to give you. Walk with me a little 
ways and I will show you." 

The afternoon was still and balmy. The scene as 
quiet and peaceful as any in England. A short distance 
from the house stood a number of cedars. Three had 
been cut down, the rest stood waiting their fate. 

" Can you use an axe, my son ? Try." 

Robert slipped off his coat and waistcoat, rolled up 
his sleeves, and picked up the axe and examined its 
edge. 

" You keep your tools well sharpened." 

" We must here. Let me see you mark this tree." 

Robert smiled. Not yet did John Brown trust his 
story of farm experience. 

Crash ! The axe cleft the trunk of the cedar, sink- 
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ing ia nearly to the head ; another blow, yet another, 
and the chips flew right and left, the edge striking the 
tree where the axeman's eye had marked the spot. 
The wound in the trunk gaped wide and red, as clean- 
cut and shapely as a knife dividing cheese. Robert 
warmed to his work now, and his blows came faster 
and faster, and John Brown stood watching, saying 
never a word. At length the tree began to bend, 
groan, totter, and at last fell crashing in the grass. Then 
John Brown slowly turned upon his heel, muttering as 
he went : 

" He is strong, his eyes are true, his hand steady. 
With the Lord's help this shall be worth much when 
the time comes. Isaac, you have done well." 



CHAPTER VIII, 

RUTH. 

Ruth Winsford was twenty years old. Most people 
refused to believe that she was more than eighteen, for 
she was an impulsive, demonstrative young person, in 
one mood to-day and another to-morrow. Her uncle 
and aunt — ^phlegmatic, steady-going folk — oft^en found 
it difficult to realise that twelve months hence Ruth 
would be a woman in her own right and mistress of a 
considerable fortune. 

It is true that Allen Elmore, looking back in the 
light of after events upon the early days of his guard- 
ianship, wondered why he had never detected any 
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evidence of the strong character which lay beneath 
Ruth's fresh, youthful ways ; but such is the force of 
habit that though a dozen times in the week Ruth had 
her own way, and worked her will spite of remonstrance 
and opposition from her guardians, they only looked 
upon it as the waywardness of a child whose whim it 
was not worth their while to cross. In other ways 
Ruth was an ideal ward for a cautious, painstaking 
lawyer ambitious of political advancement, and just 
clever enough to know that he could only gain by 
manipulation and careful nursing the prizes other men 
might win by wit and power. 

Ruth was an orphan; her father, a wealthy Vir- 
ginian planter, had married Elmore's only sister, and 
had no relations of his own. 

Ruth waa brought up in Virginia, and in Virginia 
she would have passed her life had not both her father 
and mother, when on a visit to friends in New Or- 
leans, fallen victims to the plague which raged through 
that city in 1854. They died on the same day, and 
Ruth, heart-broken, found herself suddenly without a 
connection in the world except an uncle, whom she 
had never seen, living in far-off Pennsylvania. To 
his house she went forthwith. The estate was sold, 
the proceeds invested in the name of trustees, Allen 
Elmore and another. All would come to Ruth, by 
the terms of her father's will, when she was twenty- 
one. In the mean time the interest was at the dis- 
posal of Allen Elmore, a fact which certain people 
said accounted for the news which shortly appeared 
that he had procured the place of land commissioner 
to the government in the new Territory of Kansas. 
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The same people — for everyone has their enemies — 
declared that he ought to be indicted for breach of 
trust if he took a girl with such expectations off to a 
barbarous Territory where society did not exist and 
life would be unbearably dull. It so happened, how- 
ever, that these people had particular and private 
reasons for wishing that the Southern heiress should 
remain in Philadelphia — ^possessing certain tall and 
growing sons. At any rate, such opinions, though 
perfectly well known to Allen Elmore, did not deter 
him a particle, and the step was promptly taken, with 
Ruth^s full approval, for she had an ardent desire 
about that time for a country life. 

So Ruth came into Kansas, and in her aunt's capable 
hands became a model housewife. Servants did not 
exist in the Territory in 1855. Her surplus energy 
the girl devoted to gardening and driving—whenever 
she could persuade her uncle to come with her, for it 
was not safe for her to go out without an escort. A 
quiet life, and rather dull on the whole, it must be 
confessed, until the autumn came, and Ruth the eager 
child began to grow into Ruth the woman. The 
change was wrought by the arrival of a company of 
soldiers, commanded by Captain Howlett, the son of 
an old friend of her father's. 

The friendship between these two ripened fast, and 
as Thanksgiving day drew near, the visits of the cap- 
tain became so regular and frequent, that if he stayed 
away for more than two or three days, his absence had 
to be strictly accounted for. Few men had a straighter 
course to run than Captain Howlett. Until Robert 
Holdenough appeared he had not experienced the least 
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rivalry. Such young men as lived in Santone were of 
far too humble a kind to dispute such a prize with an 
officer of the army. As for Eobert Holdenough, who 
was he? Howlett counted up, when alone, all the 
possible hours that this Yankee interloper could have 
spent in Ruth's society. They did not come to ten all 
told. And after that evening when he showed his 
hand and displayed his delightful principles, she had 
not mentioned his name. Moreover, the conviction 
grew daily in Howlett's mind that he had but to ask a 
certain question in order to gain possession of her 
future life. 

There was only one obstacle in his way, and, though 
it did not trouble him very seriously, it made him un- 
easy at times. This was the unqualified and uncon- 
cealed disapproval of Ruth's aunt. Mrs. Elmore was a 
Northern woman to the marrow of her bones. Ruth she 
loved and understood — ^perhaps better than her husband 
did, and forgave, for the sake of her unselfish nature 
and real simplicity, a certain imperiousness in the girl, 
a proud, queenly way of brushing aside any opposition 
to her favourite whims — finiit of her Southern training 
and Southern blood. But this captain of cavalry who 
came to woo her was quite a different matter. The 
very ease and polish of his manner annoyed Mrs. 
Elmore intensely. She was much more abrupt and 
angular in his presence than at any other tinle, brist- 
ling at his approach like an angry cat. As time went 
on, though there was no open declaration of war be- 
tween them — Howlett was far too diplomatic to allow 
this — secretly they were never at peace, and the gallant 
captain, despite his ease and assurance and ready tact, 
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found it advisable, before paying a visit to the White 
House, to ascertain that Mr. Elmore was at home. 

The captain belonged to the class of lover whom 
few young girls could resist. He was handsome, of 
good address, and had seen hard service in the Mexi- 
can "War. Thirty years of age, he was young enough 
to be in sympathy with a girl's aspirations and interests, 
yet old enough to have gone through more than one 
" aftair" already, and to have learnt the value of self- 
control. For a Southerner he was patient and far- 
seeing, and, taught by experience, made no effort to 
hurry matters to a conclusion too quickly. Yet he 
was in earnest — ^no man more so. He was at a time 
of life when most men feel that single blessedness is 
beginning to be a bore. Ruth's fortune was precisely 
what he needed most, for the state of his exchequer 
was gloomy in the extreme, and, to do him justice, he 
honestly felt her to be a good and charming girl — 
worthy in every way to be the wife of that highest 
creation among men — a Southern gentleman. 

But every general, however skilful, has some weak- 
ness in his strategy, if his foe could only know what 
it was. Captain Howlett, anxious though he was to 
win this girl, made one mistake — ^he was a little too 
deliberate. 

Ruth came of fiery ancestry, and when the con- 
sciousness dawned upon her that Captain Howlett's 
visits meant something — though no discordant chord in 
her nature was touched ; though, on the contrary, she 
felt a glow of pride that so brave and distinguished a 
man should have honoured her with his love, and be- 
lieved that she could give him hers in return — ^yet, as 
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the days and even weeks passed, and each evening at 
parting he went cheerfully away, a vagae disappoint- 
ment crept into her heart, and she caaght herself 
wondering what he meant. Yet at the same time she 
felt relieved, and so concluded in the end that her 
misgiving -came from youth and ignorance. At any 
rate, neither her rest by night nor her appetite by day 
were impaired by tiiese misgivings, and further we 
have no right to enquire. 

The time came at length, very shortly after Robert's 
departure to John Brown, when Captain Howlett de- 
cided that he must know his fate. After careful con- 
sideration, he came to the conclusion that he would 
find reason for absenting himself for a time, and then, 
returning unexpectedly, "win or lose it all." It 
seemed to him that at the present moment Buth's 
manner was too unreservedly friendly ; their meetings 
too regular and frequent in occurrence. To make 
quite sure, she must learn what it was to be without 
him. 

He managed the parting with great skill. Duty, he 
said, a soldier's duty, would compel him to be away 
for, perhaps, a month, perhaps less. Life would be 
almost unbearable away from Santone now, but in the 
service no man was his own master. Ruth did not 
appear so sorrowful the last evening as he expected ; 
but just before he went she was absent from the room 
for a few minutes, and when they said good-bye he 
thought he saw signs of recent tears in her eyes. El- 
more walked to the gate with him, and they stood 
talking some minutes. 

" You understand me, sir ?" 
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" My dear captain, do not speak another word. You 
are a man of honour, and you have been perfectly open 
with me. I have held nothing back on my side. Ruth 
is dear to me as my own daughter. My house should 
be her home, if she wished it, as long as she lived ; but, 
as you know, in a year she will be of age, and we old 
people must not think of ourselves. I wish you every 
success, and I am certain that were Colonel Winsford 
alive he would say the same. Good-bye to you, 
good-bye." 

The two men shook hands warmly, and then How- 
lett rode away. Elmore went straight to his study, 
and mused there for a while. " A year," he said to 
himself " is long enough. Those Southern Democrats 
owe me something now, when this comes off they 
will owe me more. He will keep his word with me, I 
think, for his own sake. If he does not, though he be 
engaged to her a hundred times over, it will be the 
worse for him." 

After which, Mr. Elmore returned to the drawing- 
room, and watched Ruth's face from behind his news- 
paper until she went to bed. 

The next day passed slowly for Ruth ; the day after 
more slowly still, and when a week had slipped away 
it seemed as if Captain Howlett had been gone a year. 
No more rides on horseback, no more drives, except 
very occasional ones with her uncle. But Mr. Elmore 
said he was particularly busy and had no time for 
drives. One of the amusements Captain Howlett had 
invented for her was archery — bows, arrows, and tar- 
gets having been imported from the East at a fabulous 

cost. This still remained, but it was very dull alone, 
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with DO strong hand near to string her bow, no one to 
give her dae praise when she shot well or encourage 
her when the arrows flew wide. There was also gar- 
dening ; but since the day she had seen Robert Holde- 
noagh the last time that occupation had become stale 
and unprofitable also. Ruth was reduced to reading, 
and the books in her uncle's library were dry ; her 
own she had read before. One day, when invading 
Mr. Elmore's study in his absence for sealing-wax, she 
found a newspaper lying there of recent date. It was 
the first she had seen out of her uncle's hands ; they 
were usually stowed careftdly away. For want of 
something better to do, Ruth took it up, threw herself 
into a rocking-chair, and skimmed the headings list- 
lessly. Presently her eye caught the word " Kansas" 
in large capitals, and she began to read in earnest. 
The paper was the New York Tribune, and Ruth was 
soon deep in one of Horace Greeley's most eloquent 
tirades against the extension of slavery. The article 
was ostensibly written on behalf of the men who de- 
sired to make Kansas a free State, but in reality it 
was one of those masterly attacks upon the whole in- 
stitution of slavery in which Horace Greeley excelled. 
To say that Ruth had never read anything of the kind 
before is to say very little. All her companions from 
babyhood had been the daughters of slave-owners; 
her father had held very extensive property in slaves. 
Slavery, as far as her education and experience had 
taught her, was an institution as firmly established, if 
not as good, as the Episcopal Church. It was true 
that her uncle had warned her upon her arrival at his 
house in Pennsylvania that slavery was not altogether 
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approved of there. But no one had ever abused it. 
Robert Holdenough was the only person she had ever 
heard hint at its " abolition." And now here was a 
newspaper, and a well-known newspaper, of which 
even Ruth had heard, delivering itself of sentiments 
and arguments that made her tingle all over to the 
tips of her ears. Yet it was interesting — ^very inter- 
esting. Ruth had brains and a taste for reading and 
good judgment. In spite of her prejudices — though 
she became so angry at some of the things said that 
she could with pleasure have torn the paper into 
shreds — still she enjoyed the mental exercise, and, in- 
stead of destroying the paper, carefully folded it up 
and put it by. Next day she read it a second time. 
A desire grew upon her to make Captain Howlett read 
it when he returned, and answer one by one the con- 
tentions of the editor, who, unjust as he was to num- 
bers of her dearest friends, was certainly a very clever 
and ingenious man. Ruth pictured Captain Howlett's 
face as he read the outrageous attack. She would 
read it to him aloud, and make believe that it had 
half converted her, just for the pleasure of seeing him 
in a real passion. A little consideration, however, 
made her change her mind. It would not do. Some 
things did not admit of a joke with Southern men, 
and Ruth knew that slavery was one of them. 

The days passed by; two weeks had gone. April 
was drawing to a close, and yet there was no sign of 
the captain's return. The dulness of Ruth's life now, 
we regret to say, began to aftect her temper. The 
weather was damp and squally, and she was not get- 
ting enough exercise. She had no companions but 
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her aunt and uncle, with neither of whom she had 
really much in common. 

Mrs. Elmore spoke strongly to her husband, and 
suggested that a short visit to friends in the East should 
be arranged for the girl. But Elmore would not hear 
of it. He had not informed his wife that Howlett had 
formally avowed his intentions to him concerning 
Ruth, for there were certain things Mr. Elmore pre- 
ferred not to tell his wife until they became accom- 
plished facts. But Mrs. Elmore guessed how matters 
stood, and, though she said nothing, inwardly rebelled 
with exceeding bitterness against the success which, 
by a hundred little signs only a woman's eye would 
detect, she saw awaiting the next visit of Oaptain 
Howlett to the White House. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

It was fifteen days since Captain Howlett had taken 
> leave of the White House. During the past week the 
weather had been getting worse, and to-day it rained 
without ceasing. Clouds, heavy, grey, and wet, hung 
like a pall over all the land, and at four o'clock in the 
afternoon Ruth sat looking out of the window, as 
much out of sorts as a girl whose health was perfectly 
robust could well be. She had tried reading, sewing, 
and playing; and books, and work, and music were 
scattered in confusion all over the room. Grown tired 
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of these things, she sat with her arms before her, doing 
nothing. Where was Captain Howlett, she wondered. 
Poor man, probably riding drearily somewhere with 
his men, or bivouacking under a dripping tent As a 
matter of fact. Captain Howlett was playing cards with 
some friends and drinking brandy-smash, so that Ruth's 
sigh of pity for what she imagined he must be en- 
during was sadly wasted. Yet even pity for him did 
not last long. For her own part, she thought, she 
would rather be wet through a hundred times than sit 
here, an idle creature, of no earthly benefit to anyone 
in the world. A year hence it would be very different. 
She would be her own mistress then. What should 
she do with her liberty ? First, she would travel. Go 
to Europe, perhaps even farther. Then return to 
settle in the South, in her dear Virginia. She did not 
forget the possibility of Captain Howlett's being a 
factor in these arrangements, but that he might have 
notions that would clash with hers did not occur to 
Euth. All would be as she wished, and as it ought 
to be, when she was twenty-one. But, alas ! there was 
still a year to wait — ^twelve weary months. Was there 
nothing she could do ? 

Now and then a covered waggon and a few wet 
wayfarers passed by. Ruth languidly speculated upon 
their destination, and envied the purpose in their lives 
which obliged them to do something. One of these 
wayfarers, a woman with a shawl gathered round her 
head, passed by the garden paling, opened the gate, 
and came hurriedly towards the house. 

Here was something interesting at last A person 

who came to call on such a day as this must have 
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something to say which she considered of importance. 
Ruth watched her curiously. She did not look like a 
tramp, yet she was very poor, for her dress was of the 
coarsest stuff, and the shawl old and faded. She 
directed her steps to the back door, and Buth, glad 
of anything to distract the monotony of her idleness, 
entered the kitchen, where her aunt was making pies, 
and heard all that passed. 

" Mr. Elmore, ma'am. Is he in ?'* 

The question was aaked in a timid, deprecating tone. 
Ruth saw her aunt frown. 

" He is not, Mrs. Hubb, nor will be this side of ten 
o'clock, I guess." 

The woman looked very blank, and said, wistfully : 

" Will he be round by then, likely, Mrs. Elmore ?" 

" That it is impossible to say. Tell me your busi- 
ness." 

The woman gave a quick side glance at the speaker, 
and shook her head. 

" 'Twould not interest you, ma'am. I just reckoned 
perhaps to hev a word with Mr. Elmore. I won't 
stay. Mebbe I'll call again. Could I see him 'fore 
midnight? I would not put him about, anyways. 
Likely he'll be tired, arrivin' so late. I am that flus- 
tered I hardly know what to do. Will you let me 
wait for him — if I called at ten ?" 

Mrs. Elmore considered a moment^ frowning most 
forbiddingly all the time. 

" Well," she said, at last, " be around at that hour. 
He shall see you." 

Then she shut the door, almost in the woman's face, 
and returned with a grunt to her pies. 
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Ruth, now keenly interested, went to the window 
and watched the woman as she hurried away. 

" What does she want, aunty ?" 

" Oh, I don't know," answered Mrs. Elmore, sav- 
agely rolling her paste, as if she had somebody under 
it whom she would like to stifle. " Wants to borrow 
money, I dessay. They do say Miner Hubb, her hus- 
band, has been speaking too free at the meetings 
lately, and has put the Missourians on his track. 
Your uncle will be rare mad with me for letting her 
come to-night, but 'tain't fair, to my thinking, not to 
let folks have their say. He's always listening to the 
pro-slavery crowd. I'd give the Free-Soilers a turn 
now and then myself, though I know it don't 

pay." 

Much of this speech, which was decidedly puzzling 
to Ruth, Mrs. Elmore said only half aloud, as if 
speaking to herself, but the girl heard every word. 
At the present moment, seeing that her aunt was not 
in the mood for conversation, Ruth withdrew herself 
to the parlour and looked out of the window again. 
But it was no longer to dream listlessly of the future 
and build castles in the air. The face and bearing of 
Mrs. Hubb haunted her. Ruth's experience of the 
world was very small indeed, but she had keen sym- 
pathies and keen instincts. Whoever Mrs. Hubb 
might be, she was in serious trouble. Her face was 
deadly white, her hands trembled all the time she 
spoke; she looked like a person who has received 
some severe fright, and can hardly bare being alone. 
A strong wish came to Ruth that her aunt had been 
out this afternoon. **If I had been alone," she 
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thought, *^ I would have asked the poor thing in, and 
made her tell me all about if 

This idea suggested another, and Ruth, whose move- 
ments were always an index to the state of her mind, 
began to walk up and down the room in a manner 
that would have much astonished Captain Howlett 
could he have been present It might, indeed, have 
occurred to him that a young person whose £Bkce could 
on occasion assume such a determined expression 
would hardly have proved the sweet, obedient little 
wife a man of his tastes would require. Whatever 
Ruth felt or thought, however, this afternoon, when 
Mr. Elmore returned home soon after nine o'clock, 
she was her usual self, though he noticed — and re- 
membered afterwards— that for the first time since 
Captain Howlett's departure she did not ask him 
whether there was any news from town. 

At ten, Mrs. Elmore, who had not said a word all 
the evening, curtly announced that Mrs. Hubb was in 
the kitchen, waiting to see Mr. Elmore. 

Ruth watched her uncle's face curiously. 

He started, and dropped his newspaper. 

" What does she want me for ?" he exclaimed, irri- 
tably. 

" That you'll find out maybe when you see her," his 
wife replied, in her driest tone. ** She would tell me 
nothing ; but, whatever it is, it's bad." 

With which comforting remark, Mrs. Elmore estab- 
lished herself in her favourite chair and began to 
knit. 

Without further remark, Mr. Elmore folded up his 

paper, and they heard him shut the study door. 
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The White House was built of wood, consequently, 
conversations, if carried on in an ordinary tone, were 
more or less audible to a quick ear in any part of 
the house. As the voices rose and fell in the 
study, which opened out of the drawing-room, Mrs. 
Elmore looked sharply up more than once at Euth. 
But Ruth was leaning back in a low chair and reading 
a book which she held up to the light. Her face was 
invisible. The interview did not last long. Mr. El- 
more seemed to ask questions, and the visitor replied 
in a low voice, broken now and then by sobs. Then 
Mr. Elmore spoke again, at some length, and there 
was silence, the opening and shutting of the door, then 
these words, which both Ruth and Mrs. Elmore over- 
heard : 

" He don't know I came to you. But, if you could, 
it 'ud be paid back every cent. You know our prin- 
ciple.'* 

" My dear friend, I know I could not do it. The 
thing is impossible." 

There was another sob, then the woman's voice 
again. 

" You won't tell Miner, will ye ? I would ha' died 
rather than asked for it, but baby is sick, and we need 
milk so terrible bad. I come for his sake." 

The door closed, and Mr. Elmore came into the 
drawing-room. As he entered, Ruth vanished by an- 
other door, Mrs. Elmore looking after with an expres- 
sion of intense suspicion. 

Mr. Elmore's face was flushed, and his manner very 
nervous and disturbed. He looked uneasily round the 
room. 
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" Where is Ruth, my dear V* 

" Oh, around somewhere," was the careless answer. 
" In her room, likely." 

Elmore sat down and took up his paper, but did not 
read. 

His wife's eye was upon him with a world of ques- 
tions in it. 

" I wish," he burst out at last, " that I had money 
enough to pack back East every granger who won't 
mind his own business. It would be well worth 
doing." 

" As you have not," rejoined his wife, with some 
asperity of tone, for her curiosity was getting the bet- 
ter of her temper, " what will happen to them — the 
Hubbs, for instance ?" 

Mr. Elmore shrugged his shoulders. 

" Hard telling. The fool. Miner, not content with 
losing four likely calves and some twenty head of 
chickens last year, and a ton of hay, must needs get up 
at that meeting Howlett spoke of and propose to clear 
Santone of Missourians. What follows ? The Kick- 
apoo Bangers have gone through his homestead, burnt 
his stable down, taken all his cattle and horses, nigh 
scared his wife to death by threatening to kill her 
baby, and have just about broke up the farm." 

" They asked you for a loan ?" 

" She did ; not Miner." 

" Where's he ?" 

" She would not say." 

"He'll fight." 

Elmore laughed uneasily. 

" It is his idea, no doubt, and then he'll get shot 
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like Dow, Hoyt, and the rest. When will men learn 
sense V 

" What will be the end ?" 

" I will tell you. Five hundred boys are on their 
way from Alabama, pledged to wipe out all such men 
as Hubb. Every one of these men will be armed to 
the teeth. Not one Tree-Soiler in five knows the use 
of arms, and only one in twenty has the spunk to 
fight. They call me a coward, some of them," Mr. 
Elmore went on, with some heat. " I had a letter from 
home the other day saying so. The folk back East 
know nothing. With government, army, legislature 
pro-slavery in sentiment, what are we to do ? I will 
go all lengths while I am standing by the law of the 
Territory; but to fight is nonsense. We are out- 
numbered fifty to one." 

It was seldom Mrs. Elmore saw her husband so ex- 
cited, and a queer grim smile curled round the corners 
of her mouth while he talked, as if she took pleasure 
in the misery and desolation which lay before their 
Free-State neighbours, or had some secret thoughts 
which amused her exceedingly. At this moment Ruth 
entered the room, and Mrs. Elmore's smile faded from 
her lips, as she cast a searching glance at the girl from 
behind her spectacles. Ruth was flushed and looked 
excited. 

" She's interviewed the Hubb woman, and there will 
be trouble," Mrs. Elmore said to herself; but she kept 
her own counsel, and did not tell her husband of her 
surmise. 

Mr. Elmore smiled amiably at his niece. 

" I heard news to-day, Ruth, which may interest you." 
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There was an archness in his tone that prepared 
Ruth for what was coming. She knelt before the fire 
and warmed her hands. 

" What was that, uncle V 

" Colonel Sumner is at Lecompton again^ and the 
captain of Ko. 10 Company expects to be in Santone 
in a few days." 

Some colour crept into Ruth's cheeks now, and she 
smiled, but there was an absent look in her eyes which 
puzzled Allen Elmore. 

" Do you know what day ?" 

" No one can tell that. You are glad to hear it ?" 

« Oh, certainly." 

" I am afraid things have been kind of flat lately V 

Mrs. Elmore took oS her spectacles, and gave her 
husband a look which effectually checked more ques- 
tions. But Ruth did not seem to see the drift of what 
he said. "I have been rather idle," she said, still 
staring into the fire, " but I think that is over." 

Elmore smiled at his wife over Ruth's head, with a 
little complacent nod, and took up his paper again. 
But he was not allowed to be free very long. 

*^ Uncle," Ruth said, suddenly, shaking her hair 
away from her forehead, over which curls would fall 
despite vigorous attempts to keep them within bounds, 
" have I ever drawn the full allowance I am entitled 
to by father's will ?" 

Mr. Elmore looked down at her with some surprise. 

" Only once, my dear, when you bought Tom and 
the new buggy." 

" That was two years ago." 

" Yes." 
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" How much have I saved ?'* 

" Really, Ruth, I cannot tell you oflThand. About 
fifteen hundred dollars, I should think, altogether. 
Why do you ask, my child ?" 

Ruth was gazing into the fire again. 

" I want about — ^yes, I think that would do. I want 
a thousand dollars, please. Could you let me have it ?'* 

Mrs. Elmore dropped one of her knitting-needles. 
She was a long time finding it. 

" A thousand dollars, child ? "What in the name of 
goodness will you do with a thousand dollars ?" 

Ruth continued to look steadily into the fire. 

"It is a good deal," she said, in a matter-of-fact 
tone, avoiding the question, " but I am not going to 
use it all at once." 

" And what is it you intend to purchase, pray, if it 
is not a secret ?" 

Elmore was smiling again; the idea occurred to 
him that she wished to get some ornament or other, 
perhaps jewelry and new clothes, to display to the 
admiring gaze of Captain Howlett. 

" Yes, it is a secret," Ruth answered, gravely. " At 
least, at present. I hope it will not be inconvenient 
to you, uncle, but I want the money to-morrow." 

^' Not at all, not at all," he answered, glancing mean- 
ingly at his wife. " As it happens, that identical sum 
has just been paid to me in cash to-day. You can have 
it to-night, if you like." 

The quizzical tone in his voice was now sufficiently 
apparent to rouse Ruth's attention. 

She looked up inquiringly, and, meeting his know- 
ing smile, blushed scarlet. 
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"I don't want the money for myself; it will do 
quite well to-morrow, thank you." 

Now it was indiscreet of Ruth to have said this. 
Allen Elmore was not a man of swift reasoning 
powers, but a little quiet thought convinced him that 
he had been in error; and when the next morning 
came, he asked Ruth to come into his study for some 
serious conversation. 

" My dear,'* he said, " I have considered the matter 
carefully, and think it my duty as your guardian to 
request you to inform me in what way you pro- 
pose to spend so large a sum aa one thousand dol- 
lars." 

" I am sorry, uncle," Ruth replied, in her gentlest 
tone, " but that I cannot do." 

Mr. Elmore drew himself up. 

" I have a right to know." 

" I cannot tell you." 

" I must insist, Ruth." 

There was no answer. 

Mr. Elmore now began to experience a new and 
unpleasant sensation. Ruth's manner was quiet, her 
voice even deprecatory in tone, but there was a look 
upon her face he did not like. This pale, grave girl 
was a new person to him altogether. 

" Then, my dear, you cannot have the money." 

" Do you mean that, Uncle Elmore ?" 

Tier voice was still gentle, but there was a vibration 
in it that Mr. Elmore had never heard in it before. 
He raised his tone. '* Mean it ? Of course I do. It 
is perfectly ridiculous to suppose that I am going to 
allow an inmate of my house — one who stands in the 
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position of my daughter — to expend large sums of 
money I know not for what purpose." 

" But this money is my own. I don't see that the 
amount makes any difference. I am not a child. If 
I chose to throw it away, it would be entirely my own 
affair." 

Mr. Elmore waved his hand and made as though he 
would leave the room. 

" I have not time to discuss the matter further. If 
you will not tell me what you propose to do with a 
thousand dollars, the matter is at an end." 

Kuth's face flushed again, and with a quick move- 
ment she came up to Mr. Elmore and laid a hand upon 
his arm. 

" One moment, uncle, please. Will you be so good 
as to give me Mr. Cunningham's address ?" 

" My co-trustee ?" 

« Yes." 

" He will not send you the money." 

" I can only try. K he does not, then I must write 
for advice to my father's lawyers who drew out the 
will." 

Mr. Elmore paused and looked at her. She meant 
every word. 

" My dear Ruth, this is very foolish," he began in a 
milder tone. 

She interrupted him. "I don't think that is the 
question, please. I only ask you to give me Mr. Cun- 
ningham's address." 

" And will you not hear reason at all ?" 

" I shall be obliged if you will do what I ask.'* 

Mr. Elmore gave a deep sigh. 
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" Very well, my dear/* he said, in a tone of grave 
and dignified reproach ; " then I will advance you the 
money. I do not know that I can, in point of law, 
refuse to do so. But you place me in a very unpleas- 
ant position, Euth." 

" Thank you, uncle. I should hate to write to Mr. 
Cunningham." 

Mr. Elmore then took out his pocket-book and ab- 
stracted ten one hundred dollar bills, made out a for- 
mal receipt and handed Ruth a pen in silence. The 
receipt was signed, the notes were placed in Ruth's 
hands, and Mr. Elmore went oflf to town a beaten 
man. 

Later in the morning, Mrs. Elmore said to Ruth : 

" Are you going to hev Miner Hubb and his wife 
here to get their money, or do you propose to go to 
them ?" 

Ruth's breath was so much taken away at this that 
she could not speak for a moment. Then she said, 
rather faintly, " I shall go to the house." 

Mrs. Elmore nodded. 

" Well, that is reasonable. We'll drop round to- 
gether." 

Ruth had now recovered her self-possession. 

** Thank you, aunty; I must go alone." 
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CHAPTER X. 

AT HUBB'S 

The farm of Miner Hubb was two miles westward 
of the White House. The day was fine and summer- 
like. It seemed as if the wet weather had spent itself. 
Only the refreshing purity of the air and the damp- 
ness, not so refreshing, under foot were left to tell of 
the late storms of the past two weeks. Ruth felt as 
she started off as if she could have danced all the way. 
Her mental condition was like that of a butterfly 
bursting forth from its chrysalis imprisonment. For 
the first time since she came to Kansas she was taking 
a walk alone ; for the first time in her life she had 
taken her affairs into her own hands without consulta- 
tion with anyone, even in direct opposition to the will 
and advice of her legal guardian. It would have been, 
perhaps, more creditable to Ruth in the eyes of most 
people if she had felt some serious qualms of conscience 
at having had to defy, not to say coerce, the only re- 
lation and adviser she possessed. Truth compels us 
to state, however, that she felt no compunction at all. 
Bhe liked her uncle in a way, but for some time past, 
unconsciously to both, they had been drifting apart. 
Crises such as the one just passed act as tests of the 
strength of feeling which bind parent and child, ward 
and guardian. If the trust and confidence between 
two such persons are real, though misunderstanding 

may arise, it will be for a moment only. But if, be- 
ll? 
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hind the oatward appearance of affection^ there is no 
sound basis of sympathy and respect^ the result is the 
sudden snap of a chain, or a strain which will require 
but a second pull to cause complete separation. Ruth, 
not being a person analytically inclined, did not reason 
in this way about her feelings, or look ahead into the 
Aiture. She simply revelled in her present freedom, 
and the comfortable knowledge that she had asserted 
herself without open quarrel to a degree which made 
her virtually her own mistress a year before she could 
legally claim the privilege. And it was a happy omen, 
she thought, that the first result of her freedom should 
be the relief of distressed and worthy people. As she 
trudged along, humming merrily to herself, she pic 
tured in lively colours the wonderment of the honest 
farmer and his wife when they heard her errand, the 
tearful gratitude that would follow the transfer of the 
rustling notes. She rehearsed a little speech that she 
would make to Miner Hubb, in which good advice 
should be judiciously mingled with friendly sympathy. 
Her imagination even took a little flight into the 
future, and she saw a smiling homestead rising through 
her intervention from a blackened waste. Such 
thoughts and hopes occupied Ruth for rather more 
than twenty minutes, to the entire exclusion of every- 
thing nearer and more practical. But after she had 
walked a mile, other considerations began to intrude 
themselves upon her notice, and her castles in the air 
slowly but surely faded out of sight. 

Hubb's farm was near the river ; lying low in level 
meadow land, a square brown house of logs, roofed 

with earth. Ruth, while yet a good mile away, came 
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in sight of the place, and found herself descending from 
a surface of short, crisp prairie grass and sandy soil, 
which the fresh wind and hot sun had more or less 
dried, to a heavy clay, which grew more and more 
sticky and black and slippery as she proceeded. The 
mud was awful, and walldng along the rough waggon 
track that led to the farm and formed an apology for 
a road became increasingly difficult. The condition 
of the farm, also, as she began to see it in detail, was 
anything but cheering. It was all very well in imagi- 
nation to think of changing misery into joy; but then 
the misery ought to have some element of sentiment 
and picturesqueness about it — ^the misery of the Hubbs, 
as seen from the outside, had neither. Everywhere 
was ugliness and confusion. Round the house there 
had apparently once been a paling enclosing a vegeta- 
ble garden. This paling had been knocked to pieces, 
and the few vegetables which had begun to sprout 
above ground were strewn about in confusion, roots 
uppermost and tossed in every direction, trampled out 
of existence by the hoofs of horses. The whole garden 
looked as if a troop of cavalry had charged over it. 
Farther away from the house were the ruins of the 
stable, charred and black, while all around, here, there, 
and everywhere, were wisps of hay and straw, giving 
the place an indescribable appearance of untidyness 
and neglect. By the time Ruth reached the farm 
door little of her exhilaration of spirits was left to her. 
She had slipped once and fallen on her back, and her 
skirt and jacket were caked with dirt. Her boots, 
twice their original size through the mud which ad- 
hered to them, had become so heavy that she could 
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hardly drag her feet along, in addition to which, and 
worst of all, a sadden shyness and difiidence had taken 
the place of the fairy-godmother kindof sensation with 
which she had started out. 

It was therefore with rather a pale face that Ruth 
greeted Mrs. Hubb, and with something approaching 
to dismay that she caught sight of the well-scrubbed 
kitchen floor and thought of her own boots in a con- 
dition too sad for words. 

Mrs. Hubb gave a little scream of surprise. Then 
her face, which was a very pretty one, dimpled into a 
laugh quite as nervous as the scream. 

" Sakes alive ! If it ain't Mis' Elmore's niece. Dear 
heart, ain't ye terrible weary ? Walked, ye have, all 
the way? Well, well, well. Come in at oncet and 
rest ye. Dirty ? Bless the child, you ain't seen Miner, 
my husband yet. Your little feet together don't tote 
as much mud as half one of his. If I were to do my 
duty as a wife, when he comes in from work such 
weather as this, I should just spend all my time runnin' 
after him with a pail and scrubbin'-brush. But what's 
the odds. I never worrit. A man do hate a wife who 
wears him 'bout little things. How amiable of ye to 
come and see us. Take that chair. Let me hev that 
jacket to dry. Spread yere skirt out so. We'll soon 
hev them dry, and a brush will do the rest Well, if 
I ain't proud to think you should come to call on me ' 
this way. How's the folk? Miner 'uU be in soon, 
and you'll take a sup with us. He'll be early, I know, 
for he has a smart bit of work to do round here. How 
wild he will be to think we should hev a visitor 'fore 
the garden's put in shape. He do hate ontidyness, do 
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my husband. The kind of man, you know, who likeB 
everything jest 50, and don't mind how hard he works 
to do it. There, now, you look heaps more comfort- 
able." 

While she spoke, Mrs. Hubb had drawn a rocking- 
chair from a corner, unbuttoned Ruth's jacket and 
taken it away; laid violent hands upon her boots and 
whisked them oft', and placed them where they would 
dry without being scorched, talking so fast all the 
time that Ruth could not, as the expression goes, " get 
a word in edgeways." 

Ruth was rather glad of this, for it gave her time to 
collect her wits — considerably scattered by the extraor- 
dinary change in Mrs. Hubb. 

Last night, in the rain, Ruth had rushed impetu- 
ously out and found a white-faced woman bursting 
with hysterical sobs, who in response to a few sym- 
pathetic words had told the story Mr. Elmore explained 
to his wife, and much more. For she had told Ruth 
how she had dreaded this for weeks, of the violent 
threats and brutal laughter of the Missourians when 
they burnt the stable, and of the despair and fury of 
her husband when he returned to find nearly all his 
property gone, and sheer destitution staring him in the 
face. And now — not only was the same person before 
her, cheerful and patronising, very much alive to her 
matronly dignity, and evidently determined to impress 
her visitor with this fact — but she had not a vestige 
left in her face of the horror which had so haunted 
Ruth the day before. Nor was there a sign of anxiety 
or fear for the future in her bright and happy expres- 
sion. Either Mrs. Hubb was one of those people who 
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make small mole-hills into very big mountains, or 
something had happened since last night. In any 
case, as soon as there was a pause in the stream of talk 
Mrs. Hubb was pouring forth, Ruth determined that 
she would bring matters to a head. But no pause 
came. No sooner had Mrs. Hubb exhausted the sub- 
ject of Ruth's appearance, than she produced the 
baby, a pretty boy of eighteen months old, with golden 
curls and big blue eyes, and discoursed upon his 
virtues and gave a circumstantial account of every 
ailment he had suffered from since birth. 

Ruth waited patiently and took note of her sur- 
roundings. The house was a poor one. The rocking- 
chair she sat upon, a rough deal table and couch, 
evidently made by Hubb himself, and two old wooden 
chairs completed the furniture of the kitchen. Through 
an open door she saw part of the bedroom. Every- 
thing there was bare and rude, though clean as a new 
pin. The bed, gorgeous with its patch-work quilt, was 
as rough as the kitchen table. A worn bit of drugget 
acted as carpet, and the only ornament appeared to be 
a picture which was hanging in the bedroom opposite 
the open door, and directly faced Ruth, catching her eye 
continually. It was the portrait of a man, painted in 
oils and framed in wood which had been rudely carved 
by hand. The artist could have had little knowledge 
of colours, for the face was as pallid as if it had been 
that of a corpse, and the hair was the sickliest and 
most unnatural brown ever seen, but there was power in 
the work. It was a likeness — and the likeness of a man 
with a striking face. Ruth, taking it to be the portrait 
of Mr. Hubb, felt her heart sink. The face was full 
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of severity, with eyes that seemed to the giri to possess 
a ferocious glare, the mouth hard, the jaw long and 
clean cut, and the chin massive and square. The more 
Kuth looked at this portrait the more uncomfortable 
did she feel. Her action in oftering money to entire 
strangers who had asked her for nothing, when viewed 
tinder the gaze of that portrait, seemed the essence of 
impertinence and uncalled interference. Her present 
visit was an unwarrantable intrusion into the privacy 
of a home. More than once Ruth felt a wild desire 
to drop the Hubb baby, who, being discerning beyond 
his years, as all American babies are, had taken an 
immense fancy to her, and established himself upon 
her knee on the spot, and find urgent reason for re- 
turning home forthwith. But she stayed on, and 
waited for an opportunity to speak, for to go now would 
be cowardly — and Ruth was no coward. Gradually, 
the very difficulty in which she felt herself to be began 
to stimulate her mind and spirits, and she was on the 
point of stopping Mrs. Hubb's talk, and quietly coming 
to the question herself, when the good woman jumped 
up and ran to the door. 

"'Tis my husband," she said over her shoulder; 
" I must leave you just a spell." And then she went 
out, shutting the door behind her. 

Ruth was left alone with the portrait, and in the in- 
terval which elapsed before Mrs. Hubb came in was 
attacked for the last time with the desire to fly. She 
had a severe struggle with herself, and then came out 
victorious, ending by giving the portrait a defiant nod 
and saying, half aloud, " No, you don't, sir. I am 
doing right. I will not run away." 
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A heavy step now sounded on the porch^ followed 
by Mrs. Hubb's voice from behind. 

" Hi, you, Miner. Stop right there and scrape them 
boots of yourn, will you ? Who would have a man to 
keep, and a lady waitin' to see you and all." 

This shrill reminder caused a further stamping of 
feet; then the latch was lifted, and a broad-shouldered 
man, about five and thirty, stalked into the room with 
his hat on. At sight of him, Ruth blushed crimson 
and bit her lip to prevent an exclamation. He was not 
the original of the portrait by any means. The real 
Miner Hubb had a broad country face, strong and 
manly, and, just now, a trifle grim, but quite without 
the fierceness of the portrait 

The baby boy crowed and clapped his hands at the 
sight of his father, and was immediately taken up in 
the strong arms and held aloft, kicking and laughing 
tremendously. Mr. Hubb scarcely noticed Ruth's 
presence, except by a nod, half awkward, half surly, 
when he took the baby from her. This was hardly 
polite, but it was such a relief to have a human, sim- 
ple-minded looking man to deal with, and to see his 
fondness for the child, that the slight to herself did not 
trouble Ruth in the least 

A moment later, Mrs. Hubb bustled in with her 
apron full of wood, and Ruth noticed that there were 
tears on her cheeks. 

" Well, I never did^^ she cried, dropping the wood 
in its box and pouncing upon her husband and taking 
off his hat. " What manners ! I believe this man of 
mine. Miss Ruth, reckons to be the death of me. He 
ain't no more notion of reg'lating his conduct with 
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propriety than one of his own pigs. It is nothing bnt 
want of head when there's strangers round. Alone 
with me, his manners is beautiful." Mrs. Hubb kissed 
the said head, standing on tiptoe to do it. " Even with 
visitors he don't do very wrong, except when he will 
think too much about other folks' welfare and of mis- 
fortune that can't be mended." She sighed as she 
spoke and looked grave, and Buth's heart beat fast. 
Her opportunity had come. 

"Do not say * cannot be mended,' Mrs. Hubb. I 
have come to-day to suggest a way, if you will let 
me." 

The murder was out at last. The effect of Ruth's 
words was the opposite of what she had expected. 
Mrs. Hubb did not answer a word, but with a quick, 
apprehensive glance at her husband's face clasped his 
arms with both hands. He pushed her away gently, 
put the baby in its cradle, and faced Ruth. 

"Now, I don't wish to say aught insulting to a 
young woman, who has perhaps come fooling around 
here 'cos she is too ignorant to know any better. But 
I am a plain man, and deal in fac's, and I have borne 
much jfrom Allen Elmore. As for you, Bridget," to 
his wife, " ye may just as well leave me alone, for I am 
going to speak straight 's I know how. Now, first, 
let me tell ye, that afore I would ha' gone to Allen 
Elmore to get a loan of money, I would hev died by 
slow starving. My wife" — ^here his voice softened, 
for Mrs. Hubb had buried her face in her hands and 
was weeping bitterly — " she is a woman, and women, 
when they hev babbies, see very different from men. 
So my wife goes to Elmore, and what's done is done, 
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and I ain't going to cry over what's past But we 
must hev no misunderstanding any more. Tell Allen 
Elmore, from me, that if he had put his hand in his 
pocket and given me a thousand dollars last night, 
that money would hev heen returned 'fore sun-up 
this morning, every cent I know your uncle, missey ; 
I know him so well that I would be ashamed to touch 
a dollar he'd made. What you have come for, I don't 
know, and I guess I ain't goin' to enquire. But neither 
money, advice, nor pretty words is wanted here from 
Allen Elmore. There was a time, not so very long 
ago, when I thought he was a man to be respected, 
but since then I hev learnt better. There ain't a Mis- 
sourian from the border, not Pat Laughlin himself, I 
would not sooner owe money to than a man who faces 
two ways, and will curse his friends 'cos he dare not 
face his foes." 

Miner Hubb paused for breath, and his wife seized 
the opportanity to break in. 

" There, there — now, that'll do. Sakes alive, you'll 

skeer the young lady to death. She ain't her uncle, I 

suppose. What has she done to ye ? Why shouldn't 

she come to see me if she will ? Fine treatment this 

to ^ve a body who has walked two miles through the 

mud out of kindness. I'm ashamed of ye. Didn't I 

tell you that she were an angel of comfort last night ? 

She don't know nothin' of politics, I reckon — no 

more 'n I do. I wish, goodsakes, I wish it every day, 

that you^d never got hold of 'em— or, rather let 'em grip 

you, body and soul and mind. All of that old John 

Brown, whose face is enough to make one creep for a 

week. Now don't you pay any 'tention to him, Miss 
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Ruth. He don't mean half; leastways," as her hus- 
band gave a grunt of dissent, " it ain't you he's mad 
with, and he's real peaceable by nature — ^I swear he 
is." 

" I did not say I'd aught agin her," Miner protested, 
in a half-apologetic tone ; for it began to strike him he 
had gone too far. " Only, if she comes here, she ought 
to know that's what I think." 

All this time Ruth had kept silence. At first she 
was too utterly astonished to speak, then too puzzled 
and indignant. Kow she began to see her way a little. 

" I do want to know," she said. " But at present I 
am quite in the dark. First, let me say this : whether 
you are justly angry with my uncle, or whether he is 
right and you are wrong, does not concern me. I have 
not come from him. He does not know I am here. 
He will be very angry with me when he does know it 
I have come entirely on my own responsibility, because 
it grieved me so much to think of the trouble you are 
in, and I wanted to help you. It is nothing whatever 
to do with my uncle." 

" Hear that, you Miner," cried Mrs. Hubb. 

" I only want to know," Ruth continued, " whether 
, you will listen to what I have to say ?" 

She paused and looked at Miner Hubb. He met 
her glance, and smiled a little. 

" You listened to me, I reckon, fair enough, missey. 
Guess I'm ready for you. Don't mince your words, 
neither." 

" I only wanted to tell you," Ruth said, hurriedly, 
**that if you are in such straits as Mrs. Hubb said last 
night, with your child ill, and your stock taken by 
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those robbers, that I could myself lend you what you 
wanted, and I should like to do it, I have a thousand 
dollars of my own which I do not want just now; 
there, you see I brought it with me." 

Ruth took the money from her pocket as if to show 
that what she said was true, and, withal, looked so 
sweet and winning in her desire not to hurt their feel- 
ings by her offer, that Miner's heart fairly melted, 
while Mrs. Hubb sobbed aloud. 

The farmer scratched his head, blushed, coughed, 
and turned his head away, and looked extremely un- 
comfortable. At last he burst out : 

"Well — ^I don't know — ^leastways I do know that 
I were never in my life so cornered, as you hev me 
now, missey. Do ye mean it? Yes, I see you do. 
And here hev I been makin' a blessed bear of myself, 
and you a-coming with that. Bridget, you talk to her, 
and say something amiable ; 'pon my word, Fm jest 
naterally flummuxed and completely sewed up." 

Ruth laughed merrily ; the fairy godmother feeling 
began to come back to her most pleasantly. She went 
to the farmer, who had cast himself into a chair, and 
laid the notes on his knee. 

" You will then show a proper repentance, please, 
by accepting the loan, I am sure of one thing, it will 
be in the hands of an honest man." 

But Miner Hubb gave them back. 

"That cannot be, young lady. Thanking ye 
though as much as if I could take 'em. I do thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. Don't look so sad 
now," he continued, as Ruth showed her disappoint- 
ment in her face. " 'Tain't my pride that is in it. I 
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tell ye, before Bridget I tell ye, that I would take it as 
it is given, but we do not need it. A friend, the best 
I hev in this world, heard of our loss same time as my 
wife were up at the White House, and this very even- 
ing he is coming, God bless him, to bring the man 
who will help me. Hist ! — ^hear that ? Horses' hoofs 
it is. They are coming now. That is real good. 
Now, missey, you'll see some of the men who will save 
this poor country and the honest settlers in it that hev 
been so sore in need." 

Miner Hubb was at the door by this time, and Ruth, 
looking out of the window, saw some men on horse- 
back approaching the house. The farmer was now a 
different man. His awkwardness left him. He drew 
himself up, and his face brightened into a hospitable 
grin, and he told his wife to " Get to cooking supper, 
for the boys would be fair hungry," while Mrs. Hubb 
began bustling about, and heaped wood on the fire. 
As for Ruth she was all curiosity. But little had she 
expected what was going to happen. For barely had 
Mrs. Hubb begun her preparations when the door 
opened and a tall, elderly man walked in, at sight of 
whom Ruth gave a violent start. It was the original 
of the portrait in the other room, while behind him, 
so sunburnt and strangely dressed that she did not 
recognise him for a moment, carrying a rifle in one 
hand and a long whip in the other, was Mr. Robert 
Holdenough. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THB POTTAWATOMIB BI7LSS. 

If Bath had heen asked twenty-four honis ago to 
name the person she would find it most awkward to 
meet, she wonld have said ^ Mr. Holdenongh." Yet 
when this actnally happened, and the man for whom 
Captain Howlett oonld not find words of contempt and 
disapproval strong enough, and against whom her 
nnde shut his door, appeared, for some reason it 
seemed not only a very natural but an exceedingly 
satis&ctory proceeding. Perhaps the presence of the 
original of the portrait had something to do with it. 
The man was not so fierce as his likeness, hat he was 
saffidently anlike other people to make Bath de» 
cidedly nervoas. 

He shook hands gravely with Miner and his wife. 

^ How are ye, boy ? Mrs. Hubb, we see you well T 
Is this a visitor ? Do we intrude ?" 

" Not so, Mr. Brown," answered Mrs. Hubb. " It 
is a friend. Miss Elmore— oh, I beg pardon, Miss 
Winsford, niece of Mr. Allen Elmore on the hill." 

The man looked more forbidding than ever, and 
made Bath a stiff bow. 

"I have Mr. Elmore's acquaintance. But we are 
not friends. You may have heard my name — John 
Brown." 

Buth did know that name. She had heard Mr. 
Elmore say that until some one killed John Brown 
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there woald be no peace in Kansas. She had heard 
Captain Howlett remark that this man was a violent 
and dangerous semi-lunatic, who ought to be locked 
up, and would be as soon as his soldiers could catch 
him committing a dfefinite breach of the peace. 

It was not to be wondered at, therefore, that she felt 
some relief in the presence of Mr. Holdenough, who 
was at any rate civilised and a gentleman. But Ruth 
had hardly shaken hands with him with a smile of 
recognition than Miner Hubb-, who had seen the gloom 
on John Brown's face at the name of Elmore, and was 
absolutely devoid of tact, said, laughing : 

" There ain't no doubt of her politics, Elmore or no. 
That I kin swear. She's Free-State all through. Let 
me tell you, friend Brown, what she oflfered afore you 
came in. Nay, nay. Missy," as Ruth tried to stop him, 
" they'un have to hear, and many more, too. She 
came here all alone, on foot, to lend me one thousand 
dollars to make good the rackit played here by the 
Missourians. What do you call that ? I downed on 
her terrible at first, thinking it was Elmore who'd sent 
her. I see my mistake now, and but for that friend," 
nodding at Robert, " I'd ha' took the mon^y. Aye, 
and I'm rare glad you both come, for now, missey, you 
can hear from Mr. Holdenough jest how the case 
stands. Here, Cap'n Brown, where's the rest of the 
boys? They must come in, every one. Supper '11 be 
reddy in two jiffs. My Bridget cooks like lightning 
on the jump." 

It would be difficult to say whether Ruth or Robert 
was the more discomfited by Miner's remarks. Rob- 
ert frowned and Ruth blushed, until stealing a look at 
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one another, the absurdity of the situation came home 
to them both, and the matter ended in a hearty laugh, 
in which all joined but John Brown. The keen eyes 
of the old man were glancing from Robert's face to 
Ruth's, and back again, with an intensity that would 
have been distinctly disconcerting to the young people 
had they noticed it. Fortunately they did not, and the 
necessity of attending to the men removed John Brown 
until supper was ready. 

It required a good deal of arrangement and ingenuity 
to provide this meal. There were nine men, two 
women, and a baby. There was only one table, large 
enough to accommodate four people, or six at a pinch, 
and Mrs. Hubb, when her husband had gone out, be- 
gan to show signs of a " fluster." 

" It is jest like my man, this is," she said to Ruth ; 
" no more thought than a cabbage-stalk. Invitin' the 
world and its neighbour when we ain't room for our- 
selves hardly. ^Tain't the food as I thinks of," she 
added, hastily. ^^ Don't think that. Such as it is, 
we've plenty ; but where we'll put the folk and what 
they'll eat^om passes me; and here's little Miney going 
into one of his tantivies, an' if I don't hold him and sing 
to him he'll scream his little self into fits, and be con- 
vulsed, likely. There, there, there, lovey, don't 'ee 
now ! Sh — sh — sh ! let mother get supper ; oh, there's 
the kettle bilin' over ; dear, dear, what wiU I do ?" 

And the poor woman, who had taken Miner junior 
into her arms — ^that young gentleman, tired of receiv- 
ing so little attention, having begun to howl with the 
vigour and shrillness of his kind — ^fairly began to cry 
herself. Ruth felt very sorry for her, and was about 
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to ask if Bbe could not do something, when Kobert, 
who had tossed his rifle and whip upon the couch, 
swooped down upon the angry kettle and assumed 
command of the situation. 

" I guess we are not going to stand by and see you 
do all, Mrs. Hubb,** he said, in a cheerftil tone. 
" Don't think it. Miss Winsford, will you be so good 
as to hold the family tyrant ? Perhaps you will take 
him into the other room until he calms down. Thank 
you. Now, Mrs. Hubb, while you see to the stove 
and cook, I will grind coffee and cut bacon. As for 
feeding a crowd, take us in samples. You and Miss 
Winsford, and Miney, Captain Brown, and your hus- 
band will start. The rest of us will sit on the couch 
and wait. Won't that do ? I think so." 

The effect of this prompt interference was magical. 
Buth soon reduced Miney to smiles and submission. 
Mrs. Hubb, as skilful and defb a cook as any in the 
land, no sooner had her hands free than she had 
frying-pan out, a side of bacon ready for slicing, and 
had handed the coffee-grinder to Robert with a gleeful 
chuckle. She quailed a moment as the little kitchen 
began to fill with strange men, the butts of whose 
rifles struck the board floor with a hollow sound, and 
who looked big enough and hungry enough to swallow 
the baby. But she wjts reassured by the laugh with 
which Bobert greeted them. 

" Come in, boys, come in," he cried. " Mr. Hubb, 
you are welcome to your own house, but you will 
excuse me if I run it for a little while. Captain 
Brown, I will trouble you to cut that bacon until you 
receive orders to stop. Jason, draw two pails of 
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water — ^Mr. Hubb will conduct you to the well. 
Oliver, Salmon, and Fred, come and sit down by me 
and learn how to grind coflfee. Now, Mrs. Hubb, take 
no notice of anything you do not want to see. But if 
there is a thing you want done, tell me, and the boys 
will do it." 

Robert's orders were received with much laughter, 
but they were obeyed. Ruth, looking from the other 
room, saw the captain himself smile good-humour- 
edly, and, drawing a knife from his belt, begin to cut 
bacon with the swiftness and regularity of a machine. 
Jason Brown brought his feet together with a click, 
saluted like a soldier on parade, seized the buckets 
in one of his great hands, and, thrusting the other 
through Miner Hubb's arm, walked off to the well. 
the rest, looking rather shamefacedly at their muddy 
boots, picked their way on tiptoe to the couch, and 
sat there smiling, while Robert himself set to grinding 
coffee at a pace that threatened to wreck the mill. 

A very short time sufficed to conclude the prepara- 
tions for the first round of supper, and here Robert, 
with all his assumption of authority, was obliged to 
yield placte to a will stronger than his own, for Miner 
Hubb absolutely declined to take a first place at the 
table, and the four who sat down there were Mrs. 
Hubb at the head, John Brown at the foot, and 
Robert and Ruth facing one another. It was the 
queerest meal Ruth ever shared in her life. There 
were only three plates in the establishment. Of these 
she had one, Mr6. Hubb and the baby shared another, 
while Robert and John Brown divided the third be- 
tween them. Of forks there were but two, and the 
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men used their own knives and pieces of bread. They 
shared one cup of coffee, and the plates they used had 
to do service first for fried bacon, then for potato-cakes, 
and lastly for hot doughnuts and molasses. Yet, in 
such a manner was the food eaten, that Ruth, ac- 
customed to the nicest service, did not feel the least 
repelled or even amused. The simple fare, the weather- 
worn fitces and plain dress, and the lack of what most 
people would consider necessities of life, all were in 
keeping. A conviction, which no preconceived preju- 
dice or after-reasoning could disturb, took root within 
her mind this evening that these men were true. 
They might be mistaken; even narrow-minded and 
wrong-headed; but they did what they believed to be 
right. From time to time she stole glances at the 
faces of Holdenough and John Brown, and thought 
how strong each was in its own way. Neither of them 
was good-looking. Their features were too marked, 
and exposure had coarsened and reddened their com- 
plexions, but in the look of the elder man, in the set 
of his firm mouth, and pose of the erect figure, there 
was a dignity which impressed Ruth. It was only 
when he lifted his eyes, full of a haunting penetration 
and sternness, that she felt the look of the portrait 
really existed in fact. " A good friend he would be," 
Ruth thought, " a terrible enemy." 

The faces of the other men waiting their turn for 
supper did not interest her so much. Yet evei^ here 
she could see no signs of the brutality and scpundrel- 
ism and cowardice so freely attributed to men of their 
class by Captain Howlett. They looked rough but 
manly, awkward in speech but gentle mannered, and 
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might have been jadged to be simple country folk, 
had it not been for their rifles, and the gleam of re- 
volvers and knives which each man carried in his belt 
It was all very strange and passed Bath's compre- 
hension. 

Sapper was soon over, and Rath rose to go. ^^ Miner 
will see ye home," Mrs. Habb said, taking her into the 
inner room to pat on her jacket Rath wondered why 
she shoald feel a sadden sense of disappointment at 
this very natural and proper proposal. The jacket 
donned, Ruth appeared to say good-bye. The table 
was crowded with the rest of the party, whose knives 
and, if it must be told, fingers were going at a rate 
which vouched for their appetites and the goodness of 
Mrs. Hubb's &re. Among them, eating as heartily as 
any, was Miner himself. He nodded at his wife with 
a knowing grin. 

" She's all right," he said, with his mouth fall, jerk- 
ing his thumb at Ruth. ^' I guess the man who broke 
Fat Laughlin's head and cracked the jaw of Billy 
Ballinger will be enough protection. Anyways, my 
dear, Mr. Holdenougb, there, says he's going, and 
gives me leave to stay at home. Will that do, missey ?" 

" I don't see why I should trouble anyone," Ruth 
said, looking up at Robert with a face in which there 
was certainly no disappointment 

" You are not," said he, qpening the door for her to 
precede him; "but if the escort is not sufficient, 
please say so." 

The darkness was spreading fast over the sky now, 
for the time had slipped by much faster than Ruth had 
realised. The road was as slippery as ever, and it very 
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soon became necessary for her to take Mr. Hold- 
enough's arm. It was a silent walk for the most part. 
Robert felt as if he were in a dream, from which he 
must wake in a few minutes with a bad taste in his 
mouth. It was not merely the joy of meeting her 
again, but the circumstances, and that it should be at 
Hubb's farm of all places in the world. He longed to 
ask why she was there, but did not dare. He scarcely 
wished to speak. It was happiness enough to feel the 
pressure of her hand upon his arm, and to guide her 
steps as carefully as the failing light allowed over the 
prairie road. Was she engaged to Howlett, as every- 
one declared ? He was fully aware that to think of 
such things was foolish, if not worse. After what had 
passed, he could not approach her openly in her 
guardian's house ; now less than ever, for John Brown 
was the pet abomination of Allen Elmore and all his 
race of " Moderate politicians." To see her clandes- 
tinely was out of the question. If they met by chance, 
he could not help it; but such good fortune as this of 
to-day might never come again. His thoughts were 
broken by an abrupt question from Ruth. 

" Mr. Holdenough, will you tell me, if it is not a 
secret, who those men really are ?" 

"No secret about it, Miss Winsford. We — ^for I 
am one of them, you know — are what is called the 
Pottawatomie Rifles." 

" Oh-h !" said Ruth, rather faintly. " Thank you. 
And what — what do you do ?" 

Robert smiled down at her, reading her thoughts. 
" You are very much horrified to think that you have 
sat at the same table with such monsters ?" 
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** No, I am not/' was the answer. " I think I am 
rather proad of it. But, of course, I have heard all 
sorts of things. Tell me your side of the question." 

" That would take almost too long. I will try, if 
you like. We are Free-State men, most of us poor, 
who have lost fiiith in peaceable methods of freeing 
Kansas from the curse of slavery and pro-slavery men, 
and have bound ourselves together to fight, if need be, 
untU that end is won." 

** But if you are not strong enough ?" 

** We shall have done our best Perhaps those who 
come after us will profit by it." 

" Do you mean," said Ruth, in an awe-struck voice, 
**that you are prepared to fight until you are killed 
rather than submit to what I suppose is the law ?" 

'^ Just that. Every man of us has sworn it on the 
Bible." 

" How terrible ! You must be very much in earnest. 
Is it all because you think slavery so wrong?" 

" That is the case with some of us ; but many men 
would not have joined on that alone. It is the robbery 
and oppression of the Missourian ruffians — ^the Kicka- 
poo Bangers, as they call themselves, the men who 
burnt Miner Hubb's stable — and the supineness, not to 
say open encouragement, given to the robbers by the 
government and the military, which have driven most 
of our men to join us. Do you know — ^but, of course, 
you do not — that when Hubb and others placed as he 
is went to the authorities they were told plainly that, 
as they had expressed strong opinions upon politics 
at meetings and in other places, and denounced the 
legislature elected last year, they were revolutionaries 
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and law-breakers, and could not claim protection from 
any loss. What is the result ? Violence of all kinds 
is growing worse. The Missourians are getting more 
bold and arrogant ; Free-Soilers more fearful and timid. 
On the other hand, the injustice of it all is making 
men desperate, and the North is with us. When blood 
begins to be shed in real warfare, the country must 
awaken to what is going on." 

Ruth sighed. 

" Ah ! but suppose that it awakens the wrong way. 
The South — ^I speak as a Southerner myself — ^is waking 
too. I heard yesterday that five hundred men are on 
their way from Alabama." 

" We know it," said Robert, with a short laugh, that 
made Ruth shiver. " But we are prepared for them ; 
more, perhaps, than they think for. At least, we can 
but do our duty. If they crush us, the country will 
crush them. That is what I believe." 

The top of the hill was reached and the lights of the 
White House were within a few minutes' walk. By a 
sort of mutual consent they both slackened their pace. 
They reached the gate. 

" Will you come in, Mr. Holdenpugh ?" 

He started at the question. It seemed ironical. 
Yet the face upturned to his held no irony. 

"How could I?" he said, bluntly. "Tour uncle 
will think me an impertinent intruder, or worse." 

" I suppose he would," she said, slowly. " Not that 
that would prevent me from inviting you in as my 
friend," with a little defiant toss of the head, "if 
the house were mine. But it is not so, and for the 
present we cannot meet there. Mr, Holdenough, I 
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am BO much obliged to you for what you have told 
me." 

She held out her hand. He held it a moment 

" Why — ^why should you say that ?" 

^* Because you have taught me, oh, more than I can 
say* Your point of view bewilders me. I am a South- 
erner, as I said, and my &ther had slaves. All my 
dearest friends are slave-owners, and I cannot think 
slavery is wrong. Yet, what I do see, which I never 
saw before, is that there are good men — ^men whom I 
heartily respect — on the other side. That is what I 
have learnt to-day. Good-night" 

She vanished up the garden path and in at the door, 
leaving Bobert standing at the gate in deep thought 
The night was here now, clear, still, and starlight 
The prairie silence itself seemed like a great black 
sea of loneliness and d^esolalion. She had gone, and — 
joy and hope had gone with her. 



CHAPTER XIL 

BUTE BREAKS THB LAW. 

BuTH prepared herself as she entered the White 
House for questions innumerable from Mr. Elmore, 
ending with a lecture upon the indiscretion of wan- 
dering so far from home and staying out so late. She 
found, however, that he had not yet returned from 
town. Mrs. Elmore said little, and asked no questions 
at all, except to enquire whether Ruth needed supper. 
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The good lady's silence, indeed, was rather oppressive, 
and Bath felt half inclined to tell her all about it, and 
discover, if she could, her aunt's own unbiassed opinion 
of the Free-State and pro-slavery difficulty. But no 
opportunity offered, and Ruth, who began to feel really 
tired after her walk, went to bed early, and kept her 
thoughts to herself. Before she fell asleep she read 
the article on slavery in the New York Tribime again 
from beginning to end, and a strange feeling of doubt 
and uncertainty took possession of her, which was 
only quieted at last by a determination that she would 
discuss the matter with Captain Howlett There must 
be a good foundation for the Southern view. It was 
absurd to be so much influenced by this' chance con- 
tact with individual Free-Soilena and the arguments of 
a newspaper article. It argued weakness of mind, and 
could not be tolerated. A few minutes' talk with the 
captain would clear her mind of doubt. She must 
wait for that and think no more about it. 

Allen Elmore asked no more questions about the 
thousand dollars. This was mainly because he was 
preoccupied and anxious about public affairs. Though 
Santone was quiet, there was electricity in the air, and 
business was almost at a standstill. It was known that 
Colonel Buford of Alabama was on the border of the 
Territory with five hundred men, who, though they 
declared themselves to be peaceable citizens from the 
South, come to settle in Kansas to make the balance 
of parties more even, as hitherto nearly all the emi- 
grants were from the Northern States, were in popular 
belief only a larger and more powerftil regiment of 

" border ruffians" of the Pat Laughlin type. Allen 
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Elmore himself had written strongly to the govem- 
ment at Washington representing the necessity of 
farther troops to ensnre the rights of property and 
peaceable men, bnt so strong was the feeling that the 
administration nnder President Pierce would support 
Southern interests that little benefit was expected from 
government protection. The general feeling among 
the Free-State men was one of hopeless depression — 
almost despair. As they stood they were at the mercy 
of any body of men who chose to call themselves 
upholders of the law, for the legislature elected were 
mere tools in the hands of a Southern clique, and 
Shannon, the governor of the Territory, was a drunken, 
miserable creature, weak in mind and body, totally 
unfit for his position. There were but two ways out 
of the difficulty. The first was a change of govern- 
ment at Washington, and election of a President who 
would see justice done to Kansas. This was the hope 
of the politicians, with Elmore at their head. The 
alternative was for Free-State men to take up arms in 
self-defence. Both notions were in the nature of a 
forlorn hope. Public opinion in the North was 
divided. In the South it was unanimous in the slavery 
interest No President who was not prepared to pay 
due regard to that would be elected except in the teeth 
of the most powerful political organisations in the 
country. As for holding pro-slavery men in check by 
force, this appeared still more hopeless. 

Elmore's own position in politics was a most deli- 
cate one. He owed his place to Pennsylvanian Whigs, 
and stood publicly for Northern Free-State interests, 
yet, on the other hand, he was courting the Southern 
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Democrats, and had privately pledged himself to do 
nothing prejudicial to pro-slavery interests. 

It was therefore not strange that the new wilfulness 
of Mr. Elmore's niece, unpleasant though it was, 
should hardly occupy his thoughts just now. 

Ruth therefore went about her business unmolested. 
She often wondered what her aunt thought of it all ; 
but Mrs. Elmore asked no questions, and allowed her 
niece to trot daily over to Hubb's farm, as if it were a 
matter of course. Ruth went to see the baby. Mrs. 
Hubb was not strong, and found Ruth's visits a great 
boon, for Miney was always good with his new nurse, 
who brought him baby toys, sang him to sleep when 
he was fretful, and made his life very pleasant indeed. 
This state of things lasted for three days. On the fourth, 
a scrawl in capital letters on a dirty bit of paper waa 
left at the White House early in the morning, before 
Ruth was out of her room, which read as follows : 

" DEAR FRIEND PLEASE DO NOT CALL WE ARE IN 
A MESS. 

RESPECTFULLY 

MINER HUBB." 

Ruth read and re-read this strange epistle. What 
could be the matter, and why had Hubb taken this 
way of informing her of bad news? He might, at 
least, have waited till she could see him. All day she 
wandered restlessly about, imagining every kind of 
calamity, from another Missourian raid to Miney hav- 
ing measles or scarlet fever. 

The next morning, hearing no more, she determined 
to take her chance of '* the mess," and a little before 
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noon went over to the feinn. The road was dry now, 
and Rath walked qoicldy. Her worst fears were 
removed as she descended the hOl towards the 
river, for the hoose stood as well as ever. The new 
stable Miner had begun to bnild was there, and all the 
mess and refuse that had annoyed her eye bo much a 
few days ago was cleared away. Ruth was still fifty 
yards away from the &rm when the door opened, and 
Mrs. Hubb, shutting it behind h^ came running 
breathlessly to meet her visitor. 

** Didn't ye get Miner's note V* she cried, breath- 
lessly. Her &ce wore a strained, anxious expression, 
that reminded Ruth of the night she saw her 
first. 

*^ I received a mysterious line yesterday, but nothing 
this morning. That is why I come now." 

^^Ah, well, it is good to see you, but you must 
not come inside. Ifow, don't ask to. You must 
not" 

" What is the matter ?" 

" 'Tain't me, I tell you ; it's Miner. Not but what 
he's right His last words, 'fore he started to look at 
the stock John Brown chose for him, were,* ^ No one, 
not even Ruth, must come inside our door.' So jest 
go away and leave us — there's a dear. I dessay it will 
be right to-morrow ; leastways, the day after, anyhow. 
And don't, now, donH ask me questions, 'cos I must 
tell lies if you do. I dare not, on my soul, I dare not, 
tell the truth to you." 

Ruth looked at her in astonishment 

^* But, Mrs. Hubb, what can have happened ? Can't 

you trust me after all you have said ? I know no one 
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who will harm you, or even ask me anything. Tell me 
what is the matter, and I will go at once. But I can- 
not till I know something. Is Miney ill ?" 

" Miney ? Bless him, he*s beautiful. No, no, 'tain't 
him." 

" Then what is it — ^have you a sick person in the 
house? I am not afraid of fevers, or anything of that 
sort" 

At this question Mrs. Hubb gave a violent start. 

" What made ye say that ?" she cried, almost fiercely. 
I brieve you know. Perhaps, after all, you are a spy. 
Oh, my God ! I never thought of such a thing. See — 
what — ^what's that on the hill ? Lord save us all — ^it's 
the soldiers! And we are lost! Oh Lord, Lord, 
Lord !" 

She pointed wildly behind Euth, and then fled back 
to the house. Ruth looked round and saw a body of 
horsemen approaching in compact order. Mrs. Hubb 
was right. It was a company of cavalry. They were 
coming leisurely at a foot's pace, and it would be ten 
minutes at least before they would be on the spot. 
Ruth followed Mrs. Hubb to the house. She did not 
knock at the door, but turned the handle and walked 
in. The kitchen was empty, and nothing in its appear- 
ance gave any clue to the mystery. Ruth went to the 
inner door, but found it fastened. 

" Mrs. Hubb," she said in a decided tone, " let me in 
instantly, and do not be so foolish. I probably know 
the soldiers, and can help you if you will only tell me 
what is the matter." A silence, some hurried words 
spoken in a whisper, and then a piece of furniture was 
drawn from the door, and Mrs. Hubb, as pale as death, 
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with her hand on her heart, slipped ont, shatting the 
door behind her. 

"I will tell ye then. It's a nigger. Miner found him 
more dead than alive in the fields aa he was coming 
home night afore last, and he took him in and fed him. 
He was nigh starved to death, and what with the 
beatin' he'd had 'fore he got away, and all 's he's suf- 
fered, it's a wonder he's pulled round, but he has — and 
he's here." 

Ruth turned a little pale herself. 

" Is he a runaway slave ?" 

" Of course he is." 

" Why did he run away ?" 

" Bless the child, he were nigh tortured to madness. 
His poor black skin is taken clean off in parts. Oh, 
it's cruel, cruel, and there's them soldiers comin' to 
take him back to be done for quite. As to us, for 
keepin' him here, we'll be arrested and imprisoned, 
or mebbe Miner will be shot, for I hev heard that 
death is the punishment now, accordin' to the new 
law. Law ! it's murder." 

Mrs. Hnbb was nearly beside herself, and as she 
paused for breath they both heard the tramp of hoo&, 
a short word of command, and the clash of a sabre 
and spur as someone walked up the garden path. 

Ruth had made np her mind. 

" Mrs. Hubb," she swd, in a low voice, " go into the 

other room quickly, and shut the door. I will see 

can do. "Whatever you do, don't come in 

a glance, half frightened, half imploring, the 
obeyed, and as she shut the bedroom door the 
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ring of the sabre sounded in the porch. Ruth, throw- 
ing her hat on the couch, sat down in the rocking- 
chair before the fire. 

" Come in,'* she said, sweetly. 

A soldier entered, a tall, fine-looking young man 
with a dark moustache. At sight of Ruth he drew 
himself up and gave her a full salute. It was Bob 
Mathison, Captain Howlett's sergeant. They had often 
met before. 

Rath 8mUed upon him graciously. 

"Good-morning, sergeant; what is the matter to- 
day ? Have you come to arrest me ?" 

" Guess not, miss," replied the man, without smiling. 
" We are after a fugitive slave, and the cap'n, receiving 
information that he were bidin' here, sent us to search 
the house." 

Ruth smiled and shook her head. 

" Captain Howlett has made a sad mistake. I know 
this family well. They are particular friends of mine. 
Please tell him I said so.'* 

The man looked a trifle disconcerted, and pulled 
his moustache. Everyone in the company knew who 
Ruth was, and who she was going to be. Sergeant 
Bob himself had a wager with a friend that it would 
be settled this week. Besides which he had a personal 
admiration for Ruth. Yet his duty was clear. 

" Well, miss, if you say that, I reckon that we have 
made a jump the wrong way. But, of course, they 
won't object to our searching through, will they?" 

Ruth's heart beat with a heavy throb, but she only 
smiled again an imperious little smile. 

" Come, sergeant, when I tell you that I have been 
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in this house — ^which has only two rooms — day after 
day for many hours, and as you see this morning, and 
that I have seen nothing of such a creature, surely 
that is not necessary. I have reason to know that 
Miner Hubb is a most honest, quiet, well-meaning 
man. Do not think I would interfere with what you 
feel to be your duty," she said, with her sweetest 
smile. " You know I am a soldier's daughter. But 
the poor woman's baby is sick. You can hear it crying 
now; he is a queer, excitable little fellow, and I think 
your appearance would fiighten him into convulsions. 
I will be responsible for this to Captain Howlett, No 
blame whatever shall attach to you. I will take care 
of that." 

Bob Mathison gnawed his moustache harder than 
ever. He did not believe the nigger could be here — 
and he hated nigger-hunting on principle — ^but he had 
his orders — strict orders. On the other hand, was he 
to set Ruth aside, and risk offending her — for never 
did any young lady look more determined than she 
did to have her own way. He shuffled his feet, and 
coughed behind his hand, moved his sword-belt, and 
violently rubbed his nose. 

"You see, miss, it's kind of awkward, for I 
must " 

" Kill the baby, sergeant ?" 

"The baby, ma'am," he retorted; "the baby ain't 
in it. If we were to stand around for babies, I'd like 
to know what would happen !" 

Ruth saw she had made a mistake, and played her 
last card. 

" Then you must go in, sergeant. I thought you 
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knew me well enough not to have doubted what I 
said. If only Captain Howlett were here." 

Buth spoke in a tone of such keen mortification and 
looked so unhappy and hurt, that Bob Mathison's 
heart failed him. Opposition made him obstinate; 
dictation would have made him rude ; but reproach 
and submission of this kind conquered him. He drew 
back. 

" I will take your word, ma'am ; though it's the first 
time I've been held from what I'd gone out to do. If 
I do wrong, that's my funeral. Tell the wife here, will 
you, please, and warn her man that wherever the nig- 
ger runs he'll be held, for every place is watched and 
guarded." 

With another salute, the sergeant stalked out, his 
heavy cavalry step dying away down the garden path. 
Ruth went to the window, her heart oppressed with a 
presentiment that evil would come of this. The im- 
pulse to save the Hubbs had overwhelmed all other 
thoughts. The negro she had scarcely considered. 
Now that it was over, she wondered if she had been 
wrong. The kitchen door opened and Mrs. Hubb 
peeped fearfully out, saw Ruth was alone, and running 
to her, cast her arms about her neck with an hysterical 
burst of tears. 

** You've saved us, yes, you have, me and Miney an' 
all, let alone the poor critter himself. You must see 
him. Jonathan, come ye out ; it's past now. Come 
and thank her you owe your life to." 

Ruth drew herself away ; she did not want thanks. 
She hardly knew whether she was glad or sorry. But 
when she saw the man of whom the soldiers were in 
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search, as he stood before her, humbly bowing and 
trying to mumble broken words of thanks, she felt a 
pang of sympathy and sudden relief. He was an 
elderly negro, with grizzled hair and a broad and gen- 
tle face. His clothes — ^mere rags of shirt and trousers, 
which barely covered his body decently — ^were satu- 
urated with blood. Blood had oozed through the 
bandages wrapped round his arms and legs by Mrs. 
Hubb. The man seemed a living mass of wounds. 
Yet, as he looked at Ruth, his face lighted into a 
beaming smile. 

" Bless you, missey, God bless you ! I'se a poor ole 
nigger, never worth shucks any more ; but I ain't done 
no one wrong, and God will hear my words, I know 
He will. I will nebber forget you all the days I hab 
to live.'* 

Ruth scarcely heard these words. 

" What have they done to you ? Have you had an 
accident? You are horribly hurt." 

The negro looked at himself in a shamefaced way. 

" 'Tain't so terrible painful now. Dey kind of 
reckoned to whip me rayther bad, dat is all." 

" Why, had you committed a crime ?" 

" Yes," the man answered, with a touch of irony in 
his tone. " De worst dere is on de cotton-grounds. I 
did not pick enough. The rheum'tiz was in my legs. 
Massa call it laziness, and when he found I didn't get 
no better, he had me whipped. Kind of harsh man — . 
North Ca'lina man, my massa ; and 'twer'n't no good 
for me to talk, so I runs away to Kansas. I were a big 
fool to do it, like many more, I reckons, who re'ds the 
newspaper." 
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" What have the newspapers to do with it V^ 

" Dey telled me lies. Big wicked lies. De one I 
read seys all was Free-State in Kansas, an' plenty of 
men in Kansas to protect de slave. I come, and found 
jest one — ^Miner Hubb. And one woman — ^you. I 
tink I gets back to massa. Yes, dat is what I do. He 
will kill me, but he can't do more. Ah, hear dat— 
oh, de Lord be merciful ! it's de sojers come agin." 

There was a step outside, and the black face of the 
negro turned almost grey in an extremity of terror. 
He fell on his knees on the floor ; but Mrs. Hubb cried 
out: 

" Pshaw ! get up ; it's only Miner." 

The farmer came in, looking anxious. He frowned 
and shook his head at his wife when he saw Ruth ; but, 
upon being told the story of her intervention, thanked 
her in a voice huslqr with emotion. 

" I would not have had that nigger took for all the 
world," he said, his own danger of imprisonment 
seeming not to strike him. " We'll soon hev a clear 
way for him. I hev been to a friend this morning. 
Miss Ruth, ye'U lunch with us ?" 

Ruth had risen to go. The spectacle of the poor 
negro, who, patient as he was, now and then groaned 
in his pain, together with a nervous desire to antici- 
pate, if necessary, any return of the soldiers, made her 
anxious to leave. She refused Miner's invitation and 
offer of his escort, and hurried home. At the porch 
of the WTiite House she saw a well-remembered figure, 
and Captain Howlett came down the garden to meet 
her, and, clasping her hand, held it long and closely. 

" I have been waiting for you two hours," he said, 
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his voice full of eager feeling. " I thought you would 
never come. Where have you been? But you are 
not well. You are white as a sheet. Miss Winsford, 
tell me what is the matter." 

Ruth disengaged her hand. 

" I am glad to see you," she said, gravely. " Very 
glad. Will you come in? There is a great deal I 
want to say to you. Go into the drawing-room, please. 
I will be with you in a moment." 

She slipped into her room and took off her jacket 
slowly, bathed her face with cold water, and smoothed 
her hair. Then she rejoined the captain in the other 
room and shut the door. They were alone in the 
house. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE LAW OF THE LAND. 

Captain Howlett had been away three weeks. He 
had corresponded with Mr. Elmore on political busi- 
ness, and from time to time he had received encour- 
aging postscripts saying how much the household 
missed him, with " household" underlined. The last 
letter expressly advised him to return without delay, 
and he had done so at some inconvenience to himself. 
The news that Ruth was out — for he called only half 
an hour after she had started for the Hubbs' — was ex- 
tremely disconcerting. Mrs. Elmore, who gave him 
the information, was about to stayt herself for Santone. 

" I can't tell you rightly where to find Ruth," she 
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said, with more cordiality of manner than she used to 
show him. " The girl has taken up with folk about 
here — ^poor folk — ^and has some business in hand that 
interests her more than a little. If you care to wait, 
I expect her back before lunch. But it would be no 
use for you to hunt for her. If you are busy, call 
this evening." 

The captain, curious and a trifle uneasy, though he 
could not tell why, waited. Ruth returned in two 
hours. He found the girl altered. She looked older, 
and the shy, girlish blush and brightness with which 
she used to greet him were not there now ; in their 
place a grave, thoughtful look as if she bore the cares 
of the world upon her shoulders. 

Yet Howlett felt that Ruth was unfeignedly glad to 
see him, and he was not sure in his heart that the 
change was not very becoming to her. 

" How long you have been away !'* she said. 

" It seems years to me. Did you miss me much ?" 

He drew his chair nearer to hers. 

" How can you ask ? Of course, I missed you. I 
have so much to tell I scarcely know where to begin. 
First, I want to know, have you seen your sergeant, 
Bob Mathison, to-day ?" 

" Why, yes. What — ^why do you ask V* 

" What time was it ?" 

" Early, I think. I ordered him to go to a farm. 
Yes, it was about nine o'clock." 

*' You have not seen him since ?" 

"No." 

Ruth clapped her hands. Her old vivacity began to 
return. 
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^ I am so glad. I did wish to be first I happened 
to be at that very &rm when Bob arrived. He wanted 
to search the place for a fagilive slave. I prevented 
him from doing it, and said I woold be responsible to 
you. You are frowning! I did wrong, then, I am 
afraid ; but please^ whatever yon think, do not blame 
poor Bob. I had great difficulty in getting my way 
with him, and I don't think he would have given in 
had I not made it appear that, if he pressed frirther, he 
would be very rude and unkind to me. The whole 
responsibility must rest upon my head. He did quite 
right" 

Captain Howlett's &ce was a study. He was a strict 
officer and a proud man. The first caused him to be 
exceedingly wrath with his sergeant for disobeying 
orders; the second made him inwardly furious, be- 
cause he knew why Bob had not done what he was 
told. Moreover, he detested interference, and con- 
sidered Ruth's action an impertinence. On the other 
hand, he was a lover in the most critical stage of his 
affairs. He tried to smile, therefore, and said that 
Bob was a soft-hearted dog, but that for Ruth's sake 
he would not be too hard on him, all the time prom- 
ising the unfortunate sergeant a wigging which he 
should not easily forget. Ruth saw that the smile 
was forced and felt very uncomfortable. 

" I could not make up my mind at first whether I 
was doing right, though I was glad afterwards ; but I 
should never forgive myself if any harm were to happen 
to the poor man." 

" Bob is a good fellow enough," the captain said, 
impatient that his sergeant should occupy so much of 
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Ruth's attention ; " but his business was to catch the 
nigger. No doubt he has done so before now. If so, 
we need not trouble ourselves further. I want to ask 
you about yourself." 

"Oh, wait, please!" Ruth was graver than ever 
now. " Do you know why the slave ran away ?" 

Captain Howlett coughed down an inclination to 
say things more emphatic than polite. What in the 
name of fortune, he wondered, had made his possible 
wife-to-be take an interest in niggers ? Truly he had 
been away too long. 

" I saw his master last night. It was a bad case of 
laziness. To escape further punishment, he ran away, 
making for Kansas through reading tmsh in some 
newspaper about the settlement here of Abolitionists 
pledged to assist fugitive slaves ; the paper was found 
between his blankets. He was traced to Santone, and 
I received information that he was at Miner Hubb's. 
Has anyone been telling you about him ?" 

Ruth did not reply to this question. 

" What was the punishment he received ?" 

" That I did not enquire ; but I should guess a sound 
whipping. These North Carolina men do not stand 
nonsense. Am I right ?" 

He looked at her sharply out of the corners of his eyes. 

" You are only too right," Ruth cried, her feelings 
gaining the better of her discretion. " The poor crea- 
ture had been lashed until the flesh was literally cut 
from his bones." 

"You have seen him, then?" 

The captain's tone was quiet and even careless, but 
it put Ruth on her guard. 
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" May I ask when you saw him Y* 

" To-day." 

" At Hubb's farm, I suppose ?" 

^^That I cannot tell you. Let me ask you a 
question." 

" With pleasure/' 

^^ Is it a crime to ^ve shelter to a slave when he is 
trying to escape from real brutality V* 

^^ In Kansas it is a crime punishable by death." 

" Oh, how abominable !" 

This was not quite the rejoinder the captain ex- 
pected, but he answered it with an impressive shake 
of the head. 

"I beg your pardon. It is a wise precautionary 
measure, though now and then there might be a hard 
case. White men have emigrated to Kansas from the 
North, who openly advise negroes to rise against their 
masters. It is said they have secretly invited niggers 
in all the Border States to run away. Such scoundrels 
can only be put down by a strong hand. The Kansas 
law was framed to put a stop, once for all, to these vile 
practices." 

Ruth's eyes blazed with indignation. 

" Then, if some poor wretch, starved, beaten nearly 
to a jelly, and half-dead, were to apply to me here for 
protection, I could be hanged or shot if I tried to save 
his life by giving him shelter. Why, such a law is 
simply barbarous." 

" I did not say that. No one would be likely to 
accuse the daughter of Colonel Winsford of harbour- 
ing runaway slaves." 
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" They had better not be too sure," Buth said, in a 
tone which jarred every one of the captain's nerves. 
" I remember when I was quite a little girl, a slave- 
catcher came on to the estate after a boy father had 
sold six months before, and who ran back to us because 
his master had treated him brutally. When father 
heard of it he examined Jerry careftiUy, and found 
him in such a state that, instead of allowing him to be 
taken away, he thrashed the slave-catcher before the 
whole household until he roared for mercy, and then 
father swore he would not let the boy go back if it cost 
him a year's income." 

" Yes, I heard of that. I fear it cost the colonel a 
good deal." 

"But he did right. And if I were a man, after 
what I have seen, I would serve the master of this 
slave in the same way." 

Captain Howlett laughed, as he might have done 
had Ruth been a spoiled child. Nevertheless he was 
more disturbed in mind than he had ever been since 
his courtship began. The position was becoming des- 
perate. He rose with a stiff bow. 

" This is a much more serious matter than you are 
aware of. I am thankful you have told me every- 
thing. Prompt action may prevent the worst from 
happening and gross injustice from being done. I 
know you acted from the best motives, but, you must 
allow me to say, no judge would look upon it in that 
light, and in the present state of public feeling to aid 
the escape of a slave is — death. Of course your per- 
sonal safety will be assured, if any endeavour of mine 
can do so." He lowered his voice and spoke gently, 
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almost tenderly, seeing that Snth had tnmed as white 
as the dress she wore, and fearing he had fiightened 
her too maclu ^Bnt that there is danger, even to 
yon, I will not disguise. Tell me one thing — did you 
leave that negro at Hnbb's £Eirm ?" 

"I shall teU you nothing at alL" 

The answer irritated him exceedingly, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that he kept his self-control. 
But he felt that Ruth was not in a mood to be trifled 
with. He turned from her and went to the window, 
standing tiiere a full minute looking out. Then he 
came back, and his brow was serene again. 

" Forgive me — ^I was wrong. I did not allow enough 
for the diffi^rence in the point of view from which we 
look at this thing. I am a soldier, and you are a 
tender-hearted woman." He took her hand, and Kuth, 
pleased at his change of tone, though much puzzled, 
let him hold it while she searched his face with eager 
eyes. Her confidence was grateful to his pride, and 
his voice became more gentle. 

^^ Let us trust one another, even though we cannot, 
at this moment, agree. Some day I shall ask for your 
sympathy with the men whose property — perhaps all 
they have — is at stake, and you shall teach me, if you 
will, to be more compassionate and to pity even a run- 
away slave. We wUl leave the subject now until I 
come again — shall we V* 

" Yes. But — ^you don't say what you are going to 
do. I do not mean about myself— that does not trouble 
me at all — ^but about the others." 

He smiled reassuringly, and patted the hand he still 
held. 
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" Leave it to me. No harm shall come to any friend 
of yours if I can help it. Have I your confidence ? 
have I, Ruth ? I cannot leave until I know that." 

It was the first time he had called her by her Chris- 
tian name. The colour rushed into her face, and he 
drew back as if startled. He dropped her hand at 
once; but he saw and remembered that she did not 
try to snatch it away, and met his look with a frank 
smile. 

" I do believe in you. It was good of you to deal 
gently with me. I may have been foolish, and I 
should like to talk the whole matter over with you 
when you can spare me time." 

She gave him her hand again at the end, and he 
stooped and kissed it. 

A few minutes later Kuth saw him riding at a leis- 
urely pace towards Santone. He waved his hat to 
her, and rode on quietly until he was out of sight. 
Then he galloped hard into town. By the time he 
reached it his face bore an expression which boded ill 
for Sergeant Mathison and sealed the fate of the run- 
away slave. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THB UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 

Captain Howlbtt was not by nature an insincere man, 
but he had no scruple in practising a little " innocent 
diplomacy,'* as he called it, where a woman was con- 
cerned. Ruth had ofiended him, and some day he 
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thoaght she would be sorry for it. Her way of rei^- 
soning about negroes was sentimental moonshine, and 
worse ; and when she became his wife it would be his 
first duty to take strong measures to demonstrate in 
the clearest manner that any such opinions were 
heresies of the most unwarrantable kind, not to be 
endured in any self-respecting Southern household. 
Captain Howlett was not brutal towards negroes him- 
self; but he had no mercy on any slave who ran away, 
whatever might be the provocation. A negro had no 
right to any existence but that which providence had 
designed for him — slavery. K men ill-treated their 
slaves, it was foolish and stupid — just as stupid as it 
would be to overwork a horse or a dog ; but to say 
that a negro had a better right of appeal than the 
other live stock on an estate was sheer nonsense. 
While the doctrine which a certain pestilent class 
of Yankee, talked about and believed, or pretended 
to believe — ^yclept Abolitionism and equal rights for 
black and white — was to Captain Howlett a species of 
blasphemy too shocking for words. 

This was Howlett's creed, sucked in with his moth- 
er's milk in babyhood, taught him at home and at 
school as a boy, stamped upon his forehead and in his 
heart by conviction and circumstances when he became 
a man. No wonder, then, that Ruth's hot words set 
his teeth on edge. The depth and tenacity of his de- 
termination to win her aflfection had been conclusively 
proved this morning, and he congratulated himself 
upon the strength of his will, and even owned that, de- 
testable as it was to hear her express such outrageous 
opinions, her enthusiasm and earnestness gave a pun- 
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gency to her character, and a zest to the struggle to 
conquer her, which was not at all disagreeable. 

Once free from her presence, however, Howlett set 
himself to carry out the work that it was his duty as a 
soldier and a citizen to do. On the outskirts of San- 
tone he met Sergeant Bob. The sergeant, with a 
deprecating smile, gave his own account of the morn- 
ing's work, and, seeing the frown on his officer's 
brow, began to try and excuse himself, but Howlett 
cut him very short. 

" Where are your men ?" 

" Shappett's." 

" Come on, then. You will take them back to 
Hubb's. The nigger, I find, was there all the time." 

Bob Mathison looked scared, as well he might. 

" But Miss Winsford, sir," he spluttered, " she sez, 
says she " 

" Drop that. Bob Mathison. Now, see here ; if you 
catch the beast, well and good. If you do not, by G — d ! 
I'll have you drummed out of the service for aiding 
the escape of a nigger. Get to Hubb's with your boys, 
and bring him as well as the black brute back to 
Shappett's." 

The sergeant did not want to hear more. Past as 
Howlett was riding, he rode faster still, and the troop- 
ers were well on their way to the farm by the time 
Howlett reached the hotel. 

Isaac, called up to receive his visitor, raised his hat 
respectfully, and sent a boy to take the captain's horse. 

" You are busy, cap'n ?" 

Howlett lounged easily up the steps. 

" Took a breather to keep my horse in condition ; 
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rub him down, Jim, and give him some corn when 
he's cool. Isaac, give me a brandy in your parlour, 
and bring one in for yourself." 

The liquor brought and the door closed, Captaii 
Howlett lit a cigar. 

" How is your friend the Abolitionist, Isaac ?" 

" An Abolitionist my * friend,' cap'n ? Who might 
you refer to ?" 

"Your boarder, of course; Holdenough, the 
Yankee." 

Shappett's face was the picture of injured innocence. 

" Oh — him. I know naught of his business. Not 
seen him this three weeks." 

« He has left the hotel ?" 

" Only stayed ten days." 

"I heard that some of the boys made Santone 
rather warm for him. Had that anything to do with 
his departure ?" 

Isaac laughed cheerfully. 

** Wa*al, now, blessed if that struck me. But I will 
bet you're right, cap'n. How your idees do cut 
through into facts. Pat Laughlin near let daylight 
into him." 

** Serve him right. I heard all about that. These 
Yanks are becoming a curse to the Territory. It 
was a pity you went into the saloon, Isaac, a great 
pity." 

" There is much in what you say, sir," Shappett an- 
swered, in a humble tone. " I hev thought so since. 
Anyway, he has gone from me now." 

" There are worse men than he," and Howlett began 
to walk up and down the room. " John Brown — * Old 
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Man Brown,' as they call him— of Ossawatomie. He 
is an Abolitionist of the worst kind." 

"John Brown?" murmured Isaac. "You mean 
that tall cuss — thin, straight figger, lively pair of eyes, 
and hard mouth." 

" You have hit him off," Howlett exclaimed. " Now, 
what is your opinion of that man ?" He took up his 
glass and sipped at it, but his eyes were trying to read 
Shappett's face. 

"Think?" was the reply. "Why, that he'll be 
hanged to a cottonwood tree before the summer's out 
if he ain't keerful. That is what is the matter with 
old John Brown." 

" Ah-h," sighed the Captain, with a look of relief. 
"It is good to hear that. Do you often see him 
here ?" 

Isaac swallowed his brandy at a gulp and smacked 
his lips. 

"John Brown, sir, is a water-drinker. He don't 
understand what's good for him." 

Howlett laughed. 

" The worst of such men is that they make converts. 
What is your opinion of Miner H]ibb ?" 

" Come, come, cap'n, he ain't a John Brown," Isaac 
replied, with some energy of manner. " Miner I have 
known since he took up location in Kansas. There's 
no more real harm in Miner than in one of his own 
cows. He talks too much, but it's all froth. Don't be 
nervous about him." 

" Fond of niggers, ain't he ?" 

"Niggers!" And Isaac looked up with a face as 
full of innocent wonder as a child's. " I should guess 
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he never saw one where he come from. He's a West- 
ern man." 

"Would you be surprised to hear he harboured 
fugitive slaves ?" 

"What!" and the room fairly echoed with the 
shout Isaac gave. " Miner take in, to his own shanty, 
a runaway ? Never !" 

Howlett drummed his glass thoughtfully on the 
table, and looked at Isaac from under his thick brows, 
and did not speak for nearly a minute. Then he said, 
with the air of a man who has made up his mind : 

"Have you a room — cellar of any sort — you will 
guarantee to hold a prisoner ?" 

" I have so." 

" I shall want one for a few days. Let me see your 
place." 

Isaac unlocked the door, not the one they had en- 
tered the room by, and led the way down a flight of 
steps. At the bottom of these steps was a passage 
leading into a yard at the back of the hotel. As the 
men descended the steps this door opened, and four 
men tramped into the passage, bearing a large packing- 
case of oblong shape, which had apparently just been 
taken out of a waggon standing in the yard. At the 
rattle of the captain's sabre, as he followed Shappett, 
these men came to a sudden pause. Isaac stepped 
briskly up to them. 

" Is the ware bad to heft, boys ? Bring it along ; 
the captain wanted to look round the cellar, and so I 
hev the key all ready for you ; what's the label say ? 
* Glass, with care; this side up.' Right; we were get- 
ting terrible short of stuff. Take and open that cellar- 
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door, Tom. We'll trouble you, captain, to stand back 
a moment. Thankee. Now, boys, look out for the 
corner; the man did not build this passage any too 
wide. That's well done : now lay her down, and don't 
shake her up, whatever you do. There, it's done. 
You are warm, boys, go up to the bar. Tell Jem to 
serve out drinks to ye. I'll be round presently to 
arrange carriage. Captain, this way." 

And so, ordering, doing, talking, all at once, Isaac 
convoyed the packing-case into the cellar, and Captain 
Howlett after it, and shut the door. 

" There, now, we're snug. First examine the door, 
sir, then the window ; then see if you know a better 
place than this, for holding prisoners, in the town." 

The door was heavy and studded with nails and 
bound with iron. A prison-cell need not have been 
ashamed of it. The only other outlet was what Shap- 
pett called a window — ^in reality, a small square 
grating, protected by iron bars. Howlett examined 
the lock, and stood on the packing-case and tugged at 
the bars across the window. 

" Good holding-place, Isaac. What use do you make 
of it?" 

There was just the suggestion of a suspicion in the 
way this question was asked. 

Isaac chuckled. 

" You answered your own question before you asked 
it, sir. I use it for * holding' things, specially whisky 
bar'ls and certain liquors that a barkeeper cannot be 
trusted with. See here !" 

He took a key from his bunch, went to a place in 
the wall and opened a cupboard-door, and lit a match. 
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Rows upon rows of black sealed bottles lay there, on 
which was a brand of the finest champagne. 

Howlett gave a satisfied nod. 

" How many keys have you ?" 

" Two : one for you, one for me. There is not another 
such lock as this in Kansas." 

" It will do. Now I'll tell you my business. In a 
short while my men will bring a nigger, Jonathan 
Sands by name, who must be held until identification, 
and so on, has taken place. Do you object to your 
cellar being used so ?" 

Isaac laughed heartily. 

" I object to nothing that will bring in the dollars 
these hard times. A nigger, so I hev heard, belongs 
to his master while he lives, and his master's claim is 
supported by the law of the United States. That's 
enough for me. My charge will be a dollar a day for 
lodging an' another for board. Once you get him 
here, I'll be responsible for him until you take him 
out. That I can guarantee. Anything more you want 
to see ? Then we'll go up-stairs." 

They returned to the private room by the back way. 
Isaac here excused himself to attend, he said, to a cus- 
tomer. When he returned, he brought with him Ser- 
geant Bob, pale, worried, and perspiring at every pore. 

" You have him ?" 

" No, sir ; gone. We searched the place this time 
end to end. Nary a sign of the nigger there." 

Captain Howlett looked dangerous. 

" You will lose your stripes for this," he said, slowly. 
" What had they to say ?" 

"That a nigger had been around begging, and 
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they'd given him bread. Knew nothing more than 
that." 

" Did you ask whether he called when Miss Wins- 
ford was there ?" 

" Yes, sir. They said it were so." 

"Have you arrested Hubb ?'' 

" He were not there. I did not know as you would 
want the woman." 

" I want them all, and I will have them, too," 
growled Howlett. " Find Hubb, and bring him here. 
We'll make some one dance for this." 

The sergeant saluted and was about to retire, when 
Shappett, who had been listening, quietly touched him 
on the arm. 

" Miner Hubb is somewhere round my bar. I saw 
him just now. Bring him into this room. I have 
some questions to ask him myself." 

Bob looked at his oflB.cer for orders. Howlett 
nodded, and the sergeant disappeared. Isaac care-t 
fully closed the door after him. 

" An idea has come to me," he said, confidentially. 
" Do you mind my mentioning it ?" 

" Of course not. Let me hear it." 

" What proof to call proof have ye regarding the 
* harbouring' ? " There was such sincerity in Isaac's 
tone, and so much genuine interest did he evidently 
take in the whole situation, that Howlett felt he was 
safe to confide in. 

" The way it stands is this — ^I got information from 
Miss Winsford that makes me positive she saw the 
nigger at Hubb's. She told me she saw him this 
morning, and that she prevented my sergeant — soft- 
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headed fool — from searching the whole farm. I pre- 
sume, therefore, that she had some good reason for 
that, and that this was the nigger. Don't you ?" 

"Maybe so. Maybe not. Did you ask her 
direct ?'' 

"I did. She flatly refused to answer the ques- 
tions." 

Isaac whistled. 

" Then you have suspicion, but no proof. Kind of 
awkward-looking for Miner, though, I agree. Here he 
is. Now we'll see. ' 

The tramp of heavy feet, and the sergeant came in 
with Hubb and two troopers with swords drawn. 

Isaac spoke first in a tone of deep anger. 

"Miner Hubb, this is a pretty bit. Excuse me, 
cap'n, striking in this way, but I can't hold my feelings 
when I'm properly roused. To hear that a man whom 
I believed in, as I did in him, is harbouring niggers is 
too much. I tell ye now, young man, before all here, 
it will be my business to probe this thing to the very 
bottom. Take care of your tongue, for you know I'm 
acquainted with most things that go on. Thunder ! 
I kin hardly b'lieve you are guilty, even now." 

And having said this, Isaac mopped his head with a 
large handkerchief, and groaned. 

Miner Hubb, with a surprised but otherwise stolid 
expression of face, looked from Isaac to the captain 
and back again with his mouth wide open. 

" Well, I do want to know ! Who's been accusing 
me of harbouring niggers ? I would like to see that 
person. I would let 'em know. What's all this fuss 
about, anyway ?" 
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" Come, come, man," Howlett retorted, sharply. 
"This fencing is too thin. Have you seen a nigger 
wandering round here these last two days ?" 

<*Ihev." 

« When V 

" Night fore last was the first time." 

" What did you do to him ?" 

" Give him a chunk of bread." 

" Where did he sleep ?" 

" Curled himself away somewhere, I guess. I didn't 
see him." 

** Kot again ?" 

" Oh, yes ! He were hangin* round this morning." 

" Did you feed him again ?" 

" I give him something, and told him it were the last 
time, and he'd better go." 

« Did he go ?" 

" He did so." 

** Any one else see him V 

" That I cannot say.' 

" Was Miss Winsford at your farm to-day?' 

" My wife says so." 

" Did she see the nigger ?'* 

"Why, that she vdll tell you herself, captain. I 
guess he'd run away at sight of her coming, for he 
was a terrible skeery critter. But I can't swear she 
didn't." 

" Where did the nigger go when he left you ?" 

"Ah, Miner, boy," said Shappett, "tell us that, 
and then we can get on his trail. Did you see him 
go?" 

Miner made a face and rubbed his chin. 
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" Wa'al, sir, there you do hev me tight. Pore crit- 
ter, he wouldn't want me to say ; yet, after all, it's the 
law that he should go back to his master. GoUies ! I 
do feel treed ; fair had, as ye may say. Must I tell 

ye?" 

" If you do not," was the answer, " and tell the 
truth, too, I will send you to Lecompton for trial. 
Take your choice." 

" Oh, by George, I'll tell, then," Hubb said, with a 
shiver. " He went sou 'west from my place, and from 
what he said, I don't suppose I am far out if I say that 
he is by now at old man Brown's Run near Ossa- 
watomie." 

Captain Howlett looked suspiciously at the smiling 
witness, and cross-examined him sharply on the point, 
aided by Isaac, who told his friend in the plainest 
English where he deserved to go if he were mislead- 
ing them. In the end, after private consultation with 
Shappett, Howlett informed Miner that he might go 
free. 

A short discussion followed between the captain and 
Isaac as to the next step to be taken. Howlett would 
have ordered his men to go to Ossawatomie in hot 
haste, but Shappett pressed for caution. 

" Let Bob go to camp and bring a full dozen of 
troopers along. It will be rough work else, for if John 
Brown has that nigger he'll freeze to him tight. I 
know the ways of such as he, and he has a smart few 
sons with him all well armed." 

Howlett scouted the idea. 

" Do you mean he'd resist soldiers armed with my 
warrant ?" 
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" He would resist the devil, cap'n, or the President 
himself, who wanted to take from him a nigger who'd 
asked his protection." 

" The man is a madman." 

" He is just about that very thing — ^therefore dan- 
gerous." 

" But the time that will be wasted. It will take an- 
other hour to get the men." 

"I know; better that, though, than lose good lives. 
Once a nigger gets to Brown's he'll stay awhile. But 
don't let me advise. You are the best judge, sir, 
every way." 

Howlett considered, Shappett waiting patiently with 
a respectful face. 

" I will take your advice, Isaac, and to save time will 
bring my men up myself. Send for my horse." 

Shappett went out to do it himself, but first he could 
not find the boy, and then an important girth gave 
way in an unexpected and aggravating manner, and 
then it was discovered that the horse had cast a shoe, 
and must be reshod. So there was much delay, which 
tried the captain's temper sorely, and at length Bob 
was despatched for the extra men, and Howlett lunched 
with Shappett. It was well on in the afternoon before 
the company started upon its way. The captain took 
command himself, and Shappett, having seen them off 
and wished them success, returned briskly to the bar, 
where Miner Hubb was eating bread and cheese. 
There happened to be no one else there at that mo- 
ment, and no sooner did the farmer see Isaac than he 
began to laugh. 

" If this ain't the finest work you ever put your hand 
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to, Iflaac, beat me ! How it is in ye, I can't think. 
Did I play up to the music ?" 

" Not bad, boy, not so bad. You should have been 
soberer. Too much grin about ye. That cap'n has 
eyes, never forget! Still, we beat him, and I wish 
him joy at Ossawatomie. Trust old John to keep him 
weltering round a good whiles. He will not be in bed 
till midnight. Now, come down with me." 

They descended into the yard, where the waggon had 
lately discharged its load into Isaac's cellar, and from 
the yard they went to the cellar-door, which Shappett 
unlocked again. There was the packing-case — emply, 
and sitting on the top of it, covered with dust and bits 
of straw, was Jonathan Sands, the negro. He showed 
every tooth in his head when Isaac came in. 

" Ain't it Massa Shappett ? Why, of course, I know 
his face from what I heard. Proud to see you, sah. 
We knows your name, we coloured men, all through 
North Ca'liny. I seems to be alive and goin' to live, 
now I see your face." 

Shappett grunted. 

" Tut ! tut ! Dry up with such blarney, do— though 
I know you mean it, boy. But there is no time for 
compliments. I have looked in with your good friend 
Miner Hubb, to whom yew owe everything, to say how 
things are fixed. All you have to do is to lay on those 
sheepskins, after you have had a square meal, and 
snooze till the boys call you. Soon as it's dark the 
wagon will be round and take you in that box to the 
next station on the frontier. You'll have no call to 
hunt for a way to freedom. The folk will pass you 
from station to station, and if the blood-hounds catch 
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you, they'd do more than ever they have done yet, and 
be killed for their pains. So keep cheery, and get 
those old legs of yours healed. I'll send you down 
some ointment. What's skeering you now ? Soldiers ? 
Bah, you fool, they are miles away. Mr. Hubb fixed 
that. We will keep our hands on ye till you are under 
the British flag in Canada. Once there you are as free 
a man as me, and if a slave-catcher showed his nose 
there, he'd be hanged without trial. Here's something 
a friend gave me to give you for a kind of a start off 
in the new country." 

So saying Shappett thrust a five-dollar bill in the 
negro's hand, and was hurrying away to avoid all ex- 
pressions of gratitude, when Jonathan caught his sleeve 
and handed him the money back. " No, no, Mr. Shap- 
pett, sah. No. Keep it for a pore coloured man. I 
ain't one. See !" 

And with great care and pride he put a hand into 
his shirt and pulled out a greasy red handkerchief tied 
into a complicated knot, which, when undone, dis- 
closed three things — a little faded silhouette of a 
child, the child of a former master ; a letter, torn and 
very old, from this child, since dead, and preserved 
because it was the only letter Jonathan had ever re- 
ceived in his life ; and a crisp, new twenty-dollar note. 
As the negro displayed this last treasure he drew him- 
self up, and spoke with the confidence of a millionaire. 

" Dat is mine, massa. Gib me at Massa Hubb's by 
Missey Ruth — de white lady I see dere. Twenty dol- 
lars — twenty dollars ! I be fifty-five year old dis fall, 
but nebber handled twenty dollars afore. I guess I'm 
most afeared of bein' so rich. De Lord grant I spend 
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it as I should. Amen. As for the child who gib it 
me, she's jest an angel. De man who has her for his 
wife will be more blessed dan any oder white man in 
dis world.** 

Shappett went up-stairs in a very thoughtful mood. 
In the middle of it he laughed suddenly and violently 
all to himself — ^laughed out loud and slapped his thigh. 
Then, soliloquising all alone in his private room, he 
exclaimed, with intense feeling : " She did that ! Then 
I'll bet every dollar that ever I hope to make upon my 
boy. The captain's met his match." 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE RAID. 

Robert did not meet Ruth again at the Hubbs'. He 
heard that she was often there, for John Brown had 
one of his men on the watch at the farm day and 
night, in case of a third Missourian raid. Arrange- 
ments had been made that a dozen men could assem- 
ble there in an hour should the need arise. Robert 
was not chosen for this duty. He had more important 
work. Sometimes it was conveying from the nearest 
town cases of arms and ammunition which " Emigrant 
Aid" societies in the North sent for the use of Free- 
State men, the distribution of which was entrusted to 
John Brown. These goods were sent under all sorts 
of aliases — as books; as grocery; as hardware; as 
furniture; and as machinerv; and great care had to* 
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be taken that their real nature was not discovered. 
Most arduous of all was the enrollment and the drill- 
ing of recruits, and the gradual organisation of an 
efficient and available force pledged to defend at the 
risk of their lives Free-State rights. None of the men 
had any objections to taking arms and ammunition ; 
the majority turned up regularly in the evenings for 
drill, but it was soon discovered that a comparatively 
small number were really determined to resist the 
*' slave power," as John Brown called the Missourians 
and their confederates. Still, day by day they im- 
proved, both in spirit and discipline, and the " Potta- 
watomie Rifles," as they called themselves, had a 
wonderful effect by their mere presence in preserving 
the tranquillity around their base of operations — Ossa- 
watomie. From other parts, the tales of robbery and 
violence committed by Buford's men, now encamped 
on the south side of the Pottawatomie River, became 
more and more frequent. No one felt safe, and the 
anxiety and dread of all Free-State settlers grew to 
fever-heat. To make matters worse, news now came 
that another large body of men under Generals Atchi- 
son and Stringfellow — well-known Southern politicians 
— were approaching from Missouri, with the intention 
of entering Santone and crushing all the " Free-State" 
men to be found there. 

As this news from a mere rumour became a cer- 
tainty, Robert began to feel very anxious about the 
safety of the family at the White House; for the 
stories of Missourian violence were blood-curdling; 
and though it might be expected that Captain How- 
l^tt would protect his own — ^for report said that he and 
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Ruth were formally betrothed — ^Robert became so rest- 
less that, at last, he asked for leave of absence for the 
ostensible object of seeing friends in Santone. This 
polite fiction did not deceive anyone, and Robert knew 
that it did not. But he did not care. John Brown, 
however, was extremely reluctant to let him go. At 
first he flatly refused to give his consent But when 
Robert, with a humility and patience he would have 
shown to no one else, consented to stay, the old man 
changed his mind, and in his abrupt fashion not only 
ordered him to go, but told Jason and Salmon to go 
with him. It was the 22d of May. A spell of fine 
weather after heavy rains was bringing on the crops in 
a superb manner. Nature was doing her best for 
mankind, but men did not meet her half-way this 
year. The farms the horsemen rode past were neg- 
lected and choked with weeds, and scarcely a man was 
at work upon them. 

Miner Hubb's land was a striking exception to 
this rule. Though he was an enthusiastic volunteer, 
and a worthy lieutenant in the Pottawatomie Rifles, 
he never neglected his farm, and, with the knowledge 
that young Oliver Brown was at the homestead, with 
a fast horse in the stable, ready at a moment's notice 
to bring a body of determined men to his aid, he 
worked with all his might, and his crops were a sight 
to see. With the money lent him by Robert, he had 
bought four cows, a team of strong horses, and a yoke 
of oxen. 

They found Mrs. Hubb hard at work, butter-making. 
Miney was well again, thriving on the fresh milk, and 
the cheerfulness of the little woman was good to see. 
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She welcomed her visitors, who called in to get news, 
with acclamation. 

" Things are as well with us as they kin be. But 
the work at Santone will be cruel. Ever since the 
meetin* at which Miner spoke — ^how I wish he'd bit 
his tongue out first — the pro-slavery men have been 
talking real ugly about that town. They are forever 
cryin' that the laws of the Territory ain't put in force 
there. The escape of the old nigger druv the needle 
into 'em deep. I do wonder we ain't burnt out. 
But the Kickapoo Rangers, as they call themselves, 
don't poke in their nose onless they think there's only 
women round. Pat Laughlin threatened Miner he'd 
go through his homestead to pay him for harbouring 
niggers ; and Miner, who is terrible hasty, defied him 
to touch a stick of the garden-fence. An' I do hear 
there'd have been murder, but that Shappett interfered. 
I know he tasked my man for his quick tongue after- 
wards, and Miner's been quieter since. Now, boys, 
set right up to that table and taste the new biscuits 
and butter made this morning. Such as them don't 
come in your way often, I reckon. It do my heart 
good to see such men as you. What say, Jason? 
Ruth Winsford here ? She's round nigh upon every 
morning. If Miney there were old enough, he'd tell 
ye. Are you passin' that way? Mebbe you'd call. 
I'm anxious to know about her, for she said she'd be 
here to-day, and she never goes from her word." 

All of which Mrs. Hubb said to Jason Brown, look- 
ing at Robert. It was as much as he could do to keep 
still while the young Browns made havoc among the 

good things Mrs. Hubb laid before them. In vain 
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did he assure Iiimself that there was not the slightest 
excuse for a visit to the White House, and that it 
would be little less than impertinence, if Ruth were 
really engaged to Howlett. Go he must, and if those 
ravenous comrades of his would leave off stuffing; but 
the more they eat the more they seemed to want. 

It is to be feared that Robert's face about this time 
was a fairly clear index of his thoughts, for no sooner 
did Jason, who happened to ask him a question, see 
his expression than he suggested to his brother start-' 
ing for Santone. 

" Ye ain't going there ?" Mrs. Hubb cried, with a 
scared face. ^'Mr. Shappett left a special message 
with Miner that Mr. Holdenough weren't to show his 
face within a mile of town." 

Jason Brown laughed and slapped Robert on the 
back. 

" Every one his own funeral. Mis' Hubb. Se means 
going, and we mean holding to him, so good-day to 
ye. I feel a king after that meal — come, brother." 

The prairie, bright with its new coat of fresh spring 
grass, lay green and still around them, enlivened by 
the quick chirping bark of the prairie-dog and the 
whirr of countless grasshoppers. It was a peacefal 
scene, and danger and strife seemed far away, the 
mere shadow of a dream. 

Nevertheless the men rode fast, and their speed in- 
creased as they went on. The Browns were well 
mounted; but before a mile had gone their horses 
were straining at a fast lope to keep up with Robert's 
long-legged beast, though he had scarcely broken into 

a canter. Gradually the canter became a gallop, and 
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then the Browns fell behind. Ten minutes brought 
them all within sight of the White House, and Robert 
pulled in, for he saw a dozen horses tied to the gar- 
den gate. 

" Soldiers V said Jason, riding up. 

" I guess so. We'll pass close^ though." 

They paced on, and Robert began to feel exceed- 
ingly foolish. Why had he never thought of No. 10 
Company. And if these men were troopers, the last 
person whose society would be welcome there was 
himself. 

" They ain't army stock, anyway," said Jason, in a 
positive tone, as they drew nearer. "Hark! what's 
that ?" 

A sharp, shrill cry had come from the house — the 
scream of a woman in fear. 

'Sot a word did Robert speak. But his spurs went 
home and his horse bounded madly forward, and the 
Browns were close behind. The paling was reached ; 
a touch of the spur and Robert's horse rose to the 
leap and cleared it by half a foot. He reached the 
house alone, for the Browns' horses would not take the 
paling, but without waiting for them Robert passed 
quickly in. A hubbub of loud laughter came from 
the kitchen and from one of the bedrooms. He lis- 
tened an instant, heard Ruth's voice in indignant re- 
monstrance, and went up the passage six feet at a stride. 
The room was Ruth's own, its furniture in confusion. 
Two men were rummaging in the chest of drawers 
and two trunks which they had forced open. Two 
others had hold of Ruth between them, one tearing at 
the rings on her fingers, the other, his arm round her 
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waist, demanding with terrible threats the key of her 
jewel-box. All were more or less drunk, and such 
a noise were they making that they scarcely noticed 
the opening door, and the first intimation they had of 
the presence of a stranger was Ruth's cry of joy when 
she saw Robert's face. Then they turned and gasped 
out astonished oaths, and felt for their arms. Robert 
fired, and the man who was hunting for rings doubled 
up with a groan and fell in a heap on the bed. The 
other man who had laid hands on Ruth drew a knife, 
but he was caught by the neck and the waistband, 
whirled off his feet, and flung to the ground with such 
force that he lay still where he fell, insensible. Then 
Robert turned to grapple with the rest, but the Browns 
were there, and one wretch was begging for quarter, 
the other flying through the window. Now came a 
rush of feet. The men in the kitchen, thinking their 
friends were quarrelling over the loot, had come to 
make peace. Robert caught up his pistol, and drew a 
sabre John Brown had lent him, while his companions 
brought their Sharp's rifles to the shoulder ; but at the 
first glimpse of such an enemy the Missourians turned 
and fled. 

" Come on !" cried Robert, whose blood was up, and 
he flew down the passage after them. But they had 
the start, and he paused at the porch to see them 
mount their horses and hurriedly ride way. Turning 
back, he found Ruth in the passage, supporting Mrs. 
Elmore, whose head was streaming with blood. 

" That was well done," Robert heard her say. " I 
have cause to thank them as I never had to thank 
men before." 
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Then she saw him. 

" Young man, we owe you what we'll never pay. 
My head ? Oh, it's a bit of a crack they gave me. 
What's that groaning ? Some of your good work, I 
hope. Talk sense, Ruth. I am not going to lie down 
yet. Here's the keys; fetch the brandy — a bottle is 
open — and look in the left-hand top drawer of my 
brown, chest. There's lint and bandages in it enough 
for a company. Bring them, with a wine-glass and 
some water, after us. Now, Mr. Holdenough, give 
me your arm ; I want to see it all." 

It was clear that Mrs. Elmore's head, however dam- 
aged it might be outwardly, waa sound enough inside. 
Steadying herself for a moment with the help of 
Robert's arm, she walked down the passage and into 
the bedroom without further aid. Here they found 
the Browns trying to stanch the wounds of the man 
Robert had shot. The bullet had struck him in the 
side, glanced off one of his ribs, and found its way out 
again. Mrs. Elmore, who had been a hospital nurse 
before her marriage, cheered the sufferer by informing 
him that he'd be well enough to be hanged in a month 
or less if he did what she told him. The prisoner 
meanwhile sat on the floor, with his hands and feet 
bound with straps from Ruth's trunks. The third 
man would never move again. His head had struck 
the bar of an iron fender, and the shock had fractured 
the skull. 

By the time Ruth came in with the bandages, Mrs. 
Elmore had cleared the room of all but Robert, the 
prisoner being conveyed to the study and locked in, 
and the dead man carried outside. 
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^^ It comes to me, friend," she said, when the wound 
had been dressed and bound up, '^ that we may have 
trouble yet This is all my fault Captain Howlett 
had sent troopers by sun-up, with orders to stay ; but 
I was so upset by the way he did it, and I do so 
hate strange men around, not to mention that I knew 
we must feed them, that I just naturally went for their 
sergeant. Bob Mathison, and sent them all away. The 
moment the wretches came, I sent our boy Joshua to 
the camp on my husband's best horse, and in time he 
will return. But till then had not your boys better 
keep an eye on the prairie ? If they do come back 
with some friends, you had better know it" 

The result of this advice was a council of war. A 
retreat to Hubb's farm was suggested in case of a re- 
turn of the robbers with reinforcements; but it was 
finally decided to remain here and trust to the arrival 
of the soldiers. A barricade, in case of accidents, was 
made against doors and windows, and completed after 
an hour's hard work. Salmon Brown then climbed on 
the roof to keep watch. In the mean time, Mrs. El- 
more and Ruth had been evolving order out of chaos, 
and putting straight as much of the confusion in the 
place as could be done in the time. Mrs. Elmore had 
bound up her head, after attending to the Missourian, 
but she absolutely refused to rest At last Ruth came 
and appealed to Robert 

" Auntie is utterly worn out, and will be really ill if 
she does not go to bed. Could you do anything, Mr. 
Holdenough ? She will not listen to me." 

Robert promised to do his best, and found Mrs. El- 
more methodically repacking Ruth's trunks, as if she 
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had been engaged in an ordinary spring cleaning. 
Ruth followed him, wondering what arts of persuasion 
he would use. But Robert used no arts at all. He 
merely bent over Mrs. Elmore as if he were her son, 
closed the trunk she was bending over^ and took her 
hand. 

^^ Come with me, ma'am, please, and lie down at once. 
You have done enough for two, and we can't have you 
here any longer," 

Mrs. Elmore sat bolt upright and stared. Never in 
her life had any one — much less any man — addressed 
her in such a domineering tone before. She tried to 
withdraw her hand. 

" Bless my soul, what's this ? Oh," with a glance at 
Ruth, " it's she who has been getting at ye ! Well, and 
what do you want ?" 

" You must lie down." He did not let her go, and 
did not look in the least as if he meant to, though he 
was smiling all the time. 

" "Well, I never did ! In my own house, too. Is 
this a way you have when you're at home ? Suppose 
I say no ?" 

^^ I fear it is a case for strong measures. I have my 
orders, and they must be obeyed." 

Mrs. Elmore looked at him and then at Ruth, and 
her hard features relaxed into a smile ; she intended to 
be amiable. 

'^ And that means, I suppose, that when such as yoi^ 
obey orders, other folks must take a back seat alto- 
gether. I'll go. After all, you do deserve a spell of 
Ruth's company now. Not that there is much in it. 
But I'll say this, if I were a girl again you would have 
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a better show for all your Abolitionist nonsense than 
any I know, captains though they be." 

And throwing the last sentence literally in Ruth's 
face, Mrs. Elmore retreated briskly to her own room, 
and shut the door with a bang. 

It would be hard to say whose face was the reddest 
at these words. Ruth recovered first. 

" You have conquered, Mr. Holdenough, where no 
one has ever conquered before. I am sure I am very 
grateful.'* 

" Thank you. Now for yourself, ought not you to 
follow your aunt's good example ? I have never yet 
asked whether you are hurt." 

" Not in the least, though I shall have bad dreams 
for a week. Poor auntie, I wish she would not blame 
herself so much. She has told you about the soldiers, 
I believe. It was very natural she should not want 
them. Do you think they are likely to come 
again ?" 

" Not a doubt of it, if the boy gets there," Robert 
answered, biting his lip hard. " Captain Howlett will 
be terribly anxious when he hears. There will be no 
delay." 

Ruth blushed. She did not mean to, and as she 
particularly did not want to, she tried hard to stop it, 
of course making things ten times worse. 

" I hope Captain Howlett will come with his men," 
she said. " I want you to meet him again," she spoke, 
earnestly, " and I want him to meet you. I think you 
ought to understand one another better than — than is 
the case now. It grieves me to see two men, whom I 
have the privilege of calling my friends, so much in 
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opposition to one another. Oh, here is Mr. Brown 
with news." 

Salmon came in, his clothes torn and dirty with the 
haste he had clambered from the roof. 

" All's well, Robert, boy," he cried, with a beaming 
face ; " a dozen soldiers, riding like a prairie fire, are 
on their way. And Jason says that by the horses it's 
iNo. 10 Company sure enough, and the captain leading 
the troop." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

CAPTAIN HOWLETT COMMITS HIMSELF. 

Ruth went to her aunt's room to tell her the news; 
while Robert and the Browns awaited the arrival of 
the soldiers in the porch. Robert was very curious to 
see what their meeting would be like. He felt pretty 
sure, from Ruth's tone, that she was not engaged to the 
captain, yet it was equally clear that they were not on 
ordinary terms of friendship. In short, there was 
sufficient uncertainty in the matter to induce Robert 
to brace himself to behave this time at least in an 
unexceptional manner towards his rival. He swore 
solemnly to himself that no provocation, however 
gross, should make him lose his temper. 

It was well that he had thus schooled himself, for 
the captain, whose nerves were on edge with anxiety 
and irritation against Mrs. Elmore, gave him a slight, 
supercilious nod, and took no kind of notice of a few 
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carefally*prepared words expressiDg pleasure at his 
arrival with which Robert greeted him. 

" Miss Winsford hurt in any way ?" he enquired, in 
the tone of a commander questioning a sentinel who 
has slept on duty. 

" In no way. You will find her in Mrs. Elmore^s 
room." 

Howlett nodded again, and walked in, taking no 
more notice of the Brown boys than if they had been 
door-posts. He went into the drawing-room and 
waited for someone to appear. Marks of dirty boots 
were on the white carpet; a mirror was smashed; 
ornaments lay in many pieces on the hearth-rug; 
chairs were turned over, and a cupboard door wrenched 
open. The sight did not improve the captain's tem- 
per. If he had only been there instead of fooling in 
Santone ! But General Atchison was a friend of his 
father's, and his colonel's orders had been strict. 
Why did not Ruth come to him ? He wished, in his 
savage mood, that Mrs. Elmore might be past praying 
for. He had not the least doubt that her motive for 
dismissing the men was a malicious one. He left the 
drawing-room, and clanking his sabre marched up 
and down the passage. This manoBuvre had some 
effect. A door opened, and Mrs. Elmore came out, 
leaning on Ruth's arm. This was not at all what 
Howlett wanted. He had expected to find Ruth 
alone, tearful, eager to tell of her fears and anxieties, 
and to lean upon his strength. He did not in the 
least desire to see Mrs. Elmore, who greeted him with 
more than her usual frigidity, and took the lead, and 
kept it, in the conversation. Ruth, though very pale 
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from what she had gone through, he had never seen 
more self-possessed. 

" You have arrived at last/' Mrs. Elmore said, un- 
graciously. " Oh, we have been in a real mess," she 
went on, in answer to an enquiry directed to Ruth. " It 
was owing to my foolishness. You were right — ^I 
was wrong. That I do admit. But things might have 
been much worse. We have found out a friend we 
only half knew before. Where is he ?'* as they entered 
the empty drawing-room. "I thought to find him 
here with you," and she shot a suspicious glance at 
the captain. ^^ Strange, I must say, that he should 
have gone so soon." 

•*Mr. Holdenough gone?" cried Ruth, in a tone 
which made Howlett start. *^ Oh, that must not be ! 
I will go and look for him." 

The captain stepped forward. 

" I will do that, I have not spoken to him yet. 
Let me take your message and bring him back with me." 

All this was said in good faith. The insinuation 
implied in Mrs. Elmore's tone that he had dismissed 
this man stung Howlett to the quick. He was hon- 
estly anxious to prove that he had no such littleness 
of mind. But it was too late. 

*' No, thank you," Ruth said, coldly. ** I had better 
go, I think. If through any misunderstanding Mr. 
Holdenough were to imagine that we no longer wanted 
him, it would be a real grief to us. We owe him 
everything." 

She swept out of the room, and Howlett was left 
with Mrs. Elmore, who looked at him with a pecu- 
liarly aggressive and unamiable expression. 
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" I was saying," she said, " that it is a providence, 
as you may say, how mischances bring you friends. 
Has he told you, captain, what he found here and what 
he did ?" 

" I have not had that pleasure." 

"Then Ruth shall do it, for she owes him more 
than anyone. She knows it, too. It's curious to think 
that only yesterday she said how much she would like 
to see him again, and to-day he comes when she needs 
him most And this man, who saved her and me and 
all the house contains, was turned away from our door 
only two months ago for a few hot words. It is a 
kind of judgment on my husband, and I shall tell 
him so." 

" Do you think Mr. Elmore will see that ?" The 
captain's tone was calm, quiet, and superior — ^the 
tone Mrs. Elmore hated most of all. " It is merito- 
rious enough, no doubt, to send half a dozen drunken 
men packing, but hardly heroic, do you think ? Per- 
hap8 a soldier is not a fair judge." 

Mrs. Elmore raised herself from her couch. 

" Captain Howlett," she said, in a low voice, " you 
and me are not friends. I say we are not ; never tell 
unnecessary lies. But I will do you a good turn now. 
If you keep on despising Robert Holdenough, you are 
a fool. I believe you mean to win my little girl, and 
most likely you will get your way. But mind this : 
if you ain't mighty careful, Ruth will find out what I 
know now, that, Abolitionist Yankee though he be, 
Robert Holdenough is a truer gentleman and a better 
man than all your Southern blood has made you." 

There were voices in the passage, and Ruth and 
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Robert, with the Browns in the rear, came in. Captain 
Howlett, with a flush on his face, rose quickly and 
went up to Robert. 

" I congratulate you, though I know no details yet. 
Who are your friends ?" 

They shook hands, and Robert introduced the 
Browns, to whom Howlett addressed a few pleasant 
words. In brief military fashion he then drew from 
them an account of the fray, excusing himself to the 
ladies, and going off with Robert to see the prisoners. 
The Browns departed before long, returning to Hubb's, 
but the captain requested Robert, as a personal favour, 
to remain with him. 

" This business is much to your credit, Mr. Hold- 
enough," he said, as they walked down the garden 
path, for the captain had directions to give his men. 
" I shall inform my colonel of the whole thing. These 
men are the off-scouring of Atchison^s band, who make 
his march an excuse for plunder. Still, the leaders are 
responsible, and must make reparation. I shall see 
that this is done. And from this day onwards this 
place shall never be without a guard." 

Robert bowed. He had not yet spoken to Howlett, 
except to answer questions, and he found it very diffi- 
cult to do so. The tone of the man was frank and 
straightforward enough now, but through it all rang 
the masterfulness of one in command. " I am pleased 
with you," he seemed to say, " for what you have done 
for my friends. You have the honour of my approval." 

This galled Robert intensely, and he was glad when 
they rejoined the ladies. They found them in the 
kitchen, Ruth preparing a hasty meal under her aunt's 
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instructionB. The gentlemen immediately offered their 
assistance, and the Southerner's pride and the North- 
erner's austerity seemed to melt away under the sunny 
influence of the occasion. The ladies kept them busy 
enough, and Ruth felt more comforted than she could 
express, while even Mrs. Elmore unbent somewhat, 
though the chief feeling in her mind was intellectual 
enjoyment of Captain Howlett's diplomatic powers. 

Mrs. Elmore had spent a great part of her life in 
watching and criticising other people, and there were 
few things a man or woman could do or say which 
surprised her. But she owned to herself that she was 
*^ taken aback," as the sailors say, at what she saw this 
afternoon. Not once did the old superciliousness, 
which she believed to be the essence of Captain How- 
lett's nature when in company of men he thought be- 
neath him, appear in his manner now. All allusion to 
disputed topics was carefully avoided, and of the two 
men, Robert Holdenough was decidedly the more 
formal and ceremonious. The intercourse ended with 
a cigar on the porch, and it was not until the sun set 
in a blaze of crimson that Robert took his leave. 
Howlett strolled down to the gate with him, and Ruth 
saw them exchange a cordial shake of the hand, and 
wish one another a hearty good-night. When, a few 
minutes later, the captain took his place beside her in 
the porch, Mrs. Elmore having retired to bed, he saw 
a brightness in her eyes and an animation in her ex- 
pression that had not been there since he returned to 
Santone. He settled himself comfortably in his chair. 

" I am glad to have met that man to-day," he said, 
suddenly. 
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"Yes?" And Ruth's face brightened still more. 
" Why is that r 

" Because it is always gratifying to feel that one has 
spent some time — more than half a day in this instance 
— in the company of an enemy without the exchange 
of so much as a snarl." 

" Enemy ? Why do you say that ?" 

" Because it is the truth. Mr. Robert Holdenough— 
brave man, honest man, for anything I know ; a gentle- 
man, too, as Northern men go — is as bitter an enemy 
to all that I hold most sacred and all the friends you 
hold most dear, as there can well be." 

" What can you mean ?" 

" Simply that he is an Abolitionist, and therefore 
would destroy our institutions, our society, our whole 
existence in the South, if he had the power. And he 
is no theorist or paper-fanatic. He spends his time 
just now arming and drilling men with the same 
notions as his own. To do what ? To make £ansas a 
Free State ? Not a bit of it. To free slaves wherever 
he finds them, and, if it can be done, incite them to 
rise against their masters. Mind, I do not blame 
him. He was bom and brought up to this. It was 
in the air he breathed in Yankee-land. But where 
are you going?" 

Ruth had risen quickly. 

** I want to show you something." 

She went to her room and brought out the copy of 
the New York Dribune. 

" Where did that production come from ?" Howlett's 
tone was one of intense disgust 

Ruth laughed. 
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^^ Never mind. Read the article, please, and answer 
its arguments, if you can. I have tried, tried hard, and 
failed." 

Hewlett groaned to himself in sheer anguish of 
mind. It was terrible that such notions should ever 
have been presented to Ruth. A bitter resentment 
against Holdenough began to develop within his heart, 
after the manner of a poison of a venomous snake, 
which, though it enters but the tip of a man's finger, 
flies along vein and artery until it kills all healthy cir- 
culation. In this mood he read the article. 

^^Your friend has made good use of his oppor- 
tunities." 

" Mr. Holdenough did not write that.? 

" He gave you the paper." 

" Indeed he did not ; I found it by chance." 

" Curse the chance !" Hewlett muttered, under his 
breath. 

" Now — about the arguments there." 

But the captain was not thinking about arguments. 
While his eyes skimmed the page before him, a sicken- 
ing feeling was forcing its way into his heart that a 
gulf, the width and depth of which he could not yet 
fathom, had opened between Ruth and himself. One 
thing was clear, the Yankee was at the bottom of it 

" Has Mr. Holdenough ever talked to you on the 
subject?" 

" The subject? yes. Not what this paper says." 

" What did you think of his arguments ?" 

Ruth looked grave. 

" You ask me a difficult question. I never heard 
anything like them before, of course. But they im- 
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pressed me very much. Perhaps the man did more 
than his words," she went on, almost forgetting, in her 
interest in the subject, whom she was talking to. " He 
was in earnest, deadly earnest, and so simple and quiet 
and unpretending with it all. Then his friend, John 
Brown, he impressed me most of all. I never saw such a 
face, so stern and set in repose ; yet tender and sweet as a 
child's when he smiled. He was like a character out 
of a book — an old-world character that Scott would 
have loved to describe. I should like you to see him," 
she exclaimed. "You ought to see him. It would 
give you as different a feeling upon this slavery ques- 
tion as it has given me. I do not believe in the whole 
length and breadth of the South we could produce 
such a man as John Brown. And you know how I 
love the South. It is the only home I ever knew." 

Her voice softened at the end, and she sighed as if 
some old sad chord of memory had been touched, and 
a longing arisen for the mother's love that had been 
denied her for so many years. 

Howlett was touched too, and a passionate love 
seized hold of him body and soul. He cared for her 
now as he had never cared before. The fear of losing 
her; jealousy of another man; and, most of all, a 
subtle, sweet womanliness in her, which he had never 
perceived until to-day, all combined to rouse the fire 
which lies dormant in every Southern nature, no 
matter how severely the world and hard experience 
have battened it down. Captain Howlett was a lover, 
now, with all that the word implies. And they were 
alone — alone in the failing light of a warm evening in 
spring. It was not quite dark, for, though the last 
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gleam of daylight was dying in the west, a fiill moon 
was rising. He laid a hand upon one of hers. 

" Ruth, I can wait no longer.*' 

The words came sharply, as if he were in bodily 
pain. He saw her start, and went on, every word 
shot forth separately, as it were, from between his 
teeth. " If you have known me at all, you know what 
I have felt for you these many months. I have been 
afraid to speak before, but I must now." 

The colour rose to her temples, as she clasped her 
hands across her knees ; then she turned slowly and 
looked into his face. 

" Do you really love me? " 

Her voice was clear and sweet, and his heart beat 
madly, but something in her tone kept him still. 

"Love you?" he almost laughed. "Ever since I 
first saw you I have loved you. Do you doubt me ?" 

" No. You feel you love me now. But " 

She gave a little sigh, and looked away to the west. 
He waited for her to finish her sentence. As she did 
not, he quietly put his arm about her ; but at this she 
rose with a slight but determined repelling movement 

" My darling, what is it ?" 

" You must not call me that." 

**I can call you nothing else, to myself." 

" Why did you go away ?" She spoke in a dreamy 
tone, as though she were thinking aloud. 

He smiled to himself. 

" Would you have taken me," he said, very softly, 
" if I had spoken then ?" 

" I might." 

" Then why not now ?" 
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" You have not answered my question,'' 

" I went away because — ^because I thought I might 
he nourishing false hopes. I was not sure. A man 
has no right to speak unless he is sure ; you under- 
stand V 

She did not speak, and he began to feel uneasy and 
anxious ?" 

" And now answer my question. Why not, dearest, 
now ?" 

She did not reply. He repeated his words, and 
drew nearer to her. He could see her lips trembling 
as though she were about to cry. But she took one 
between her teeth and held it. Then she said : 

" I cannot answer you to-night; I might to-morrow 
or another day. Give me time." 

But this was precisely what Howlett felt he could 
not do. 

"Why to-morrow? why not to-night? I cannot 
wait, Ruth. Have you no pity ? My happiness, my 
life almost, is at stake ?" 

" Is it ?" she said, simply. 

Howlett's fiice darkened. 

" I do not understand you," he panted. " That is 
the second curious question you have asked me. Why 
do you treat me so ?" He paused, but as she did not 
speak, he went on : 

" Do you think that because I felt it right, at what- 
ever cost to myself, to absent myself for three weeks, 
my love is poor or lukewarm ? You cannot think it. 
Or has some one," a sudden suspicion of Mrs. Elmore 
entered his mind, " suggested any other reason for my 
absence V 
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"No— oh, no!" 

" Then, tell me, what has come between us ? You 
have cared, you care now, a little. Do not let a mere 
fancy spoil your life and mine/' 

Still no answer. 

Captain Howlett's blood began to mount to his 
brain. His patience was nearly exhausted. What was 
he waiting for, he asked himself. He bent over her 
until Ruth felt his hot breath on her cheek. Another 
minute and she would have been in his arms ; but she 
drew back and faced him, and now her lips were 
set. 

*' This is not right of you. It is not manly. I think 
you had better go away now. You do not seem to 
understand me at all. Perhaps we have made a mis- 
take, both of us.'* 

He looked at her, panting, and gulped his passion 
down. 

"I will wait — ^I will do anything you wish. But 
don't "send me away without one word of comfort, 
Buth. When may I come again ?" 

He spoke humbly, almost pitifully, for the fascina- 
tion of her presence was so strong that for the time 
his will before hers was like a little child's. This self- 
abasement did its work. Kuth sighed, and said, in a 
softer tone : 

" I will tell you — to-morrow." 

" You wish me to go now ?" 

" Yes, please." 

She gave him her hand, and he kissed it reverently. 

" Forgive me, Ruth, if I have distressed you." 

" I have nothing to forgive." 
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" Good-bye till to-morrow." 

« Good-bye." 

Howlett had to speak to his men before he rode 
back to Santone. By the time he reached the camp 
he was drowsy, and went at once to bed. He dreamt 
of Ruth all night, but when he awoke in the grey 
dawn he shuddered, and did not try to sleep again, for 
the dreams were bad. 

Ruth never slept at all, but lay tossing and thinking 
all night long. The morning found her tired in body 
beyond expression, but quiet in mind. 

Mrs. Elmore had slept soundly, and went about her 
household duties as usual. Her sharp eyes detected 
the signs of anxiety and trouble in Ruth's face, but she 
asked no questions, only told the girl that for all the 
use she was she might just as well take a rest until she 
had her breakfast. 

Ruth took the hint, and going to the porch, sat in 
the chair where she had been last night, and looked 
absently across the prairie, glowing yellow and red 
under the rays of the rising sun. A man on horse- 
back was coming from the east, and Ruth's face grew 
rosier than the prairie. But it was not Captain How- 
lett, only a mounted orderly. He stopped at the gate, 
and waved something in his hand, and then Ruth saw 
that his horse was so restless that he could not dis- 
mount. She went swiftly to him, and he saluted and 
handed her a letter. 

" I was to wait, miss." 

" You had better go and have some breakfast with 
the rest." 

^^ Guess not. There ain't a moment to lose. The 
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cap'n he's started by this, and I have to follow. You'll 
see/' 

And the man nodded knowingly, as if he were in 
all his officer's secrets. 

Ruth went back to the house, reading the letter as 
she walked. 

The Gamp, Santonx. 
Orders I dare not disobey oblige me to leave here without seeing 
you. I may not return for some days. Can you send me a line — a 
word, to say I need not despair? 

Your devoted 

A. H. 

Ruth folded up the letter again and went to her 
room, took pencil and paper, and wrote : 

I have thought all night. You and I feel quite differently about 
the slaves. I think that is it. If this does not change your feeling, 
oome and see me when you can. 

BUTH. 

" Ruth," Mrs. Elmore said, after the orderly had 
gone, " you look like death. Go to bed and stay there. 
rU bring your breakfast when you're ready." 

Ruth sighed wearily. 

'' I had a bad night. But, aunty, there is so much 
to do." 

" There is nothing, not one little thing for you. Now 
don't stay wasting my time, for I have work. Just do 
what I say." 

Ruth obeyed, and fell fast asleep. She did not wake 
until &r into the afternoon. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

<^ WITHOUT THE SHEBDINO OF BLOOD THERE IS NO REMIS- 
SION OP SINS." 

Robert slept at Hubb's farm, and went on early the 
next day to Ossawatomie. He found John Brown 
away from home, and heard that he had paid a visit 
to Buford*s camp of pro-slavery men, disguising him- 
self as a surveyor — a business he had followed at one 
time — ^his object being to obtain information of their 
movements. He returned before sundown, and Robert 
hoped for some interesting news. But the old man 
would not say anything. He asked many questions 
about the raid at Elmore^s, and expressed a hope that 
the prisoners would be dealt with as they deserved ; 
but his own business he kept dark. The next day 
terrible news came from Santone. One account said 
that the town was in flames and would be burnt to 
the ground ; another that the inhabitants were fight- 
ing for their lives; a third, from Isaac Shappett, 
said that much damage to property and robbery had 
taken place, but that things were better now, and the 
Missourians departing northward. There was no oc- 
casion, he said, for the presence of any of the Browns. 

Old John looked very grim at the news, and scarcely 
spoke to anyone for the rest of the day. Towards 
evening he asked Robert to take the waggon over to 
Franklin, the nearest mail-town, to fetch a consign- 
ment of Sharp's rifles expected from the East. This 
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entaUed a long night drive, and Robert did not get 
back until two in the morning. As a result he over- 
slept himself. The house was empty when he woke 
at last. He went to the door and looked out. No 
one was in sight, but he could hear the grindstone 
going at the back of the house, the grating of steel, 
and two voices. 

" That is why I let him sleep on," he heard one say 
— John Brown. " I cannot quite fashion out my duty. 
He would be better than Wiener, if there were trouble. 
Yet his youth is to be considered. Son John, this 
edge ain't nearly keen enough. Sharpen it some 
more." 

" Father" — and the voice of the son had anxiety, 
almost entreaty in it — " this will be terrible work. Is 
there no other way ?" 

" None," was the answer ; " I tell you none. I have 
always said, * Without the shedding of blood there is 
no remission of sins.' We have shed none yet, but 
we begin to-night My mind is set, and I have bound 
the boys by oath. Think what these pro-slavery men 
are, what they have sworn to do. Look you at San- 
tone, women and children homeless and starving 
likely, because Free-State men are cowards — ^because 
not one of us all has dared to appeal from the laws of 
men to the laws of God. What will become of all 
this miserable land if we stand idle ? Every hour we 
wait is an hour given to the devil. The blow will be 
delivered to-night. Leave me if you will. I ask no 
man, not even my own son, to act against his con- 
science. If it were that the rest thought like you, I 
would go alone, and yet, with the help of Almighty 
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God, none should stand against me. Son, that point 
is sharp. Take to the next." 

There was a pause, and then young John said in a 
firm tone : 

" I am with you. But Robert — ^what of him V* 

But this person thought he had heard enough, and 
walked round to them. 

" I have been listening," he said. " Whatever you 
have in hand, I wish to take my share." 

John Brown smiled a grim little smile. 

" I know ye middling well, Robert, and so do the 
slavery folk, and we can all say that this is true. But 
I have thought while John here was talking, and I 
have put the question through my mind all ways. To- 
night you will go to Miner's, and send Nat Wiener 
here." 

Robert looked disappointed. 

" I want to be with you — and that is not at Hubb's 
farm. Where are you going, and why will you not 
take me ?" 

"Because, my son," the old man answered in his 
mildest tone, " I say so. Do you feel the same, John ?" 

" Yes, just that," was the emphatic answer. " Ask 
father nothing, Robert, dear friend. I have prayed, 
and Jason too, that he would see it so. You must 
obey ; don't take two thoughts about it." 

" He will obey," old John said, feeling the point of 

the second sword, " or he leaves this house. But if he 

should think that our work is to be done in one night, 

and that he will have no part in what follows, he is 

more foolish than that calf. We nail the flag to the 

mast to-night. After this, men will know that the 
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Bword of slavery cuts both ways. To-night begins the 
war which shall end in victory for the right, as sure as 
there is a sun in the heavens. I shall not see the 
victory, but you will, and my words will be remem- 
bered, though my body rots in the ground. Now, son, 
take thy breakfast I have left four doughnuts, two 
rashers of bacon, and half a pint of coftee for ye. 
The fire will not be out yet, and there is dry fuel in 
the box. "When you have fed, I have work for you in 
plenty." 

Robert, however, was inclined to ask more questions, 
but John Brown, the younger, gave him such an 
appealing glance, that he thought better of it, and did 
the old man's bidding. 

The work that day was cooking, and burying ammu- 
nition where no search party could find it. Legs of 
pork were boiled, coffee was roasted, ground, and 
stowed away in bags. In the midst of these prepara- 
tions Owen, Watson, Frederick, and Oliver Brown 
came in, and with them their brother-in-law, Henry 
Thompson. A meal was prepared, and the men made 
short work of it ; but there was little talk among them. 
The shadow of a great crisis hung over all. Even the 
boisterous Frederick was thoughtful to-day — the rest 
scarcely spoke a word. When lunch was over, all 
hands turned to and washed up the dishes ; but no one 
left the house, for John Brown had taken down the 
family Bible. He read them the fifty-seventh chapter 
from Isaiah, and there was a stern, deep ring in his 
voice that thrilled his hearers as he began. 

" The righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to 
heart : and merciftil men are taken away," and so on 
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to the last verse, which he repeated twice. " Peace, 
peace to him that is far off, and to him that is near, 
saith the Lord, and I will heal him. Bat the wicked 
are like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose 
waters cast np mire and dirt. There is no peace, 
saith my God, to the wicked." 

Then kneeling down, he raised his hands in prayer. 

" Almighty God, grant us Thy blessing on what we 
go forth to do to-night Thou knowest our hearts. 
Thou, and only Thou, canst say whether our actions 
are in accordance with Thy laws. We go, O Lord, 
as Thy servants. If we do that which is wrong, all 
our works will be set at naught ; but we strike for the 
humble and oppressed. For them that are fatherless, 
motherless, friendless — for the cause of the slave. 
The hands of men will be against us throughout the 
land, but if Thou approvest, how shall we be afraid ? 
In Thee, Lord, do we put our trust. Keep us and 
guard us— not from our foes or from the weariness of 
the flesh, but from our own weak natures and faint- 
ness of heart. Give us Thy support in our time of 
trial. So strengthen us that we may persevere even 
unto the end; and if we die, grant that it be as 
Christians fighting for that which is right in Thy 
sight, as erring, humble, but sincere disciples of Thy 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 

He rose from his knees, and looked at Sobert, say- 
ing in the deep hush that followed, "My son, it is 
time for you to go. I have saddled thy horse. Mount at 
once, and deliver my message to Wiener the Dutchman. 
Stop — shake your brothers by the hand first, God 
knows when or where you may meet them all again." 
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There was aomething bo solemn and teaching in the 
old man's manner that a lamp rose in Robert's throat, 
and he dare not try to speak as the hoys pressed for- 
ward ; he coald only take the hands stretched oat to 
him and wring them hard. 

""We shall meet again," old John said, walking 
forth with Robert to the stable. " I do not think my 
time is come, nor yours. But as we do not know 
what may happen, I wish to say now what has been 
on my mind a goodish while. I was rare unwilling 
for you to go to Allea Elmore's two days back. I was 
wrong, for you came to them as a providence. I had 
said, in my pride and ignorance, why should he go to 
protect a woman who is bound to another man — a 
slave-owner, and upholder of our enemies. But I see 
my folly now. The girl, who but for you would have 
Buftered we know not what, is not tied to that soldier, 
or she would not have called you back after he came 
to her. I believe she ia a brand to be snatched irom 
the burning, a soul to be saved, by you. It ia because 
of this, Robert, that I refuse to take you with me. I 
said to yoQ just now, ' Go to Hubb's.' Now I say, go 
farther ! Do not think of us to-day. What do you 
say? You have no hope? Bhame on yoQ, then, for 
want of courage. Such love is worth all to a woman. 
Howlett has no such heart as yours to ^ve her. I 
heard you babble in your sleep this morning, and my 

t smote me. Yet I was sorely, sorely tempted. 

that is over now. Go, and God bless you. If all 

jU with you, meet me here at sunrise to-morrow. 

tU bring news." 

ley parted almost in silence. Robert's heart was 
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too full to speak much ; he could only echo the " God 
bless you," and wring the old man's hand. He looked 
back as he reached the edge of the clearing. John 
Brown had paused by the grindstone, and, holding 
up one of the swords he had sharpened, was pressing 
the point critically against the palm of his left hand. 
As he turned and twisted it, the rays of the afternoon 
sun caught the bright steel and made it glitter and 
glare until, in Robert's imagination, the old man 
looked like a second Gabriel wielding a sword of fire. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

MBS. HUBB'S ideas. 

About the time Robert turned his face eastward 
from Ossawatomie, Mrs. Hubb heard a knock at the 
door, and opening it, gave a little cry of delight, took 
the visitor in her arms and kissed her. 

« Well, if it ain't Ruth— who'd have dreamt it !" 

Mrs. Hubb was in a very excited state ; and, though 
she laughed as she spoke, there were tears in her 
eyes. 

"'Scuse me for such boldness," she cried, "but 
re'elly I'm so glad to see ye ; and that put about with 
anxiety and lonesomeness being without my man, and 
hardly knowin' whether he's dead or alive, that I scarce 
know what I am doing. Did ye come alone? Oh, 
those soldiers brought ye. Set down, do set down." 

The Hubb kitchen was as clean and neat and Miney 
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as faficinating as ever, and nproariously glad to see 
Ruth, and the gu*l settled down to spend a comfortable 
afternoon. The soldiers were dispensed with at Mrs, 
Habb's suggestion, as three of the Pottawatomie Rifles 
were at the farm, and would be only too happy to 
escort Ruth home again. 

The time passed quickly, there was so much to hear 
and to tell. First, according to custom, Mrs. Hubb 
had to unburden her soul of a large budget of domes- 
tic intelligence concerning Miney's improved health, 
the success of her husband's investments in stock, and 
finally the gossip she heard of the state of the country, 
and a full and particular account of her own anxieties 
about Mr. Hubb, who had been ordered off with his 
company of the "Rifles" to watch the movements of a 
detachment of Buford men. All these things took 
time in the telling, and Ruth, with some relief, began 
to hope that she would not be expected to say much 
about herself, when Mrs. Hubb suddenly cut her nar- 
rative off short, and took her visitor's hand in a 
caressing and persuasive manner. 

" Now, dear, tell us all about two days ago. Fm 
just dyin' to hear, and hev been all the time — but you 
know how my tongue runs at starting. I have heard 
nothing, yet, but the bare fact — -just nothing at all." 

" Have not the Browns told you ?" 

" What ! the boys !" cried Mrs. Hubb. " Bless ye, 
child, men never tell what a woman wants to know — 
now do they ? Besides, neither they nor Mr. Hold- 
enough are the kind to talk about their own deeda 
No, no. I want you to begin from the very commence- 
ment. Miney, you tiresome little sonny, you, come 
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around here to your mummy, and leave Miss Wins- 
ford at peace for a spell. Now, Ruth." 

Thus urged — not to say coerced — ^Ruth began her 
story in a somewhat hesitating way. But very soon, 
owing in great measure to the artfully interpolated 
questions and encouragement of her listener, she de- 
scribed all that happened. By the time she came to 
the arrival of the Browns and Robert she was in the 
full swing of her narrative. 

" I cannot tell you what it Was like. With all the 
comfort and relief of it, I felt a dread, a sort of fear, 
that haunts me now. There was an expression of al- 
most ferocity on Mr. Holdenough's face that made me 
positively shiver. Though the wretch whom he seized 
could hold me with one hand, Mr. Holdenough made 
•no more of him than if he had been a baby, and 
looked, I could have fancied, disappointed when the 
creature lay still after he was thrown down. I always 
boasted," Ruth added, with a smile, "that no man 
could ever frighten me, but I confess Mr. Holdenough 
did, far more than the wretch's drunken threats. You 
look surprised. Ah, you did not see it ! He was gen- 
tleness itself afterwards. Yet though I fight against 
it, the dread is in me still, and won't go away. I sup- 
pose one's nerves are affected for a while after such an 
experience ; but I am very angry with myself, and I 
am quite willing to be laughed at" 

But Mrs. Hubb did not laugh ; she only tapped the 
floor with her foot and bit the corner of her apron, 
with a comic expression of impatience and perplexity 
in her face. Ruth coloured a little. 

" Tell me what you think ; I should be really glad 
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to know. Mind you never breathe a word to Mr. 
Holdenough ; he would think me goilty of black in- 
gratitude/' 

Mrs. Hubb did not answer for a minute ; then, hair- 
ing torn her apron into a hole, slapped Miney for 
something he had not done, and got up a fictitious 
cough, she burst out : 

"I dessay you'U think me 'mazing impertinent. 
But I can't keep quiet any longer. Bear heart alive, 
why do you haT»on this thing-the most natural in 
the world? Don't you know that? Are you really, 
truly set back in your mind that Bobert looked grim 
when he saw that scamp's fingers on you ?" 

^ Really and truly," Buth said, smiling at Mrs. 
Hubb's asperity of tone. " Why not T' 

Mrs. Hubb made a gesture of despair. 

** Oh, don't ask me. I'll say what I'd better not, if 
ye do, that I wilL Child, child, can ye not see what 
other folk know ? Why can't ye see ?" 

« See what, Mrs. Hubb ?" 

Buth drew herself up now, and looked dignified 
and unapproachable all at once. 

Mrs. Hubb gave her a frightened glance, shook her 
head, and said nothing. But Buth was not to be put 
off. 

^^ Come, this is not kind. Indeed, it is not straight- 
forward or fair. You have implied that Mr. Hold- 
enough has some reason for being particularly angry 
with any man who insults me, and that I ought to be 
aware of it. I tell you I am aware of no reason for 
this, and if you, as you say, know of one, I should be 
obliged if you will kindly tell me at once." 
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Mrs. Hubb looked at the girl again , and then began 
to cry. 

" There, it is just what I reckoned it would be," she 
whimpered; "you think me and Miner pryin' and 
gossipin' folk, and all because I can't tell ontruths, 
nor keep a stiff face like a red Indian. I can't tell ye 
— ^nothing — there f I know naught. And if I hev 
idees in my own head, as Miner will tell ye, that don't 
amount to anything. That's all. Robert Holdenough 
is the best friend we ever had, but he's never told me 
anything. TSow he never will, nor anyone else, as far 
as that goes. So there ye have it all." 

Mrs. Hubb's distress of mind was so real and her 
thoughts so transparent, that Ruth, indignant though 
she was, could not help smiling a little. 

" You will please tell me the ideas that are in your 
head." 

" I couldn't — I really could not." 

"Then I shall go away at once, and never come 
here again." 

Mrs. Hubb sighed deeply. 

" "Well, well. If ye will know it, you must You 
are one of those who will have their way, though the 
sky fell. Robert, according to my idea, cares so much 
for your safety, you are so kind of sacred to him, that 
I would not be surprised at anything he did, or looked, 
or said, to any man who laid a hand on you. There 
it's out. An' if you never comes again, I can't help 
it I have spoken nothing but the truth. 

A dog barked loud and shrill — Miner Hubb's shep- 
herd puppy. Mrs. Hubb ran to the window, hoping to 
see her husband. What she did see she did not say, 
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and Miney, who had taken the opportunity to toddle 
over to Ruth, occupied that young person's attention 
until the sound of voices announced visitors at the 
door. Then, in a tone of studied carelessness, Mrs. 
Hubb remarked : 

" That's the boys. They'll be expecting early sup- 
per. Some one seems to be with them. Why, it's 
Robert himself." 

Ruth sprang up. 

" I have been here a very long time. They will be 
wondering what has become of me. I must go home 
at once." 

But it was too late. Before Ruth had put on her 
hat, the men came in. Robert's face lit up with so 
bright a smile when he saw her, that the most obtuse 
and inexperienced person could not fail, after Mrs. 
Hubb's warning, to see what lay in his heart; and 
Ruth, more perturbed in mind over the circumstance 
than she could quite explain to herself, felt that she 
must get away at the earliest opportunity. But that 
was more easily thought than done. It was not safe 
for her to ride alone, and she could not a6k the men, 
who wanted their suppers, to take a long ride, hungry. 
So she consented to stay to supper, and never did Mrs. 
Hubb take so unconscionable a time preparing a meal. 
Meanwhile, Robert, sublimely unconscious of what had 
been going on before his arrival, sat down by Ruth 
and monopolised the whole of her attention and con- 
versation. The curious part of it was — when Ruth 
thought over the matter afterwards — ^that her self- 
consciousness wore off very quickly, and everything 
seemed perfectly natural. 
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Supper was at length disposed of and Ruth prepared 
to take her departure. 

" I need not trouble you," she said, as Robert rose 
with the others. His face clouded a little, but he re- 
plied, " I think I had better come ; an escort of three 
is none too much these times." 

" I only meant," Ruth rejoined, before she could 
stop herself, "that you need not trouble — ^you must 
be tired. Of course, I should enjoy your company." 

He smiled again, and Ruth felt guilty. 

" Tired ? I am never tired. Sam, bring round my 
horse, will you ?" 

The men went out to the stable, and Robert caught 
up Miney and tossed him nearly to the ceiling, elicit- 
ing shrieks of delight, for the little man had not yet 
become acquainted with such a thing as fear, and 
missed his father's strong arms. 

Ruth, putting on her hat, watched the two at their 
gambols, and smiled brightly back at Mrs. Hubb 
when she whispered : 

" Jest look at 'em. Where's the grimness now ?" 

She also felt a real pleasure at seeing the mingled 
respect and good-fellowship with which Mr. Hold- 
enough's comrades treated him, and the natural way 
in which he held the leading part. 

Then came the ride home. Robert rode beside her, 
and, of course, the men kept discreetly in the rear, all 
of which should have made Ruth exceedingly uncom- 
fortable. But it did not. This, she told herself, was 
because Mr. Holdenough was so frankly courteous and 
pleasant, never dropping a word which could so much 
as be twisted into anything sentimental or lover-like. 
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Ruth even found herself wickedly wondering why, 
but before long an explanation came. At some chance 
allusion on her part to Captain Howlett, she saw Mr. 
Holdenough turn in his saddle and look at her. 

" Under such protection you must feel as if all your 
anxieties had been a sort of dream." 

" The soldiers are to remain, I believe." 

" And with Captain Howlett in command, they will 
guard you well. Our part is played out now." 

There was, or Ruth fancied there was, a slight bit- 
terness in the last words,, and she replied quickly : 

" The captain is not with us. I have not seen him 
for ten days." 

After she had spoken, Ruth wondered why she had 
done so. It was no business of Mr. Holdenough's 
whether Captain Howlett was there or not. The 
remark was altogether very stupid and uncalled-for. 
Experiences of this kind are common enough to people 
of impulsive natures. The worst of it is, that words 
once spoken cannot be recalled, and Ruth, who, from 
being as unconscious as a child, had become morbidly 
sensitive, oould have beaten herself as she noticed that 
her companion rode nearer to her after this, squaring 
his shoulders with the air of one guarding some pre- 
cious thing. 

Yet in spite of all this she made the discovery that 
she was enjoying the ride. Mr. Holdenough had 
never looked so well. His carriage was more dignified 
than it used to be, his hard-featured face seemed to 
her eyes fall of strength and force. He looked, she 
thought, like a knight of the olden time as he rode 
beside her, ready, as she knew now, to defy a world 
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for her sake, and a delicious sense of security crept 
into her heart, and if a little danger— just a suspicion 
of it — ^had come now, it would not have been at all 
unpleasant to Buth. 

But nothing happened, and the lights of the White 
House and the camp-fires of the soldiers presently came 
in sight 

** You ¥rill come in, Mr. Holdenough ?" 

"Thank you, yes. I would like to see Mrs. El- 
more.** 

The boy took their horses, and their companions 
turned and bade them good-night, leaving Robert to 
follow at his leisure. Mrs. Elmore was alone; Mr. 
Elmore, it appeared, was so busy at Santone that he 
had taken up his abode temporarily at Shappett'a 
Hotel. Robert was not sorry. The good lady's greet- 
ing to him was very friendly and cordial. When after 
a short talk he rose to take his leave, she would not 
hear of it, and was so urgent that he stayed on and on. 
The piano was opened, by her suggestion — to Ruth's 
secret astonishment — ^for her aunt had hitherto ex- 
pressed little fondness for hearing her play. Robert 
could sing, it turned out, and was a great lover of 
music, and old song-books were unearthed, duets were 
tried, and so engrossed in their occupation did the 
young people become, that neither noticed for some 
time that Mrs. Elmore had left the room. Robert 
discovered it first, and found it was eleven o'clock. 
He apologised, and prepared to depart with haste. 
Ruth, who had to lock up— for she found that her 
aunt was in bed and fast asleep — accompanied him to 
the porch. She was wishing him good-night cheer- 
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fully enough, when she became aware that her hand 
was held with a close pressure. 

" It will be very long before I forget this evening* 
I — I hope I have not wearied you, or stayed too long.'* 

He paused, waiting for an answer. 

Here was an opportunity for administering a quiet 
but unmistakable douche-bath, so to speak, of the very 
coldest water. * But Robert did not receive a drop. 
Perhaps Ruth was too much surprised; perhaps her 
nerves had not recovered sufficient tone ; whatever the 
reason, her wits all deserted her at once, and she only 
said, breathlessly : 

** I have enjoyed the evening, too," and ran away. 

While, as for Robert, he went striding down the 
garden path, wanting to sing again for very joy. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PABTINQ OF THE WATS. 

The first glint of the rising sun had barely reached 
the topmost branches of the pine trees, when Robert 
rode through the clearing at Brown's Run. He thought 
the house was uninhabited, for no smoke came from 
the chimney, and the door was closed, shutters against 
the windows ; but when he went to stable Sancho, he 
found John Brown there, rubbing down one of thq 
horses, which seemed to have been ridden hard. 

" On time, my son. I like this way of yours. There 
is no good work done in this world by unpunctual 
men. Speak quietly, the boys are asleep under the 
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stable wall, and must sleep. They have done hard 
work." 

" You are not sleeping," Robert said, ungirthing his 
horse's saddle. " Do you ever, I wonder, sleep more 
than four hours out of the twenty-four ?" 

" It is enough for an old man like me, when his 
mind is as full as mine. Stay, lad, saddle up again. 
It is not safe now, to have any time to waste in prepara- 
tion. Tell me, do I not look well ?" 

He stopped short, as if challenging denial. 

Robert observed him narrowly. 

" You seem at peace with yourself, but your face 
looks very tired. I guess you have passed through 
some heavy mental strain. I want to know all about 
last night." 

" Give the good horse some corn. He may need all 
that to-day. Just slip the bit from his mouth, so he 
may eat, but keep the bridle on — so. Did you meet 
anyone on the road from Ossawatomie ?" 

" One of the village boys was sitting on a rock near 
the path, and had one of your horses tied to the tree. 
I wondered where the youngster had found the ani- 
mal." 

" He is watching. We must guard every road now. 
The time has come when we shall be hunted like 
beasts." 

" The blow has been struck ?" 

" Aye — and such an awakening and dread will there 
be in pro-slavery hearts to-day as shall be remeii^bere4 
all their lives." 

" What have you done ?" 

" I say they will remember this Sabbath day," John 
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Brown continued, paying no attention to the question. 
" Free-State men, also ; all will cry out against me, and 
revile me, and for many weeks I shall have nowhere 
to lay my head. But my conscience is clear, so men 
may go their ways." 

He had seated himself outside the stable-door, where 
he could see the surrounding country, and took out a 
pocket Bible; yet his eyes wandered from its pages 
every moment to take long peeps through the trees. 

A feeling of suspense now attacked Robert's nerves, 
a presentiment of evil, a dread of something worse 
than danger. He stood looking at the old man an in- 
stant in silence, then sat down beside him. 

" Tell me what you have done." 

** The work of the Lord." John Brown uncovered 
his head reverently. ** On the night which has just 
passed," he went on, in a sonorous voice, as if he were 
addressing a congregation rather than one individual 
friend, " five men went to their account. None have 
gone by my hand, but I swear, before God, that their 
undoing is as much my work as if my hands were red 
with their blood. Remember that, when men ask 
questions, I am responsible, though I did not kill them 
myself." 

" Who were the men ?" 

" They have robbed innocent folk, men and women. 
They have threatened to murder some of them ; they 
swore but two days since that they would kill my boys 
and me within a week. Their names were, first, 
William Sherman, called Dutch Bill. This wretch 
threatened, with language of the vilest, a modest girl 
who refused to marry him, and would have assaulted 
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her there and then but for my Fred. Then the two 
Doyles, who bo scared Squire Moss for selling lead to 
my sons, that the poor old man died from fright. That 
I proved from the doctor who saw him at the last. 
One of these Doyles also held a knife to the throat of 
a child. Lastly, there was Judge Wilson, and the man 
Wilkinson. Both of these men harboured pro-slavery 
ruffians and robbers; and when I was in Buford's camp 
I learned they had planned an attack upon us and 
were only waiting for an opportunity. Not one will 
harm or threaten honest folk again. You must have 
known of them. Aye ? Then were we not justified ?" 

The dread in Robert's heart grew every moment. 
He longed to ask no more, fearing what he might hear. 
But this was impossible. 

" Where did you find these men V* 

" In their homes." 

"All together?" 

« No." 

^* How did you get at them ?" 

" We called them forth one by one. We told them 
who we were ; we gave them time to repent their evil 
lives, and then — ^and then we killed them, in the sight 
of God." 

John Brown spoke in the calm assured tone of one 
who is at peace with all the world. 

Robert buried his face in his hands and groaned. 

The old man touched him on the shoulder. 

" Robert, my son, I wish you to speak. You are my 
friend, and must not conceal your thoughts. Speak 
without fear and without mercy. What are you 
thinking ?" 
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Robert raised his head with an effort. 

" Murder," he said, in a tone of sharp anguish. 
** Cold-blooded, deliberate murder. To think our 
cause, the purest and best in the world, should have 
come to this !" 

John Brown frowned, and stiffened his back. 

" You say that ? I knew many would, but I thought 
differently of Robert Holdenough. Only three days 
since the blood of two men was on his head. Has his 
nature changed so soon?^ 

" That was in fair fight.' 

" Maybe," said John Brown, sternly ; " or was it be- 
cause they touched the woman you loved ? Forget not 
that, friend. Let me tell you, then, that the wretch 
you crushed to death, and the one you tried to kill, 
were not near such enemies to our cause as the least 
of these who died last night. Yet the whole world 
will cry that you, for killing two men to save a girl 
from dishonour, are a hero, while I, for ridding my 
country of its worst enemies, am a murderer, and shall 
be hanged, when caught, as a common criminal. Let 
them say so ; let them kill me if they can. Though I 
am as erring as other men, and far more so than many 
who would shrink from what I have set my hand to 
do, I have done right. God is my judge, and will jus- 
tify me yet. If it be His will, I will die alone on the 
scaffold with a contented heart." 

Robert looked at the old man intently, and said 
nothing. His first feeling of horror and loathing had 
given way to one curiously mingled with pity. 

John Brown, meant every word he said. There was 
no desire to shrink from consequences, or to explain 
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things away. Neither was there a thought of repent- 
ance, or even compunction. Rightly or wrongly, he 
helieved with all his soul that he was acting as an in- 
strunaent of God. He was no more to be argued with 
or put to shame than one of his Puritan ancestors 
when he helped to burn a witch. 

The old man closed his book and rose to his feet. 

" The boys must wake, and we must eat and go away. 
Tell Isaac, when you see him, all that I have told you. 
He, for one, will be glad when he hears the news." 

They roused the sleeping men, and breakfast was 
prepared and eaten in the house. As the men finished 
one by one they held a short whispered consultation 
with John Brown and rode away. At last only Robert 
was left. 

'* Where have they gone ?" he asked. 

" To hide until the heat of the chase is over. It will 
be some days before we can be together again. Are 
you looking in upon Miner on your way to Santone ?" 

" I am not going to Santone." 

"It will be the safest course. You may be ques- 
tioned closely and held prisoner awhile, for they know 
you are with me ; Shappett's should be your dwellings 
place therefore. He can protect you." 

" Are you going there ?" 

" I will not be taken. There is much work for me 
to do, if it is the Lord's will." 

" Who goes with you ?" 

" No one — ^for a few days." 

"Why?" 

" No one would be spared who was taken with me." 

" I am going with you." 
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The old man looked up quickly. 

" What was that ?" 

" I go with you, I say, danger or no danger." 

^' This is nonsense. I refuse all my sons ; for every- 
one of them wished to stay by me. Shall I allow 
you ? Do not argue, Robert, my mind is made up ; 
and I haye much anxious thought in my head and 
many plans to devise and see through* There has 
come a parting of the ways for you and me. We may 
meet again, but not for a considerable time.'' 

" I have no intention of arguing," Robert answered, 
very quietly ; " it would be a waste of time for both of 
us. My mind is also made up. You, with your ten- 
dency to sudden chills and at your age, are not, I 
repeat, are not going alone." 

" I refuse to have you with me." 

** I refuse to be left behind." 

** You have sworn to obey." 

" I will obey nothing but what I feel to be right." 

They faced each other now. Both were the incar- 
nation of obstinate self-will. Who would yield ? John 
Brown's eyes were severe, his mouth set forbiddingly, 
and not a sign of the pride he felt at Robert's devo- 
tion to him appeared in his face. 

"Robert Holdenough, your mind must have gone 
astray this morning. How can you hold to the same 
path as one you have called a murderer ?" 

" Because that man is dearer to me than other men, 
and in time of his sorest need shall not be alone." 

John Brown shook his head. 

" It is very well for a man to say that when he has 
only himself to consider. But you have another life 
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to think about What of Ruth Winsford ? Ah, you 
wince ! Now, son, think of her. She likes you mid- 
dlingly well, I do not doubt. You found that out, if 
I mistake not, yester-e'en. But she is, after all is said, 
a Southern girl. The folk she lives with, every friend 
she has, and her own heart, will execrate my name 
and place me lower than a brute. For very shame 
she could not take your hand if it had touched mine 
in friendship after to-day. You must not only let 
me go, you must cast me off. It is the only chance 
you have with her. Think, pause, take the chance, 
and go !" 

He turned away, stopping with his usual abruptness, 
and, sitting down upon a stool, began muttering to 
himself, his face working as if in mental agony. 

"Who am I, O Lord! that I should dare to say as 
Thou said, * Leave all and follow me' ? I will not say 
it. My own flesh and blood have I turned away, and 
he is but a stranger within my gates. He may be dear 
— dear as the dearest — ^the more shall I urge, nay, insist 
that he live far apart from me who, for awhile, will be 
as a leper, outcast and accursed. I do urge it. I do 
insist Robert, my mind and heart are set Go at 
once." 

He rose again, and, laying his hands on the young 
man's shoulders, gently pushed him towards the door. 
But Robert took the hands in his stronger ones, and 
with a gentle but irresistible pressure held the old 
man fast, looking with a smile into his face — so care- 
worn and suffering and weary for all its stern mouth 
and eagle eyes. 

" Father " he said, in a whisper, " I will not go. No 
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woman, who, having seen your face, afterwards scorned 
you, whatever she might hear, should ever be my wife. 
But all that is as God wills. I know this. Nothing 
but death shall separate us now." 

The clatter of hoofs — a boy's shrill call. 

" OA, Captain Brown I" 

The table was between John Brown and the door. 
With a bound that sent the crockery flying all over 
the room he vaulted over it and dashed outside. 

The lad whom Robert had seen on the Ossawatomie 
road was there hatless and breathless. 

" You clear an' run,'' he panted, waving his arms. 
" Troops are comin' — soldiers — riding like devils, and 
armed all over ! They spotted me, but I kep' on, and 
out-paced 'em well." 

" OflF with you, sonny." 

John Brown said this in as cool and good-humoured 
a tone as if he had heard the best news in the world. 

" Robert, stay here." 

And the next instant he was on the fresh excited 
horse galloping down the clearing to the prairie towards 
the west. He did not look behind, and smiled to 
himself as he thought how he had outdone the lad 
after all. But he had reckoned without his host. 
Scarcely had he settled his horse into a long, steady 
gallop, when he heard the sound of quick, springing 
steps behind, and felt his mare quicken her pace. He 
drew a pistol and turned his head. It was Robert ; 
and Sancho, with his ears back and his head well 
forward, was overtaking the mare at every stride. 
There was no getting away from him. John Brown 
said nothing, not even when Robert came alongside, 
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but there was an uncomfortable moist sensation in the 
corners of his eyes, which he did not get rid of until 
he heard the crack of a rifle, and a bullet whizzed past 
his ears. The troopers had seen and recognised him. 
Yet they were well in the rear. The path before the 
fugitives ran partly over prairie land and partly over 
uneven stony ground, bad for horses' feet. It was 
risky work, for they dared not relax their speed — 
yet a false step and all would be over. A few hundred 
yards ahead the stones ceased, and the speed of their 
horses would tell and carry them out of danger. A 
minute passed; another ; when suddenly John Brown's 
mare, stepping on a loose round stone, slipped, stum- 
bled, and fell on her knees, her rider flying over her 
head. The old man was up in a moment, none the 
worse. 

" I am done," he said, as Robert pulled in. " They 
have me, for the beast is just dead lame. Bide olF 
now, smartly.*' 

Robert's answer was to fling himself from his horse 
and catch the old man by the arm. 

" Get on — on J I say !" Then, as John Brown tried to 
wrest himself free, " What can they do to me ? Would 
you have us both taken ? Be quick and mount." 

One instant there was, and one only. For the sol- 
diers, well in view now, were coming on at a ftirious 
gallop. 

John Brown yielded, and leapt on the horse. 

" God bless you, lad !" then settled himself in the 
saddle, and the good beast plunged forward at a pace 
that not a horse in Kansas could equal. There was 
one danger — ^the soldiers stopped to fire. But whether 
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from want of practice or from their hard ride, their 
shots flew wide, and before they had time to reload, 
John Brown was out of range. 



CHAPTER XX. 

UKDEB ARBBST. 



Thb men who had so nearly caught John Brown 
were six troopers of No. 10 Company, under Sergeant 
Mathison. At a very early hour that morning, news 
of the murders had been brought to Buford's camp on 
the Pottawatomie, where it happened that Captain 
Howlett and his company were stationed for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the business of these Alabama 
levees. A brief examination of the messenger who 
brought the news convinced Howlett that the mur- 
derers were John Brown and his men, and he drew up 
provisional warrants for the apprehension of as many 
of the band as he could remember, an action strictly 
within his powers. He then sent off Bob Mathison in 
one direction, and went himself in another. 

Howlett was at all times a keen soldier, but he had 

never been so active or determined to do his duty as in 

the present instance. He had suffered much, and was 

suffering still, from irritation of mind, and nothing is 

so grateful to a man in such a condition as bringing 

criminals to justice, and taking every precaution that 

the punishment is as severe as the law allows shall be 

meted out to evil-doers. Some such idea as this was 
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in his mind when, among the warrants, he wrote out 
one for the apprehension of Robert Holdenough. He 
knew that there was a peculiar pleasure in writing 
down this name, but he told himself with convincing 
emphasis that his motive was absolutely disinterested, 
and that he acted from a stern sense of duty. Whether 
an impartial judgment to this effect could have been 
passed by anyone acquainted with the state of the cap- 
tain's mind since he spoke to Ruth at the White 
House, is doubtful. The whole of that incident, and 
the letter from Ruth which followed, made him rage 
with a sickening sense that he had been foiled, if not 
defeated, just when, but for adverse circumstances, he 
would have been gloriously successful. He cursed 
himself for having gone away for those three weeks ; 
he cursed himself for having been too precipitate when 
he spoke at last; most of all, he cursed Robert Hold- 
enough for being the cause of his want of success. 
Then he thought hard things of Ruth. It had been 
one thing to feel that his passion had been all in all to 
him while under the spell of her beauty, but it was 
quite another in the cold atmosphere of after-thought. 
He had simply, he told himself, placed his reputation 
under the thumb of a proud young miss, who, while 
too acute to reject his advances altogether, had calmly 
played off against him this miserable Yankee, and, 
while allowing him as a great privilege the right of 
" coming to see her," warned him that she " felt differ- 
ently about the slaves," which in plain English meant 
that the manifold virtues of this ungainly specimen of 
blue-nose-land had so impressed her that it was an 
open question whether, after all, he would not be the 
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happy man. And yet this girl had some of the best 
blood of Virginia in her veins, and — ^there was her for- 
tune. These important facts prevented Howlett, even 
in the keenness of his mortified pride, from formally 
breaking his connection with B.uth, and a calm review 
of the whole case induced him to wait in silence, and 
see what time brought forth. He did not answer 
Ruth's letter, and derived some comfort in thinking 
that she might be not a little uncomfortable in conse- 
quence. 

In such condition were the captain's affairs when the 
news came of the Pottawatomie murders. Howlett 
was not naturally a vindictive man, but he would have 
been more or less than human if he had not felt a 
glow of gratified pride when he heard tidings which 
must mean the utter downfall of his enemy. He felt 
inclined to say with Cromwell, " The Lord has deliv- 
ered him into my hands," and, while assuring himself 
that justice in full measure should be allowed to all 
the men that his troopers might catch, in his heart of 
hearts he registered a vow that one prisoner at least 
should never see the world again as a free man. 

"You will treat all alike," he said, in stern tones, to 
Sergeant Mathison. ^^A more damnable crime was 
never committed than this, and we have clear evidence 
that every man whose name is down was directly im- 
plicated. If this is proved, they will all be hanged. So 
be careful. Should any man escape after your hands 
have been laid upon him, I shall have you court-mar- 
tialled on the spot." 

Sergeant Bob promised obedience ; saluted, and set 
off at the top of his speed. He knew, and his corporal 
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knew, and every man in the company knew, exactly 
what this meant, and when, after John Brown had 
escaped, the troopers called upon Robert to surrender, 
they were well pleased with their morning's work. 

"What do you want with me, sergeant?" Robert 
asked, nodding to Mathison, whom he remembered. 
The sergeant grinned. 

"I must take you prisoner, Mr. Holdenough.^ 

"Why?'' 

" Warrant Do you want to see it V 

" No ; I know you. Where is Captain Howlett V 

" We'll see presently." The answer came in a dry 
tone Robert did not like. " First, I'll trouble you to 
hand around that«ix-shooter and your knife. Thank'ee. 
Jem!" 

He made a signal to a trooper behind him, and 
before Robert knew what they were about, the noose 
of a rawhide lasso was dropped over his head, drawn 
round the elbows, and twisted so tightly that the least 
movement caused intense pain. The other end of the 
rope was secured to the soldier's saddle. For a moment 
Robert stood speechless and helpless with amazement 
and indignation. The next he struggled violently to 
free himself, at which the soldiers laughed heartily. 
Then he stood still, panting, and tried to recover his 
self-control. 

" What do you mean by this ?" 

" Wa'al, stranger," Bob Mathison replied, with an 
affected Yankee drawl, " I guess we mean business." 

He drew tfut a piece of parchment and held it up for 
Robert to read. " I had a warrant, I told you. Let 
us hev no foolishness, for it won't do. We have 
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received sworn evidence that you had a hand in the 
Pottawatomie murders last night, and so you will come 
along tight bound." 

" It's a lie." 

"That, sir, I expected you to say. It is not my 
funeral. All I hev to do is to tote you to camp, and 
as we have ten miles to tramp we must step lively. 
Jem, march !" 

The trooper to whose saddle Robert was tied started 
forward at a trot, compelling Robert to run to prevent 
himself from being pulled down. As resistance was 
out of the question and remonstrance useless, Robert 
resigned himself to his fate, but his mind was busy 
with thought and conjecture. The experiences of the 
journey did not tend to reassure him. There was no 
personal brutality in the soldier's manner. When the 
road was rough, they dropped to a walk ; once, when 
they passed a creek. Bob dismounted and gave him 
water out of his own hat. But the bonds round his 
arms, which were now excessively painful, were never 
relaxed, and two men rode behind him all the way with 
cocked rifles across their saddles, as though at the least 
effort at escape they would shoot him down. All this 
pointed to explicit orders from their superior oflicer, 
and Robert's feelings towards Howlett became little 
more amiable than the captain's feelings for him. 

In course of time, however, the discomfort and pain 
Robert suffered became so great that he ceased to 
think of anything else. His arms had begun to swell, 
and ached terribly, while his feet, cased in heavy 
riding-boots, were soon one mass of sores and blisters — 
toes, soles, and heels. Added to this, the day was very 
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hot, and the last few miles were over a dusty road. 
By the time the camp was reached — a rendezvous 
fixed upon by Howlett on the way from Ossawatomie 
to Lecompton, some miles to the north of Santone — 
Robert's mouth and throat were so parched with thirst 
and dust that he could not speak until he had washed 
them out with water. He looked round for Captain 
Howlett, but did not see him, and was taken at once 
to a tent. 

" Set in there," Sergeant Bob said, cutting the lasso 
which bound the prisoner's arms. "I'll send some 
victuals to you presently." 

Inside the tent was a chain and heavy iron ring like 
a dog-collar. This ring a trooper fixed round one of 
the prisoner's ankles, making the other end of the 
chain fast to the tent-pole. They then left him to 
chafe his numbed arms and bleeding feet as best he 
might 

A jug of water and some bread and meat revived 
Robert's spirits considerably, and he was able to re- 
spond with some spirit when orders came that the 
captain had arrived in camp and wished to examine 
his prisoner. 

The man who brought the message unlocked the 
chain from the tent-pole, and, holding it in his hands, 
requested Robert, somewhat unnecessarily, to follow 
him. 

The riding-boots of the prisoner had been taken off 
to make the ring secure, and he had removed his coat 
to ease his arms, consequently he came before the 
captain with bare feet ^d in his shirt-sleeves, drag- 
ging the heavy chain. 
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Howlett had established himself outside his tent, 
with a writing-table in front of him, a clerk to take 
down the statement, and two of his subalterns on either 
side. Robert was so indignant that he could scarcely 
trust himself to speak at first, but the hard stare How- 
lett gave him steeled his nerves. He felt, as their eyes 
met, that enmity was in this man's heart, and that it 
might mean death. 

^^Has the warrant for your arrest been read to 
you V 

^^ I understand that I am supposed to have taken 
part in the affair on the Pottawatomie Biver last 
night" 

" What have you to say to that V* 

" It is not true." 

" Where were you last night ?" 

** I slept at the farm of Miner Hubb." 

" And the rest of the indictment ?" 

" I know nothing about it" 

Captain Howlett took up the parchment. 

" You are accused of being a member of the * Potta- 
watomie Rifles,* a body of men bound by oath to 
resist by force any person or persons who should 
attempt to make Kansas a slave State, and to aid, by 
every means in their power, in the escape of all run- 
away slaves." 

" I belong to the Pottawatomie Rifles, but that is 
not a true description of their objects." 

" That is a matter of opinion," Howlett said, with a 
curl of the lip. " Is it true that you are an intimate 
friend and the constant companion of one John Brown ? 
— that you live in his house, supply him with money, 
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and procure for him arms and equipment for the afore- 
said Pottawatomie Rifles ?" 

"Yes." 

" Also, that you have taken an active part in drilling 
recruits for this service, and have lent and given money 
of your own to persons, whose names shall be hereafter 
cited, to induce them to join the Pottawatomie Rifles ?" 

" I have never given money for the purpose named." 

" You have lent money ?" 

" Not for that purpose." 

" You are fencing with my question." 

" I am doing nothing of the kind." Robert's small 
stock of patience was fast becoming exhausted. 

'* Have you lent any money ?" 

« Certainly." 

" Since you came to Kansas ?" 

" Yes." 

" For what purpose ?" 

"Thatismyownaftair." 

" Do you refuse to answer my question ?" 

" Yes." 

The captain smiled — a smile that made Robert's 
fingers tingle to the bone. 

" Perhaps the judge at Lecompton court will per- 
suade you. Rest assured that this question will have 
to be answered. Are you what is called an Aboli- 
tionist?" 

« Yes." 

"Did you aid in the escape of a runaway slave, 
Jonathan Sands by name, who has since been conveyed 
to the Canadian frontier ?" 

« Yes." 
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** You are not ashamed of being concerned in such 
a crime ?" 

" By no means." 

" I believe you are a man of independent means ?" 

" I am not rich enough to live without work." 

^^ Did you come to Kansas for no other purpose than 
to make a living ?" 

*' I came to take up land." 

" How long have you been here ?" 

" Two months." 

" How much land have you acquired ?" 

" None yet, owing to the condition of the country, 
which, through the constant incursions of Missourian 
filibusters, unchecked by police or military, is not a 
suitable place for an investment at present." 

Captain Howlett folded up his papers. 

" Have you anything you wish to state before I in- 
form you of my decision ? You are doubtless aware 
that I have the power to order your confinement and 
send you for trial to Lecompton ?" 

" I do not dispute your authority, but I should like 
to ask one question. I have been treated like a com- 
mon felon and dangerous criminal, though I have made 
> no resistance nor tried to escape. Is this by your 
orders ?" 

" Yes, and I will tell you why." Howlett spoke with 
a bitterness which, Robert noticed, seemed to surprise 
even his own subalterns. " I have had you watched 
for some time. You have been a dangerous enemy to 
the peace of this Territory since you set foot in it ; 
you belong to a body of mischievous fanatics who poi- 
son, by their scurrilous doctrines, the minds of every 
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person with whom they come into contact. Kansas 
has endured you and your friends too long, sir. Listen 
to me. I commit you for trial at the Lecompton 
court, for direct personal participation in the foul mur- 
ders of peaceable citizens on the Pottawatomie River, 
and for breaking the slavery laws of the Territory. 
Be thankful that the humane laws of this country — 
more humane than just — protect you now, or you 
would hang, before another hour is over, from the 
branch of yonder tree. As it is, you go to Lecompton 
to stand your trial for murder. Guard, remove the 
prisoner." 

Robert was marched back to the tent. He had in- 
tended to ask whether he could communicate with his 
friends, and engage legal aid for his defence, but he 
forgot all in the excitement caused by Howlett's words. 
How the man hated him ! Something had happened 
since they met at Elmore's. A thought struck Robert, 
and his heart leapt up exultingly. Had Howlett been 
refused by Ruth ? This idea gave Robert food for re- 
flection, and until the journey to Lecompton had begun 
he thought little about his own critical position. With 
the aid of one of the troopers he despatched a pencil 
note to Howlett. Reply was returned that the question 
of legal aid would be decided by the Lecompton 
court. 

Robert was not required to walk any farther, a horse 
being found for him, and his arms kept unbound. 
With these improvements in his condition he had to 
remain content. The refusal to allow him to send for 
a lawyer, as he had intended to from Santone, was of 
bad augury. Lecompton was pro-slavery all through. 
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The road they traversed now was dotted with farms, 
the inhabitants of which turned out to stare at the 
prisoner. Half-way to Lecompton the company made 
a halt at a village, for the purpose of enabling the 
officers to refresh themselves. The people of the 
village mingled freely with the soldiers, and Robert 
was of course the centre of attraction; conversation 
about him took place between some of the troopers 
and a group of farmers. He looked on half-amused, 
half-irritated, for it was easy to see by the frowns of 
the men and the horror-struck looks of the women 
what was the drift of public opinion. Turning from 
them he suddenly saw a face he knew. It was the 
man who had been chosen to take his place last night 
— IS&t Wiener, the Dutchman. "Wiener was quite at 
his ease, his broad face expressing just that amount of 
lazy interest that one strange to the country and its 
inhabitants might be supposed to feel. He did not 
look directly at Robert at first, but edged his way by 
degrees nearer and nearer. At last he was as close as 
the guard would allow. Then he smiled, and said in a 
slow drawl : 

"Well, I be darned. It's Robert Holdenough. 
Hello, boy, where are you bound ?" 

"Lecompton, to be tried for my life. Tell the 
boys." 

He could say no more. The soldiers were already 
looking suspiciously at Wiener, who now, with a sleepy 
nod, quietly shouldered his way back again. 

" Follow that man and bring him here," a lieutenant 
called out Two troopers obeyed, but Wiener was too 
quick for them. He started at a run as he heard the 
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words, leapt on his horse, tied to a post close by, and 
was off down the road, shouting back : 
" Wish ye luck, Robert. I will tell 'em, every one.^^ 



CHAPTER XXL 

FOR THE PRISONER. 

The 22d of May, 1856, will long be remembered by 
the citizens of Santone. General Atchison entered the 
town early with three hundred Missourians. He made 
a violent speech, ending with the following words : 

"Do your duty to yourselves and your Southern 
friends. If one man or woman dare stand before you, 
blow them to hell with a chunk of cold lead." 

It is easy to imagine the effect of such advice upon 
men the majority of whom had been drinking most 
of the preceding night. The unfortunate townsmen, 
having listened to the counsels of Allen Elmore and 
the peace party, were wholly unprepared to resist vio- 
lence. They looked to Captain Howlett and the 
troops for protection. But they looked in vain. With 
General Atchison waa a certain sheriff, Jones byname, 
who showed writs issued by the First District Court 
of the United States, ordering him to destroy the prin- 
cipal hotel of the town, which, in an unlucky moment 
for its proprietor, had been christened " The Free-State 
House," also the office of a newspaper in which had 
appeared articles against the " bogus " Territorial Leg- 
islature. Besides this. Sheriff Jones had provided 
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himself with powers to arrest or examine any person 
suspected of " treasonable" action against slavery inter- 
ests, and he had sworn in as his " posse" all the three 
hundred Missourians, alleging in excuse that he had 
information which led him to believe that the inhab- 
itants of Santone would resist the order of the court. 

Under these circumstances, Captain Howlett refused 
to interfere, and withdrew his men from the town, and 
left the wretched citizens at the mercy of the Missouri- 
ans. To do Captain Howlett justice, had he not been 
called away to the White House, he might have tried 
to stop what followed, but in his absence there was no 
one to take the responsibility. By two in the after- 
noon half the town had been looted, and the inhabitants 
of the other half were in abject terror of their lives. 
But from this time matters began to mend, through 
nothing less, indeed, than a reaction of feeling among 
the Missourians themselves. This was brought about 
by Isaac Shappett. Popular with every one, for his 
share in the escape of Jonathan Sands was not so 
much as dreamt of, his house was as safe as a castle. 
General Atchison made it his head-quarters, and very 
comfortable quarters he found it. When the havoc 
and robbery began, refugees of all descriptions came 
to Shappett's for protection, and protection they re- 
ceived, though no one could quite tell how it was done. 
Poor little Deborah Shappett completely lost her wits 
in the confusion, but Isaac, though his face became 
white and haggard, never flinched, never lost his tem- 
per, never said an indiscreet word. At noon he 
caused a substantial lunch to be laid for General 
Atchison and his staff, and a score of the Missourians 
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best known to him, with Pat Laughlin at their head. 
Following this, wines and cigars, in moderate quanti- 
ties, but of a quality few of his guests had ever tasted, 
were placed before them, and while they were enjoying 
these Isaac slipped quietly from one to the other of the 
men he knew, stopping longest with Pat Laughlin, 
saying a few words to each. When he had returned 
to his place he filled a bumper and called upon all to 
drink General Atchison's health. After a few well- 
turned compliments, he ended his speech thus : 

" You are Southerners, gentlemen, and a Southerner's 
boast is chivalry to women and gentleness to the weak. 
Some of your friends outside have forgot this to-day, 
and are robbing and insulting women, and scaring 
little children most to death. Will you help to put a 
stop to such work ? I ask in the name of my fellow- 
townsmen, and I appeal to you as brave men who, 
I hope, hate a bully as much as they despise a 
coward." 

These words were loudly cheered, and General 
Atchison made a suitable reply, deprecating violence. 
Then up jumped Pat Laughlin, glowing with virtue 
and good wine, and delivered his soul with these as- 
tonishing words : 

"Boys, Kickapoo Rangers, and Gineral Atchison, 
I hev a health to propose. Isaac, our host !" (Loud 
cheers.) " A better man don't live. We know," and 
here Pat looked exceedingly cunning, "that he's as 
rank an Abolitionist as the ould devil John Brown of 
Ossawatomie." (Much laughter.) " But niver moind 
that. Long life to him, I say. And as to what he 
asks us to do, I declare before ye all, that I, for one, 
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* 

will go out now this very moment, and look well 
around me, and if I see any spalpeen robbin' the poor 
and insultin' women, s'help me but I'll larrup that 
man till he cries like fifty pigs. Those who think like 
me kin follow — follow ould Isaac and me. Now his 
health, boys, with three times three, and the health of 
the ould saloon. Hurroo !" 

This speech, though slightly thick in utterance, was 
a very effective one. The cheers were tremendous, 
and Isaac's health having been drunk with musical 
honours, the whole company to a man rose to put Pat's 
idea into execution. Isaac did not give them time to 
repent. There was enough to do, and not a little risk 
in the doing of it, for the tail of Atchison's following 
were unspeakably disgusted and not a little indignant 
at this wholly unexpected turn of affairs ; but, like a 
true Irishman, Pat Laughlin, having once thrown him- 
self into a cause, stuck to his guns tenaciously, and 
the men who followed him, being the pick of the 
band and armed with direct authority from General 
Atchison, overpowered all opposition, and so handled 
the worst marauders that by evening peace reigned in 
the town, and all the women and children were placed 
under proper protection. The next day the Missou- 
rians departed for their homes, and General Atchison 
returned to be feted and congratulated by all his 
Southern jfriends for having prepared the soil of 
Kansas, by the punishment and intimidation of the 
Free-State incendiaries, for a fine crop of pro-slavery 
interests. He had truly sown much seed, which those 
on whose behalf he acted would reap before long, and 
in the reaping lose for ever the cause so dear to them. 
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As soon as the marauders had turned their back 
upon Santone, the inhabitants who had fled and 
camped out on the prairie all night returned to their 
homes, or what remained of them, and a meeting was 
called at the school-house to raise subscriptions for the 
worst sufferers. Allen Elmore headed the subscrip- 
tion-list with five hundred dollars. A committee was 
then formed, of which Elmore and Isaac Shappett 
were the principal working members, to collect and 
distribute all the help that could be got together for 
the purpose. It was this which prevented Elmore 
from returning to the White House. For the time 
the lawyer was a difterent being. The sights he wit- 
nessed on " Black Thursday" and the outrage on his 
own home so exasperated him that he even wrote a 
spirited letter to a Philadelphia paper in which he 
spoke of the pro-slavery "free-voters" in the most 
unmeasured terms. Even among official and military 
circles the excesses of the border-ruffians were spoken 
of with some disapproval, and all classes of people far 
and near united in giving help to the distressed folk of 
Santone. 

This lasted until the morning of the 23d, and then 
like a bolt from the blue came the news of the murders 
on the Pottawatomie. At first it was not believed. 
It was thought to be some trick of the enemy. When 
in a few hours positive confirmation arrived, a tempest 
of reactionary feeling swept over the moderate men. 

As for the Missourians, Pat Laughlin went nearly 
mad, and swore a fearful oath with Billy Ballinger at 
Shappett's bar that he would himself kill John Brown 
and all his family ; and, what impressed everyone far 
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more than the threat, he kept himself perfectly sober 
for the space of twenty-four hours. 

Allen Elmore, at a public meeting, declared the 
crime to be the worst he had ever heard of and the 
death-blow of the Free-State cause. 

The only man of influence who did not speak out in 
this strain was Isaac Shappett. It was even reported 
that he had laughed when he heard the news, and no 
one could say that he had expressed any condemna- 
tion of the crime. A change had taken place in Shap- 
pett's whole bearing since the 22d. He was graver 
and more silent, and it was whispered among the 
poorer folk of the town — ^whom Isaac relieved per- 
sonally in large numbers after the Missourian raid — 
that, if danger arose of another raid and the town had 
to be defended, Isaac would be the first to volunteer. 

These poorer classes of Santone, and those who had 
suffered most on the 22d, did not attend the indigna- 
tion meeting where Allen Elmore spoke. The news 
of the Pottawatomie was received by them in a very 
different spirit. 

"A good blow struck not a day too soon,** said 
one. " If old man Brown and his boys had been in 
town on Thursday, we'd not be homeless now.** 

" Them Doyles and Dutch Bill and all the rest de- 
served just what they got,'* cried another, a woman, 
who spoke in a loud voice, and was not rebuked. 
" This John Brown, mark ye, is what we don't breed 
in Santone at present, and that's a man.^^ 

On the evening of the 26th of May, the weather, which 
had remained sunny and dry so long, turned wet and 
stormy, and Isaac had his house as full as it could 
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hold. The kitchen was crammed with women — ^the 
majority nursing babies — and the noise of many 
tongues, with the accompaniment of the shrillest baby 
music, which never ceased, warned all mankind far 
and near where not to be. Above, in the saloon and 
in the hall, were the men, while a few old fellows, 
unable to bear the smoke and loud talk of the bar, 
had even strayed into Isaac's private room. The 
master of the house was out, visiting a sick woman, 
whose nerves received such a shock on the 22d that 
the doctor almost despaired of her recovery, but 
who, thanks to nourishing food from Miss Shappett's 
kitchen, wine from Isaac's cellar, good nursing, and, 
not least, daily visits from the cheery hotel-keeper, 
was pulling round. It was just eight o'clock when 
the latch of the front door of the hotel was quietly 
lifted, and a man, covered with mud from head to 
foot and dressed in the roughest riding-gear, con- 
fronted the crowd of smokers in the hall. At sight 
of him several men sprang to their feet, and there was 
a general cry. The man stood stilL " Do I intrude 2" 
he said. 

Someone left the group and wrung his hand. 

" You do not, John Brown. It is such as you we 
want. You are as safe, sir, as if it were your own 
home." 

After this many men pressed forward and greeted 

him. Then one went off for Shappett, while others 

took him up to the private room, for fear of spies at 

the bar who might carry the news to the sheriff or 

soldiers. The old men were unceremoniously turned 

out just as Isaac came in. 
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" It is very rash of you, John, to come here/* 

"That may be. But the business which brings 
me to you would wait for nothing. I want you 
alone." 

The neighbours at these words huddledrthemselves 
out of the room. Shappett closed and double-locked 
the' door after them. 

" Now." 

" Robert Holdenough was took prisoner yesterday ; 
fell into the hands of Howlett, and has been sent for 
trial to Lecompton." 

" The Pottawatomie business ?" 

" Aye." 

« Was he in it ?" 

" I kep* him clear." 

" Yet your sons were there." 

" They are my own flesh and blood. That boy was 
not — besides, he had other work." 

" What is there to fear, then ?" 

" He was caught with me. My horse fell and he 
gave me his own, or I should be where he is to-day. 
AH this was within sight of the troopers. Then I 
hear they have proved he is an Abolitionist, and that 
he helped the negro, Jonathan Sands ; and they know 
of the work he has done for us." 

" That is bad." 

" Aye, but worse is to come. Howlett has fixed his 
teeth into this thing. The trial is to be hurried on, 
and will come off in less than a week." 

" At Lecompton ?" 

"Aye." 

" We must send to make sure." 
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^ That is done. A man will be here before mid- 
night with news. But we want a lawyer, and I have 
no money. That was why I came to you." 

" And risked your life — worse than any man I know. 
They would drink your blood in this town." 

" Pshaw ! My life ! He gave me his. Will you 
do this ?" 

" Will I !" Isaac looked much insulted. " Are you 
the only friend Robert made in Kansas ? Confound 
you, John, I sent him to you. I saw him first, and 
since I saw him — but what foolishness is this ? Peter 
Jones is my man. Cutest, hardest, coolest of men is 
Peter. Pro-slavery man, too. What ? Must be free 
State? Pshaw, John, leave this thing to me. Peter 
wants business, and this will be as good a stroke as he 
has had for months. The devil help the attorney who 
tries to convict Robert when Peter's taken hold. Stick 
to your Bible, old friend, and to fighting ; you know 
how to do all that better than any man in Kansas. 
Lawyers you do not understand : I will send for Peter 
Jones." 

The attorney came. He was a man with the com- 
plexion of a russet apple, small deep-set eyes of an 
almost colourless brown, a bald head, and hooked nose, 
which, with a long, sharp chin and thick eyebrows, 
gave him much resemblance to a bird of prey. His 
manner was stiflF, and the expression of his face never 
changed a hair's-breadth, no matter whom he addressed 
or what he was saying ; but with all this there was a 
look of power, of self-possession, and stability about 
the man, and John Brown was satisfied. 

" Ask questions, Peter — many as you want," Isaac 
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said, placing a bottle and glass on the table. ^* This 
stuff will keep your throat moist the while.'* 

Mr. Jones complied with the request, and thereupon 
proceeded to collect a history of Robert's doings, 
speech, and convictions since he set foot in Shappett's 
Hotel, the volume of which, by the time Isaac and 
John Brown were pumped dry, would mightily have 
astonished him. 

When it was over, John Brown asked how the case 
stood. 

" It is bad," was the reply, in a tone so cool as to 
make the old man very angry. " The only chance is 
to prove an alibi, sworn by a witness who can't be got 
at, after the other side has exhausted their strength 
proving he was there. They are dead sure to put their 
backs into the murder. They could hev him over the 
nigger business, and the work he has done since he 
went to Ossawatomie, but no jury would hang on the 
Territorial law alone. At least,^ I am not disposed to 
think so, and he — ^I mean they — ^mean hanging." 

John Brown frowned. 

" He is an honest man. How's the law to have him 
other than by the executions on the Pottawatomie ?" 

" Because," said the lawyer, speaking with careful 
distinctness, «he has broken it^broken it in spirit 
and in letter, and made himself liable to the punish- 
ment set down in Sections 6 and 12 of the Code. I 
will give you them. The first runs : 

" * If any person shall aid any slave belonging to 
another with intent to procure the freedom of such 
slave, he shall be adjudged guilty of grand larceny, 
and on conviction thereof he shall suffer death.' 
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" The second : * If any free person by speaking or 
writing assert that persons have not the right to hold 
slaves in this Territory, such person shall be deemed 
guilty of felony, and be punished with hard labour for 
a term of not less than ten years/ Now, friends, on 
both these counts my client would be judged guilty. 
On one he could be hanged. Taken by themselverf 
these counts don't amount to much, but if only a «us- 
picion that he may hev been in the Pottawatomie affair 
rests on him, and the rest is proved, with the excite- 
ment these murders have stirred up, he will be con- 
victed. That is the case. Now for our man. He 
was at Hubb's that night Who was at the farm 
besides ?" 

" Three boys of mine." 

" No good. Who else ?" 

"Mrs, Hubb." 

" No better ; Miner is too well known. Try again." 

" No one else." 

" He was not anywhere but the farm ?" 

John Brown rubbed his chin. 

" Wait a bit ; he was at Allen Elmore's." 

"Late?" 

" It might — ^yes, I should guess it might be middling 
late." 

"He left just after eleven o'clock." 

" How in all the world do you know ?" the old man 
exclaimed. 

Isaac chuckled. "Leave that alone. I will guar- 
antee my information." 

"That would do," the lawyer said, thoughtfully; 
" would any go, think you, from Elmore's ?" 
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Isaac's face clouded over. 

"Nary one. K Allen Elmore had been there, I 
would have pushed him into it some way, but he was 
here. Only the women-folk were at home, and the 
chore boy." 

" Was Holdenough nowhere else V* 

" No.'* 

Peter Jones tapped his tumbler with his teeth. 

"We will do our best; and if I could put the trial 
off for a month — ^but they will know too much for 
that — ^there would be a chance. As it is," he spoke 
very slowly now, " in my opinion, Mr. Robert Hold- 
enough is seeing the last of life." 

Isaac grasped the lawyer's arm. 

" Peter, as you are a living man, tell me this. Is 
there no money in it? I have a bit — ^the boy can pay 
me back — I would put down five thousand dollars." 

Jones shook his head. 

** Ten thousand, then." 

**No, nor one hundred thousand. This little affair 
at Pottawatomie— no offence to Captain Brown — ^has 
dealt that kind of cross-wise buffet to the folk round 
here, that for once, even in a court of law, dollars do 
not count. Captain Brown may have saved Kansas," 
he added, in his dryest tone ; " it is not for me to say. 
But he has killed his friend." 

" Not yet." 

The old man was buttoning up his coat, and as he 
spoke, in a hoarse, strained voice, he turned to the 
door. 

" What time do you propose starting for Lecomp- 
ton, lawyer ?" 
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"Nine, sir, sharp, to-morrow morning/' 

« Make it ten." 

« And why ?" 

" A better hour for women. How do you go ?" 

" My own buggy." 

" Is there room for a lady, or mebbe two ?" 

" Why, yes. Who would they be ?" 

" I will bring word." 

He unlocked the door, but Shappett stopped him. 

" You are going to the White House ?" 

" That is so." 

" Mrs. Elmore is harder than blue rock." 

" She ?" John Brown spoke with a contempt it was 
well that lady could not hear. " I do not know her. 
I go to see the niece." 

Lawyer Jones tossed off the remainder of his whisky 
and very nearly burst out laughing. Shappett cursed, 
and grasped the old man's arm with a strength there 
was no resisting. 

" John, you are clean gone crazy. Set right down 
now, and keep still while I talk to you. It is seldom 
I do thrust my foot into another man's path, but I ain't 
known you, boy and man, for forty years for nothing. 
Old friend, you hev took many foolish journeys in your 
life, but this is worse than any. First, yourself. Risk 
your life if you please to save the boy's, but don't risk 
it for naught. The White House is alive with troopers 
just now. At a word from Allen Elmore — and that 
he would gladly give — ^you will be held tight. And 
no lawyer alive, nor all the money in the universe, will 
save yeio. And what do you risk this for ? How can 
the girl go, even if she's a mind ? Her folks will not 
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allow it, and her own mind must be ag'in the idea. 
Granted she likes our boy, Howlett can still give him 
points and beat him. I happen to know that, and if 
this is so, the softer her heart is towards Robert the 
less she will dare to show it. You don't know women, 
John. ISo modest-feelin' girl placed as she is with the 
captain could face the music of a court, judge, jury, 
and on-lookers, and stan' up and swear that Robert 
waa innocent because she'd said good-bye to him on 
her uncle's porch at eleven o'clock at night — ^a late 
hour, min' ye, and they were all alone. It would be 
ridiculous to ask her to do it. Gome, see sense for 
once. Let our good Peter here go to Lecompton and 
try all he knows, and 'all that money and bluff and 
everything else known to the profession will do, to 
pull the lad out of the fire. You stay with me.'^ 

This was probably the longest speech Isaac had ever 
made in his life ; it was a symptom of the strength of 
his conviction and desire to move his friend. John 
Brown sat patiently through it, then quietly put on his 
hat as if not a word had been spoken. 

" I will come back and tell ye. Put me up a bed. 
Good evening, lawyer." 

Again Isaac laid a hand upon his arm, but this time 
John Brown shook him off as if he were a troublesome 

"Ike, waste no more breath. I may fail, but 'tain't 
often I do whien I have made up my mind." 

" Quite mad," Peter Jones said, as the door closed. 
" It is not like you, Isaac, to argue with such fools." 

" I might have known," Shappett sighed. Then he 
added, with his old shrewd smile : 
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"Mad, you say? There is more method in that 
wild old head, more fire in his blood, iron in his bones, 
than you have the least idea. Mad ? Ah, he is mad« 
But you will see that before this country is one year 
older, there will be hundreds as mad as he. Pity the 
poor Missourians then, for when that comes to pass, 
friend Peter, Kansas will be free." 



CHAPTER XXIL 

JOHN brown's APPEAL. 

The White House had returned to its normal con- 
dition of neatness and comfort. Mrs. Elmore bore on 
her forehead as memento of the raid a scar which 
would last her life, but otherwise she had quite recov- 
ered from the shock. Ruth had not done so well. 
She had lost her appetite and suffered from sleepless- 
ness at night, and a listless despondency by day tha;t 
caused her aunt much concern. Even Allen Elmore, 
when he returned at last to his family on the evening 
of the 26th, noticed how pale she looked, and sug- 
gested she should go East for a change of scene. But 
Ruth refused to consider the idea, and her uncle, who 
had been a little afraid of her since she asserted her 
independence, said no more about it. Afterwards he 
told his wife that the girl's depression was easily ac* 
counted for by Howlett's absence, and Mrs. Elmore 
did not contradict him. As a matter of fact, Ruth 
puzzled her exceedingly, and the day after Robert' 
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Holdenough had paid his second visit, when, suddenly 
entering the drawing-room where Ruth was sitting 
alone, Mrs. Elmore found her in tears, this perplexity 
reached its climax. Yet, plain spoken as Mrs. Elmore 
could be when she chose, the swiftness with which Ruth 
dried her eyes, and her resolute cheerfulness for the rest 
of the day, prevented her aunt from asking any questions. 
This was fortunate, for with the best will in the world 
Ruth could not have answered them. That day, and 
the next, after her share of the household work was 
done, she sat alone, a piece of sewing on her knees, 
which never seemed finished, and thought long 
thoughts. She wondered at times why Captain How- 
lett had not answered her letter; then she would tell 
herself sharply that there was nothing in it for him to 
answer. Again she would take herself to task for 
having written at all. Letters were so easily misun- 
derstood. As time went on she thought less of Cap- 
tain Howlett and more of her relation with Robert 
Holdenough. It was then that the tears came. For 
to him she felt she had done a great wrong. Nothing 
could disguise the fact that he believed he had received 
encouragement. He was one who would never have 
shown his own feelings unless he felt this. Why 
had she allowed him to think so? Above all, why 
had her self-possession, of which she had always 
been so proud, deserted her at the most critical mo- 
ment? Was it? could it be? No. She had not fallen 
so low as to be caring for one man when half-engaged 
to another. But though this was out of the question, 
how humiliating and miserable it all was, and how 
puzzling and difficult everything had been lately. A 
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few weeks ago she had felt that all she wanted was 
freedom of action. She won it, and this was the 
result ! How had it all come about ? Ruth thought 
hard, and believed she traced the beginning of her 
difficulties to the first departure of Captain Howlett. 
Up to that time she had taken things as they came, 
and had not attempted to make life for herself. Thrown 
upon her own resources, however, new interests sprang 
up, which carried her far from her old moorings, and 
from the day she first saw Mrs. Hubb everything 
changed. Then Captain Howlett came back, and she 
found that these new interests of hers clashed with all 
his beliefs. Well, she had told him so plainly ! So 
far, so good. But was there not something more? 
If not, why should she feel so miserably guilty ? That 
she had cared for the captain before he went away 
was strictly true, though perhaps she ought not to 
have let him think so. He had not changed. The 
change was in herself. What was the change, and 
was she not still changing? Did she feel the same 
now as when she wrote the letter ? Her reason and 
pride said yes, her heart said no ; and the more she 
brooded over it, the more uncompromising and candid 
her heart became. There was nothing to do but to 
wait. Perhaps — and Ruth's face brightened as she 
thought of it — the captain would save her further 
trouble by withdrawing himself. How she wished she 
could write that letter over again. 

Allen Elmore arrived home for a late supper on the 
26th. His mind was fiiU of the Pottawatomie mur- 
ders, but with a delicacy of feeling usual to him he 
refrained from mentioning them in Ruth's presence, 
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only telling his wife in private, and leaving her to 
break the news to the girl at her own time. 

The supper was still on the table, and the ladies 
were thinking of retiring to bed, when Mrs* Elmore 
laid down her knitting and listened. 

^^ Allen, there is someone in the hall !" 

They all listened now, and Mr. Elmore tamed very 
pale. There were few men in Kansas whose nerves 
were not affected by the terrible Pottawatomie raid. 
No one heard anything, however, and he told his wife 
it was the wind. 

" That is more than likely," was the brisk retort. 
^* Look how the candles blow, the front door is open." 

This was undeniable, so with a sickly smile Mr. 
Elmore got up very slowly and went to investigate. 
He had only taken half-a-dozen steps, however, when 
he started back with an ashen &ce, and made a des- 
perate clutch at a table-knife. 

The door had opened as he approached— opened 
wide and closed again — and John Brown stood before 
them, looking round with vigilant eyes. 

" Put that down," he said to Elmore, pointing to 
the knife. *^ Take your seat again." 

The voice in which the old man spoke, though low 
enough in tone, seemed to echo through the room. 

Mr. Elmore dropped the knife as if he had been 
struck, fell back into his chair and stared at the in- 
truder—dumb with a ghastly fear. 

The women sat quiet Mrs. Elmore was pale but 
curious and observant. Ruth was too much astonished 
to say a word. 

^^I come in peace," the intruder went on, in the 
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same tone. " But, as I go in danger of my life, I must 
keep a friend to hand." 

He drew a revolver, cocked it and laid it on the 
table, looking hard at Elmore the while. 

By this time Ruth had recovered herself; she went 
to the old man with outstretched hand. 

" Captain Brown, why do you say that ? I — all of 
us here— owe your family too much for such a thing to 
be possible." 

The old man, still keeping his eye on Elmore, made 
her a stiff old-fashioned bow, and was about to take 
her hand when, Elmore, his disgust and loathing 
conquering fear, sprang up and caught Buth by the 
arm. 

"Keep away from that man. He is a murderer. 
His hands reek with innocent blood." 

" You lie !" 

John Brown's eyes flashed fire; he took a step for- 
ward, and Elmore, his courage vanishing, fell back 
cowering in his chair. 

" That is a bitter lie," the old man said, in a quieter 
tone, evidently struggling to retain his self-control. 
" I never shed innocent blood, nor caused it to be 
shed. Those men were enemies of God and man. 
They had shown us what they were capable of; they 
had sworn to murder us, so we sent them to their Maker ; 
may He be merciful to their souls, and may other evil- 
doers pause and turn from their ways. I tell you, 
Allen Elmore, I would do this thing again, and that 
these men are not the last who will have to die before 
the slaves go free. But I am not here to talk of this* 

iN'either did I come to speak with you. My words are 
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for the ears of your good niece, though you may hear 
them if you will." 

He turned to Ruth, yet at short intervals glanced 
aside at Elmore, and his hand never moved more than 
a few inches from where his revolver lay. 

" Have you heard about your friend, Robert Hold- 
enough? You know nothing? Two nights since a 
deed of justice was done. Five men were killed — 
for these deaths I am responsible. That day Robert 
was arrested, and is to be tried for his life, and if ad- 
judged guilty will die. He is innocent, but his enemies 
are powerful, and law in this country is bad. There 
is but one way to save him. We must prove he was 
elsewhere. This only you can do. In your hands, 
Ruth Winsford, lies the life or death of a man." 

John Brown spoke curtly and abruptly, as was his 
wont. 

Ruth looked dazed and half stunned. 

" I don't understand. My hands ; why mine ?" 

" He was with you that evening." 

Here Mrs. Elmore, who was knitting again, looked 
up and said : 

" He left us early." 

" Is that so ? What time ?" 

John Brown's lips were white and his face rigid 
with anxiety as he asked the question. 

" Before ten," Mrs. Elmore answered, staring hard 

at Ruth. John Brown turned from her, frown- 
ing. 

" Let me hear you," he said to Ruth, sternly; " then 

I shall get the truth.'^ 

Ruth thought a moment, and there was a deep 
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silence, broken only by the click of Mrs. Elmore's 
needles. 

^^ It was later than ten/' she said at last, and the 
needles stopped. " You, aunty, had gone to bed. I 
looked at my watch just after he had gone. It was 
then ten minutes past eleven." 

John Brown gave a deep sigh of relief. 

" "We were with the Doyles before then. Tell that, 
dear friend, to the court, and the lad will go free. 
Thank God !" 

" She shall not go." Mr. Elmore was sitting upright 
in his chair again, his face now set in hard lines of 
determination. The fear had gone from it. 

" I am her guardian. Where her safety or honour 
is concerned my consent is necessary. Your purpose 
is that she shall go to Lecompton to stand up before 
the world as the preserver of the life of that man, and 
champion of his innocence. I tell you that I will not 
have it." 

Again John Brown's eyes blazed with fury, but there 
was no threat implied in what he said now, only con- 
tempt. 

" I did not come, Allen Elmore, to hear you speak. 
. When did you ever endanger your skin to save a life 
or a home ? You refused the Hubbs in their distress. 
You would let this man die. This tact becomes you 
well, for you are the friend of the blood-hound How- 
lett, who has tracked him down. Be silent — let her 
speak." 

Elmore breathed hard, but, excited as he was, he 
could not meet the old man's eye. At the mention of 
Howlett's name, however, Buth exclaimed : 
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^^ Captain Hewlett is an honoarable gentleman. 
Only a few days ago he met Mr. Holdenough as a friend 
here. You have been misinformed.*' 

John Brown tamed again to her, and now his voice 
was as gentle as if she had been his daughter. 

^^ It is true they met as friends that day. But I 
know what I am saying. Let me tell you what I 
know. Nat Wiener, one of my men, and my son 
Jason, whom you met here, were at a village where 
the soldiers stayed a while when holding Bobert a 
prisoner on their way to Lecompton. Jason knew a 
worthy farmer there, brother to a trooper sergeant of 
the company, Mathison by name. You know Mathi- 
Bon 7 Well, this man told his brother, who told Jason, 
that he took Bobert prisoner on a warrant Captain 
Howlett wrote out ; also, that the captain examined 
Bobert^ chained like a felon to a soldier, and told him, 
before all, that were it not for the law, which granted 
every man a trial by jury, he, this Howlett, would 
hang Bobert where he stood to the bough of the near- 
est tree. These were strong words, bat they were 
meant, and if he can do his will our friend will die. 
That is why I spoke.'* 

He paused a moment to give Buth time to speak, 
but she only looked at him with horror-struck eyes, so 
he went on : 

^^ These facts, and all others bearing on the case, I 
have discussed in full with two shrewd and worthy 
men who know the law, and know Lecompton and 
Lecompton men. These two friends, though they will 
work all they know for Bobert, say his case is 
hopeless. When I said I should appeal to you, they 
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laughed at me, swearing your uncle would not let you 
go. I think different. You are only a woman, but 
women have purer hearts than men, and wills that are 
just as strong. This man would give his life for yours 
without a thought. It is but little in comparison I 
ask of you. K my life would buy his, how gladly I 
would give it." The speaker's voice fell now to little 
above a whisper. " I told Robert to leave me, but he 
would not, and we fled together. My horse came 
down, and he made me mount his own. God forgive 
me for deserting him, but I thought he would be safe. 
Had I known what Jason heard, it would not have 
been he they laid hands upon. I was a faithless friend, 
and to punish me the Lord will take his life, and I 
shall never raise my head again." 

He stopped, and the room was very still until Ruth 
spoke. 

" Tell me what I am to do." 

He looked at her keenly ; then his face broke into a 
beaming smile, and he blessed her. 

" You will go to Lecompton to-morrow with Law- 
yer Jones of Santone, who will call for you with his 
buggy. He will see that all is right and seemly, and 
he is an honest man. You will give evidence before 
the high court, and your words spoken uprightly will 
convince both judge and jury as no pleadings would 
from the powerfullest attorney. Are you afraid to do 
this, or ashamed ?" 

" Not to save the life of a friend." 

" You will not be turned aside when I am gone by 
suppler arguments ?" 

Ruth's lip curled slightly. 
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" When I give my word I keep it. You need have 
no doubt." 

" I have none. Your face is true and strong. The 
Lord will bless you for it, and reward you in His own 
good time." 

He took up his hat, and slowly laid his pistol back 
in its sheath. 

" The buggy shall be round at ten. Breakfast well, 
and see to it you have a hearty lunch packed in. By 
sundown you will be at Melville, and from there Le- 
compton is but a few hours* drive." 

He left the room. They heard his step in the pas- 
sage and the front door closed. The sound seemed to 
rouse Mr. Elmore. He gave a bitter laugh. 

" There is a man ! Ruffians of the Pat Laughlin 
type are bad enough ; hypocrites like John Brown are 
worst of all. Faugh !" 

He paused to shudder. Neither Mrs. Elmore nor 
Ruth spoke, and he went on : 

" Holdenough is in no more danger than I am. He 
has been criminally rash, and Howlett will give him a 
sharp lesson. It is what he wants. The rest is a lie, 
woven carefully together to gain some sinister end, 
about which we had best, perhaps, say no more than is 
necessary. You look tired, Ruth, my dear. Let us 
go to bed. Think no more about it. If Peter Jones 
comes, and that I very much doubt, I will see him, 
and give him reasons which would satisfy a dozen 
lawyers. Leave him to me." 

But Ruth, who was standing by the table playing 

with the cloth, only waited until he had finished to 

say, in her quietest tone : 
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"Please say no more about it, Uncle Elmore. I 
have quite made up my mind to go." 

Mr. Elmore, however, turned to his wife, counting 
upon her support. 

Mrs. Elmore was folding up her knitting. She saw 
her husband's glance, and answered it. 

" That means, Allen, that you will have to go to 
Shappett's. I shall see Ruth through. Peter Jones, 
as a man, is well enough, but his buggy will have to 
find room for me. Ruth, come to bed." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



FOUL PLAY. 



If Mrs. Elmore had given evidence by her attempt 
to throw dust in John Brown's eyes that she had no 
love for Ruth's proposed expedition, once the matter 
was settled she set about her preparations with such 
promptitude and thoroughness that the valuables in 
the rooms were locked up, the troopers made respon- 
sible for the safety of the house, the substantial break- 
fast recommended by John Brown duly eaten, and the 
lunch prepared, all a good half-hour before the time 
mentioned for the arrival of Mr. Peter Jones. 

Allen Elmore started for town very early. He had 
made no further protest against the expedition, but he 
went away without any farewell to Ruth. The lawyer 
arrived at the White House at ten o'clock to the 
minute. His buggy was a vehicle of ungainly appear- 
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ance and somewhat the worse for wear, and was drawn 
by two huge horses remarkable for bone, both of 
which facts caused Mr. Jones himself to look more 
diminutive than he need have done. He was dressed, 
moreover, in a jfrock-coat with a high velvet collar, his 
neck encircled by a black stock and stiff collar nearly 
touching his ears, while his hat, a very antiquated 
" stove-pipe," was a size too big for him, and left little 
of his face to be seen but the hooked nose and the big 
chin. Ruth could hardly keep grave, though in no 
laughing humour, such a comical little figure did 
Lawyer Jones present. But when he doffed his hat, 
and looked keenly at her from under his shaggy eye- 
brows, she felt very differently. 

" The defence is indebted to you, ladies," he said, 
with a dignified bow. " I am Mr. Holdenough's legal 
adviser and your humble servant." 

Then, without wasting time on further courtesies, 
Mr. Jones took up their lunch basket in one hand, and 
a bundle of wraps lying on the porch in the other, and 
conveyed them to his carriage. The buggy was much 
better than its outward appearance warranted. There 
was plenty of room inside for three people, and out- 
side for the driver and another. Then the horses, bony 
though they were, encouraged by their master's voice 
and hand, soon settled into a long sweeping trot which 
spoke well for their speed. 

The party arrived at Melville, where they were to 
pass the night, at six o'clock. In the evening Mr. 
Jones held a long conversation with the ladies con- 
cerning the trial, and his acuteness and knowledge of 
his business were evident in every word he spoke. 
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Ruth found him a most interesting man. It was not 
until she was in bed and able to think over quietly all 
that had been said, that it occurred to her how thor- 
oughly the lawyer had drawn from her all that she 
knew, not only about the actions of Robert Hold- 
enough but of Captain Howlett as well, especially as to 
the opinions he had expressed of Mr. Holdenough. 
Indeed, as far as she could remember, it seemed to her 
that of the two, Mr. Jones was more anxious to hear 
about the captain than his prisoner. She puzzled 
over this until she fell asleep. 

The long drive in the open air made Ruth sleep 
soundly. A storm of wind and rain arose at mid- 
night, but it did not waken her; and though at three 
o'clock the hotel-keeper was brought from his bed by 
a tremendous knocking at the door, and even Mrs. 
Elmore went to the stair-head to listen, Ruth slept 
soundly and peacefully — ^thoroughly tired out. 

Fear of John Brown was so much before the eyes 
of all in this part of the country that, when the loud 
summons came in the small hours, the hotel-keeper 
shook to the tips of his toes as he groped his way 
down-stairs to the door. On the way, he met Peter 
Jones, fully dressed, and armed with a rifle nearly as 
big as himself. Such behaviour on the part of a 
peaceable representative of the law nearly frightened 
the hotel-keeper into a fit. 

" Open the door, Mathew," Jones shouted in his ear, 
for the knocking never stopped. " I'll receive them.'* 

" But you won't shoot," the hotel-keeper cried, fear- 
fully. 

" I will not hit you," was the rejoinder ; " that's all 
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that concernfl us at present Open the door, man, or it 
will be done for you." 

Thus urged, Mathew drew back the bolt, turned a 
heavy key, and opened it two inches. 

" What's this all about V* he called out, in a tone 
half-peevish, half-frightened. 

"All right, me boy," answered a gruff voice. 
" We'll pay ye for kapin' good men out in the could, 
bad cess to yer ugly head ; let us in now !" 

As he spoke, the speaker threw his great shoulder 
against the door, sent the hotel-keeper staggering 
back against the wall, and forced his way in. It was 
Pat Laughlin. 

" Here we are. Why, there's the very man I want, 
bedad, Peter Jones. How d'ye foind yeself, Peter- 
kin ? Good gosh, boys, if he ain't fingerin' a Sharp's 
rifle. Stidy, stidy! ye little snake. Blast ye, ye'U 
blow yerself into a thousand smitherins if ye hold it 
that way ! Give it to me." 

He made a lunge forward, caught the barrel of the 
rifle in his hands, and wrested it from the little lawyer 
in a moment, while a score of Missourians crowded in 
behind him with curses and abusive words. At the 
sight of these dreaded guests, Mathew Crote, the hotel- 
keeper, utterly lost his head, and in an abject state of 
terror began to avow his unalterable advocacy to the 
pro-slavery cause. 

Peter Jones, on the contrary, dryly chuckled. 

" Why, is this Pat ?" he said. " I thought by the 
noise you made, friend, that you were ruflians and 
robbers. My rifle was not for you. Have done with 
your fooling, and get some drink inside you. Mathew, 
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you blethering idiot, show the gentlemen into the 
saloon. Bouse up a big fire, and let's have some 
whisky round, quick as you can move. Bad weather, 
boys, for a midnight ride. Come in, all of you, and 
take some patent dryers at my expense." 

The cool, sharp tone and sang-froid of the little man 
had a good eftect. Mathew, only too glad of an excuse 
to retire and scenting profit in the air, went cheerfully 
away to do the lawyer's bidding, while Pat Laughlin, 
good-humoured still, in spite of a long ride in drench- 
ing rain, slapped the speaker on the back, and swag- 
gered to the saloon bar with him arm in arm. 

The stove was soon rekindled and gave out a wel- 
come heat. Peter Jones's health was solemnly drunk, 
and then, after a discreet interval, the lawyer looked 
up into Pat Laughlin's face and winked at him. 

"You remarked, friend, a while since that you 
wanted me. Was it on business ?" 

" Business it was, Peterkin — short and aisy to ex- 
plain. Me and me friends here hev jest rode down to 
acquaint you and the two ladies along with ye that 
they ain't required at Lecompton." 

Pat Laughlin raised his voice at the last words 
and looked very determined, as if expecting a pro- 
test. 

" That is good news," was the reply. ** Take another 
glass, Pat. The trial is over, then ?" 

Laughlin gave a hoarse laugh, and gulped down his 
whisky and water, of which the water existed mostly 
in his imagination. 

" Oh, no, it ain't, Peterkin. Not so. Mebbe they'll 
git to it to-morrow, quite possible not till the day after, 
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for I guesB that eould-blooded ould varmint Colonel 
Sumner will insist upon the Abolitionist havin' twenty- 
four hours to collect witnesses. 'Twill come oft' that 
day, though, for if they kape waitin' longer, sure 
there'll be no prisoner left to thry. The boys of the 
town said they'd burn the gaol last night, and they'll 
do it, if there's too much nonsense." 

" You advise us to strike ahead to-night?" 

"My advice, surr," said Pat, suddenly becoming 
very severe at this irony, "is jest this much. Don't 
waste your breath nor mine by idle questionings. Is it 
sinsible or raysonable to suppose I'd be after helpin' ye 
to swear the alibi, or any other lie, to git the villain off? 
Not Pat Laughlin ! Not a Kickapoo Ranger ! Not 
me ! Let me tell ye my business. I hev come, Misther 
Jones, and twenty brave boys with me, to take care of 
ye, aye, yew, ye little limb of Satan, and the women 
that travels with ye, and keep you safe in our hands 
until that hell-pup of a blue-nose has got his deserts. 
In this way we hope to make a miscarriage of justice 
impossible. Now — do ye see ?" 

Peter Jones held his glass, which was full to the 
brim, up to the light and then sipped slowly at its con- 
tents. Not a muscle of his face twitched, and his hand, 
as he allowed Pat Laughlin to see, was as steady that 
not a drop of the liquor was spilled. After a little 
interval he put down his glass and yawned. 

" Is that all, Pat ?" 

" All, do ye say ? Bedad, what more do ye require, 
Peterkin ?" 

" Better judgment from you, friend, and sane discre^ 
tion, if you have any to spare." 
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The Irishman looked dangerous, but Jones went 
on imperturbably. 

" Conspiracy to defeat justice is a criminal act, and 
means solitary imprisonment in the penitentiary for 
not less than five years. Will that suit you ? NoWj 
Pat, you are a brave man — none braver. Here's to 
you !" 

The lawyer paused and gravely drank the other's 
health, thereby saving his head from a blow which 
would probably have stunned him. Pat Laughlin was 
becoming very angry indeed. None the less so be- 
cause there was something in the little man's manner 
which made him very uncomfortable. 

"None braver," Jones continued; "but you may 
take my word for it, you are a fool, unless there are 
those behind you ready to stand a racket that will up- 
heave this Territory." 

Pat Laughlin clenched his fist. 

" Te've, called me a fool twice over, Peter. Say it 
once more, only oncet, an' Pll mop the flure with your 
hair. Go on ! what else is on your tongue ?" 

**This — while you and your men stand round this 
hotel, you have me corralled. But when your orders 
come to let me go, what then ? How'U you feel when 
the boys of No. 10 Company, for example, have you 
by the ear ? You have shut your eyes, Pat, in this 
thing and jumped into the dark. Folk who do that 
sometimes get badly hurt." 

Laughlin burst into a roar of defiant laughter. 

" O Lord ! only hear the little spalpeen," he shouted, 
appealing to his men. " Howlett's boys to take me— 
me ! Those boys, ha, ha, ha !" 
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Peter Jones watched him intently. 

" Why not V he said, in a meek and gentle tone. 
" Why not you ? have I made some foolish blunder ?" 

But Pat Laughlin drew himself together with a 
cunning look. 

" Lawyer Jones, we all know your business. Askin' 
questions is what an attorney loves, but, begorra, it is 
only crooked answers you'll git from me. I know 
what I know. I hev * orders,' did ye say ? P'raps I 
hev, p'raps they come from me own conscience and 
my own self. No, I'll take no more dhrink to-night. 
Not a drop. Listen to this, and thin git to your bed. 
We won't take ye from Crote's, for we hev nothin' to 
fear from a man or devil. The rooms ye hev took ye 
kin stay in. Not one of my boys nor me will inter- 
fere with ye. If they do, let me know it ! But not a 
step towards Lecompton, nor anywheres else, do ye go, 
until I give the word, mind ye, not one step !" 

When Pat Laughlin delivered himself in such 
manner as this, it was useless to oppose or reason with 
him. With all his faults, he had the quality so in- 
valuable in an agent in such work as this. He could 
keep the secrets of other people, and follow out to the 
bitter end whatever he had in hand. 

Peter Jones knew this, and making no further re- 
mark departed forthwith to bed again, to lie there — 
thinking — until morning. 

At breakfast he broke the news to the ladies by 
degrees. Mrs. Elmore took it with great calmness ; 
Ruth, as if she were not sure whether he was not 
himself in the conspiracy. 

" What do they want ?" she cried, before the lawyer 
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had half explained the matter ; " who sent them after 
us ? Is it a plot ?" 

" We must not assume that/' Jones said. " Pat is a 
bitter enemy of Mr. Holdenough's. It may be his 
own idea all through.'' 

" I do not believe he would dare to do it. He is 
wretch enough, but I am certain he is too much of a 
coward. Have you asked him when he will let us go ?" 

Mr. Jones saw that he must tell the whole truth. 

" It is his intention, I understand, to hold us till the 
trial at Lecorapton is over." 

Ruth's knife and fork dropped from her hands. 

" What ! He is deliberately detaining us to prevent 
any chance of Mr. Holdenough establishing his inno- 
cence. Is that what you mean ?" 

The lawyer coughed. 

" You ask a hard question, young madam. But I 
may say that in my opinion it is the precise position 
of affairs at this moment. Courage — ^there may be 
hope yet. The trial may be put off. The proper 
authorities may find out what has happened. What- 
ever you do, keep up your strength and spirits. In these 
cases strong nerves are the best — maybe the only — 
weapons we can use." 

This was all Peter Jones would say. He drew the 
conversation to other things, and by his coolness and 
tact considerably reduced Ruth's anxiety of mind. 

The morning passed wearily, and the afternoon was 
worse. Peter Jones did all that mortal man could 
think of. He dogged Pat Laughlin's footsteps, and 
tried him with every kind of bribe ; threatened him 
with consequences, and even pretended that informa- 
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tion had been taken to Colonel Sumner, commander of 
the troops at Lecompton. Bat Pat was unassailable. 
He would not listen to any persuasion ; he swore that 
the fortune of a millionaire would not bribe him, and 
laughed at all threats. Then Peter Jones turned his 
attention to possible ways of escape or obtaining help. 
He sounded every man, woman, and child he could 
find in the hotel, from Crote himself to the boy who 
brought the butter from the farm, but with the ma- 
jority the desire to hear that the prisoner was hanged 
was stronger than any other feeling; while the rest 
were too much afraid of the much dreaded Kickapoo 
Bangers and their own fellow-servants to venture. 

No one retired to bed early that night. Down-stairs 
the Missourians played cards, sang songs, and generally 
made themselves disagreeable to everyone else in the 
house ; but when Ruth, with wild thoughts of a flitting 
by moonlight — a suggestion dropped by Peter Jones 
when he found she could ride — ^looked out of the win- 
dow, she saw a camp-fire at every corner of the hotel, 
and men on guard there. Pat Laughlin, drinker 
though he was, was not to be caught napping. At 
midnight the noise ceased and the household went to 
bed. Ruth, who was in the same room as her aunt, 
felt no inclination for bed, and when she had ascer- 
tained by Mrs. Elmore's regular breathing that she 
was asleep, rose and sat by the window in the dark- 
ness, looking out over the prairie and at the watch-fires 
of the men. 

The girl was overwrought, and every nerve seemed 
a wire charged with electricity. She had been getting 
gradually worse all day ; but, while her aunt was with 
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her, the necessity for self-control had been strong 
enough to prevent her from feeling the full force of 
the excitement. Now, with nothing to think of but 
her own troubles, the extent and true nature of her 
grief and apprehensions became clear to her. All that 
Robert Holdenough's death would mean, all that her 
life would lose if he should be sent away into im- 
prisonment for years, struck Euth's heart now like a 
blow, and a sense of a deep personal calamity over- 
came her. Almost before she knew it she was crying 
bitterly, her head on the window-sill. The tears did 
her good. She was calmer after them; her brain 
clearer. For a time she thought of Captain Howlett, 
and longed for an opportunity to write to him, and 
say in words which could not be mistaken that he 
must never hope again. She composed the letter as 
she sat there, and would have written it but for the 
fear of disturbing her aunt. How incredible it seemed 
now, that she could ever have deceived herself into 
thinking that she cared for him. Her thoughts, how- 
ever, did not dwell long upon this point. Had every 
way been tried to get to Lecompton, or to send a mes- 
senger? Was the lawyer to be trusted? Who had 
told the Missourians about the expedition ? Dark sus- 
picions of her uncle, even of Captain Howlett himself, 
passed into her mind, and would not go. 

The hours passed, and the Great Bear dipped behind 
the trees, the grey light of dawn crept into the sky. 
The night was past. Ruth rose from her place by the 
window with stiff limbs and throbbing brow, feeling 
that another day and night of such suspense as this 

would turn her brain. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

IN TIME. 

Whatbvbr suspicions Ruth felt in the night about 
Mr. Peter Jones, she was obliged to own to herself 
next morning that there was nothing she could sug- 
gest that he had not done. He had spent many 
hours in sounding Laughlin's men, to find if one was 
open to a bribe. But they would not listen, to such 
a pitch had the murders on the Pottawatomie roused 
all Missourian men. Ruth asked in desperation if she 
might see Pat Laughlin herself, and Pat came, sober 
for once, and conducted himself with great dignity and 
politeness. 

It caused him the deepest sorrow, he said, to give 
the ladies inconvenience. If in the future an oppor- 
tunity should ever enable him to show his devotion 
to their interest, and here he bowed to Ruth, let them 
send him their commands. If any one of his boys 
offered disrespect of the slightest kind he would shoot 
him through the head. But as to allowing the ladies 
to proceed on their journey, or enter into any commu- 
nication with Lecompton, that was impossible. His 
honour was involved, for he had pledged his word. 
Then Mr. Laughlin retired with this encouraging 
remark : 

" ^Twon't be for long, ladies. I^he trial, I foind, 
concluded yisterday. A frind from Lecompton, calling 
here permiscuous-like, towld me so an hour since. 
Ye'll be home to-morrow, sure." 
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This happened at ten o'clock in the morning. As 
time passed, Kuth became so restless and feverish that 
she could not sit still, or even remain in one room for 
many minutes together. 

"If John Brown were here," she said once, prepar- 
atory to wandering into her bedroom for the tenth 
time that day, " we should not be so helpless. I may 
be unjust, but Mr. Jones, however clever, seems to me 
cold-blooded and cold-hearted. He would creep past 
an enemy, but never force his way. I wish I were a 
man." 

" John Brown !" exclaimed Mrs. Elmore, whose 
temper was not, perhaps, improved by Ruth's continual 
movements, though she bore it all patiently enough. 
" I would not say too much of him, my dear. K he 
showed his face, small shrift he'd get, and serve him 
right. It is all his fault, every last bit." 

" He is a very brave man." 

" Yet he is free, or was, and left this lad to die." 

" How could he know ? don't you remember what 
he said about it ? It would be unfair to blame him, 
whatever one might feel." 

Mrs. Elmore cast a sharp glance at the girl. 

"That is where we differ, child. That old man 
takes you. He gives me the shivers. He is cruel, 
cruel as death, and mad as he can run. K he'd his 
wits like other folk, he must have seen what such 
deeds as his would bring to his Mends, and, most of 
all, to the cause he fights for. I ain't an Abolitionist ; 
it is not in me ; but if I were, I think I would hate 
John Brown more than Atchison of Missouri, or any 
Southerner of them all. Why Robert ever cottoned to 
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such a one is quite past my understandiDg. But there 
it is. All men, to my mind, are fools one way or 
other. Some led by women, some by pleasure, some, 
like this lad, by other men. And the best pays the 
bills of the worst. John Brown will live, you'll see, 
till he's eighty, while Bobert, this very day, likely this 
very minute, howled at by a Lecompton mob ^" 

She paused, and half rose from her chair. Ruth's 
face had become so white and strained that her aunt 
thought she was about to faint. 

" Child, you are terrible sick; lie down and let me 
tend you." 

But Ruth shook her head vehemently. ' 

" I am perfectly well, perfectly. Excuse me, I wish 
to write a letter," and she vanished again up-stairs. 

Mrs. Elmore was seriously frightened. By slow 
degrees, but very surely, this proud, bright girl, so 
different from herself and from all the girls she had 
ever known in her plain Northern home, had wound 
herself into her affections, until she was as dear as a 
child of her own would have been had she ever been 
blessed with one. Most people thought Mrs. Elmore 
had no heart. She was unsympathetic, cold, severe, 
and critical with all she met — ^all but Ruth. These 
two, however, understood one another, though they 
had few confidences and no outward expressions of 
affection at all. Mrs. Elmore had never realised how 
much this was the fact until to-day. But now, with 
the vision of the white, piteous face before her eyes, 
came the quick instinctive divining of all the trouble 
that lay in the girl's heart, and for the first time since 
Mrs. Elmore was a girl herself hot tears found their 
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way into her eyes, and she sat, haggard and miser- 
able, wondering, half-fearfully, what the child was 
doing in the room above. 

The walls and floors at Crote's Hotel were of the 
thinnest description. Mrs. Elmore heard the door 
shut and Bath's light footstep as she went across the 
room. Apparently she was still now, for there was no 
other sound. Mrs. Elmore waited and listened until 
she could bear it no longer. Then she went up-stairs. 
Opening the door softly, she saw that the girl was at 
the window. Ruth did not hear her aunt come in, and 
only became aware of her presence when a cool hand 
was passed across her forehead. 

" You will be sick, child, if you worry so." 

" Did you ever feel, aunty, as if you would like to 
commit murder ?" 

Mrs. Elmore's lips tightened with a sudden dread. 
The girl's eyes were gleaming strangely. 

« Who would you kill ?" 

" The men there — all of them. See, they are look- 
ing up; what wicked, horrible faces they have! If 
those whom John Brown killed on the Pottawatomie 
were like them, I do not wonder at what he did. I 
should like to help him next time. I am very strong 
for a gu-1." 

Mrs. Elmore turned sick and faint. The child was 
surely going mad. 

"Ruth," she said at last, in a voice she strove to 
keep cool, " this is foolish talk. Do you know what 
you are saying ?" 

" Do I ?" Ruth turned from the window, her eyes 
on fire, and such an expression in her face that her 
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aunt shuddered. " Oh, I see ; you think I am not 
myself. Peel my hand, then ; it is quite cold. Why 
should I not feel so ? These wretches are murderers. 
Remember what you said just now. It is your words 
that ring in my ears, *This very day, perhaps this 
very minute* — I will finish the sentence for you — an 
innocent man is dying, or dead, and it is these men 
lounging and laughing here who have murdered him, 
not the men at Lecompton. If there is any justice in 
the land, what do they deserve ? I know what they 
will get when I am free. "Wait, let me open the 
window so that I may study their faces. I must be 
able to identify every one afterwards. I wish I knew 
their names." 

She threw up the sash, and, leaning out, looked long 
and closely at the men. 

It was nearly noon. The air was breathless, and all 
but those on sentinel duty were dozing lazily. For 
some minutes Ruth continued to take a mental photo- 
graph of the face, figure, and dress of every Missourian 
she could see. Tired of this at last, she glanced at the 
wide expanse of green prairie to the south. Her aunt 
watched her, silenced by the angry beating of the 
caged bird's wings. All at once the expression of 
Ruth's eyes changed, the down-drawn lips trembled 
and broke apart with surprise first, then with expect- 
ancy and hope. She caught Mrs. Elmore's arm. 

" Do you see those men ? What are they ? Who 
can they be ?" 

Par away to the southwest, at first mere specks of 
black on the green, abody of horsemen were approaching 
at a rapid pace. The ladies looked at the Missourians. 
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They did not appear to notice the visitors ; perhaps, 
Ruth thought, with a sudden chill at the heart, they 
might be only a reinforcement. By and by, however, 
she saw one of the sentinels shading his eyes with his 
hand, then call a comrade, and in a few minutes every 
man was on his feet, and, with Pat Laughlin himself, 
were looking earnestly at the new-comers. A further 
interval of suspense, and then Ruth made out that they 
were only ten in number — ^the Missourians numbering 
five-and-twenty. Pat Laughlin did not allow the 
grass to grow under his feet. There was a short con- 
sultation between the leaders, and then all mounted, 
and, while fifteen men remained to guard the hotel, the 
rest galloped off to a clump of timber to the left of the 
village, from which they could make a flank attack 
and have the enemy between two fires. 

By the time this manoeuvre was accomplished, the 
approaching horsemen had disappeared in the last 
hollow of the rolling prairie. A moment of intense 
suspense, and then they topped a ridge not five hun- 
dred yards from the hotel. 

" Halt I" cried a voice, and, distant as the sound was, 
Ruth thought she recognised it, and her heart beat 
fast. A pause, while two of the men conferred with 
one another an instant ; then, as one dropped back, the 
other raised himself in his stirrups, and Ruth saw his 
drawn sword flash. 

" Prepare to charge !" the order came, borne to the 
hotel by a slight breeze which had sprung up. 

" Five of you follow me. Charge !'* Then on they 
came in two lines, down the slope, over the crisp 
prairie grass, with the speed of the wind. 
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Half-way the second line wheeled, and made for 
the foe in the trees. But the first line swerved neither 
to right nor left. 

A tramping of horses' feet behind the hotel, a word 
of command in Pat Laughlin's deepest tone, and with 
a yell the Kickapoo Hangers dashed forward to meet 
the foe. At sight of them the leader on the other 
side waved his sword again, and urged his horse faster 
still, the animal bounding forward with the long easy 
stride of a thoroughbred. 

Pat Laughlin should have been a happy man at this 
moment. Since the fateful 25th, he had informed 
every friend he possessed, and nearly every man he 
saw, that he should know no peace in this world until 
he had met John Brown face to face and killed him. 
Now his time had come, for this was John Brown, and 
the five who followed were his sons. 

Looking on at a safe distance were half the Melville 
villagers, and keenly did they anticipate a sanguinary 
battle, for, though it was fifteen ,to six, the six were 
Browns. 

Crash! the men had met, the fight began — and 
ended with one blow. Straight as an arrow, John 
Brown rode Pat Laughlin down. Neither the Irish- 
man's size nor his weight nor the strength of his horse 
— ^a fine beast — saved him, and clean through the Mis- 
sourian's shoulder-blade came a terrible sabre-cut. 
Pat would never use his left arm again. 

But this was all the blood shed that day. As 

Laughlin fell, his men scattered in all directions, and 

the young Browns — ^Frederick, Jason, Salmon, Owen, 

and Oliver — found no enemy to fight, only the tails of 
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horses flying from them like pigeons from a hawk. 
In the timber much the same result had followed. 
True, a volley had been fired upon the Free-State 
men, but none had been hit, and the spectacle of Isaac 
Shappett in the van, as eager for the fray as old John 
Brown himself, had startled the Missourians out of all 
their resolutions, and they joined their comrades in a 
speedy and ignominious retreat. 

The first man to congratulate the victors was 
Mathew Crote, now the most enthusiastic Free-Soiler 
in the universe. But they paid no attention to his 
compliments, until John Brown, after exchanging a 
few words with Peter Jones and ascertaining that 
Pat Laughlin was not dead, turned upon him with a 
look in his eyes that made Mathew's blood turn 
cold. 

" Stop your tongue wagging and listen. You have 
two fast trotting mares in your stable." 

" That — ^that is so," gasped the other, with a pallid 
face. 

" Hitch them up to your lightest buggy and bring 
'em round in five minutes. If that man now bein' 
tried at Lecompton dies, Mathew Crote, your life is not 
worth the price of that wounded horse. I never forget 
or forgive." 

Mr. Crote looked at the old man for one instant, 
then fled to the stable. 

In the hotel all was hurry and preparation. The 
ladies were putting on their things at express speed, 
while Peter Jones and Shappett held a short but 
weighty consultation. As Ruth ran down the stairs, 
ready to start, she heard the lawyer say : 
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" Follow UB, with him. Try your level best to find 
if I am right" 

" You bet — ^my boy,*' Isaac answered. " And I will 
squeeze Pat well — ^leave that to me. There is no doubt 
though/' and here he whispered a name Ruth could 
not catch, " is behind it all. Here come the ladies." 

Outside, within the time John Brown had said, the 
best team and the best buggy that country could boast — 
for Mathew Crote was a well-known racing man — ^were 
waiting Mr. Jones's orders. He helped the ladies in, 
then waited before mountiug to his place, while John 
Brown spoke a word to Ruth. The old man smiled 
and patted her shoulder affectionately. Mrs. Elmore 
he did not appear to see. 

" God bless my brave girl ! There is time yet, maybe. 
The trial closed yesterday, and Robert was condemned ; 
but there will be no execution, I should presume, for 
twenty-four hours. Colonel Sumner, though a soldier, 
is a middling just man. Away with ye, child !" 

A grasp of the hand, a flourish of Shappett's hat 
from the doorway, and then Peter Jones was in his 
place, and the mares started on their way. 

How they flew, those ponies, Ruth had never been 
behind " trotters" before, and rather hoped she never 
would be again. At first she and her aunt clutched 
one another, and held on to their seats with all their 
might, for the buggy bounded and plunged like a 
living thing or a boat in a choppy sea. But, by de- 
grees they became more accustomed to the motion, 
and, regaining their breath, found that they were cov- 
ered with dust and mud from head to foot, the ponies' 
feet casting showers of earth and stones behind them 
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as they went. Through it all sat Peter Jones, perched 
on the seat in front, more like a bird than ever. He 
was leaning well forward, a line in either hand, his 
hat jammed tightly on his head, his coat-collar over 
his ears, and his coat-tails like wings fluttering in the 
wind. But Peter Jones could drive, as Crote's team 
found out. Small as he was, he seemed to be made of 
whip-cord and leather, and so well did he keep the 
horses to their work that, in spite of rough roads and 
many hills, the town of Lecompton was reached in two 
hours. Mr. Jones did not pause at the town. His 
eyes had caught the glint of white tents on the hill 
beyond Lecompton, and towards them he urged his 
team. When half-way up the hill they heard before 
them a hollow sound, which made the nervous horses 
prick up their ears, and Jones drew well away to the 
right hand of the road. It was a troop of cavalry 
approaching at the double. I^o sooner did Jones see 
them, than he stopped and stood up in his perch. As the 
soldiers drew near, he pulled off his hat and waved it. 

" Colonel Sumner ! Colonel ! Hi ! I have impor- 
tant news." 

An officer, riding a few paces ahead of the troop — 
a fine, square-set, elderly man, with a grizzled mous- 
tache — ^looked hard at the little lawyer, recognised 
him, and halted his men. 

" You are in a hurry, Jones ; what is the business ?" 
He spoke gruffly, and stared at the buggy with its 
streaming horses and dust-covered occupants. Upon 
this, Jones, giving Ruth the reins, shuffled away to the 
colonel's side, and began talking to him in a low, 
rapid voice. Ruth, terribly anxious, strained her ears 
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to catch the colonePs replies, but could not, and had to 
be content with watching his face. At first it was sar- 
castic and amused ; then it became exceedingly grave 
— and her heart failed her. As the lawyer continued, 
the colonel became very attentive, his face growing 
sterner every moment. Finally, he began to ask 
questions, sharp, brief, and to the point. At last, with 
a nod, he straightened himself in the saddle and rode 
to the carriage. 

" Are you related to Colonel Winsford of Virginia ?" 

" He was my father.'* 

The officer smiled. "I claim your acquaintance, 
madam. Colonel Winsford was an old friend of mine, 
and comrade of twenty years ago. Miss Ruth, isn't 
it ? Ah, I heard of you in your babyhood. Yes, you 
take after your father, in face at least. He was the 
handsomest man I ever saw." 

Ruth blushed at this blunt compliment, for the 
colonel's tone was loud enough for all his men to hear. 
Yet her anxiety was stronger than everything else. 

" Thank you. Will you tell me — ^you • know our 
errand — are we in time ?" 

" The prisoner is still alive," was the reply given, 
Ruth thought, in rather a snappish tone. " Your evi- 
dence shall be heard to-morrow. It is well you did 
not linger on the way. Another hour, and you would 
have been too late." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE CAPTAIN COMMITS HIMSELF A SECOND TIME. 

Public opinion in Lecompton, in 1856, was much 
the same as in any other half-civilised Western com- 
munity at the present day ; at least, if no better, it was 
not much worse. In the ordinary course of events a 
man accused of crime not too nearly touching the 
personal sensibilities of the citizens would receive a 
fair trial ; but in times of extreme excitement, it was a 
place for the judicial-minded to avoid. 

Lecompton was strongly pro-slavery in sympathy, 
and the events on the Pottawatomie roused every man, 
woman, and child in the town to white heat ; conse- 
quently, Robert had to be escorted to the town prison 
by the whole of Colonel Sumner's available force, or he 
would have been torn limb from limb ; and his request 
for an attorney to present his case was received with 
jeers, for no lawyer in the town could be found to do 
it A messenger, at his request, by order of Colonel 
Sumner, was sent to Santone, bearing a note for Shap- 
pett, but he never returned. Three attempts were 
made in the night to bum down the gaol, and the 
clamour of the populace at the delay became so fierce 
that the trial was arranged on the following morning, 
as much in the prisoner's interest as in that of the 
prosecution. 

Robert did not do himself justice in court. He was 
hurt at the silence from Santone ; he saw uncompro- 
mising hostility on every face around him, and believed 
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that a verdict had been passed by the jury before they 
took their places. The attorney on the other side, on 
the contrary, presented his case with great force and 
cleverness. The examination of the prisoner was 
masterly, and argued intimate knowledge of his char- 
acter and disposition. In such manner were the ques- 
tions put that Robert was made to avow his Abolitionist 
views, his personal friendship with John Brown, his 
conviction that only force would make Kansas free, 
and that force was justified. From this the wily law- 
yer led him, careless of what he said and defiant of 
consequences, to the Pottawatomie murders. Here, 
though he denied any foreknowledge of them or par- 
ticipation in the event, repeating what he had said to 
Howlett, yet he did not express any of the horror which 
he really felt, and even acknowledged that he had been 
expecting some heavy blow to take place against pro- 
slavery men. Then the attorney, having brought 
matters to this pass, produced two witnesses, repre- 
sented to be farm-labourers on the Pottawatomie River, 
who both swore positively to seeing the prisoner, 
sword in hand, engaged in the " fiendish work" of the 
25th. Here, for a minute or two, some sensation was 
caused in court by the prisoner declaring in the most 
positive terms that these witnesses were frauds of the 
first water, stating, as proof of this assertion, that he 
had seen them at a meeting in Santone, of Free-State 
men, on the 23d of March, and detailing a conversation 
he had overheard between them relative to a pro- 
slavery outrage on the property of one Miner Hubb, 
which outrage was afterwards committed. But this 
interlude effected nothing. The attorney for the 
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prosecution neither lost his temper nor his head. The 
men, when questioned, denied that they had attended, 
or even wished to attend — a sentiment loudly cheered 
in court — any Free-State meeting whatsoever, and the 
jury, called upon for their verdict, without leaving 
the box, adjudged the prisoner guilty, and recom- 
mended the extreme penalty of the law. When asked 
if he had anything to reply, Robert, after considering 
a moment, asked that one more attempt might be 
made to procure evidence on his behalf, and demanded 
a reprieve of twenty-four hours for this to be done, 
and to give the messenger time to return. This re- 
prieve, the judge, after consultation with Colonel 
Sumner, consented to, thereby saving Robert's life. 
The messenger returned with a circumstantial account 
that Santone citizens refused to defend any one of 
John Brown's company ; but before sentence could be 
carried out, as we have seen, Peter Jones and. his 
witnesses had arrived. 

The first thing necessary was for Peter Jones to see 
the prison authorities with Colonel Sumner and then 
hold a long consultation with his client. The ladies, 
meanwhile, retired to a hotel close by to rest and 
refresh themselves after their journey. 

Two hours later Captain Howlett called. He found 
Mrs. Elmore alone. 

** Ruth is not sick,*' she said, without waiting for 
him to ask the question. " I sent her to lie down, for 
she'd no sleep worth mentioning last night." 

" No sleep ?" Howlett said, without sitting down, 
for he had no intention of enduring .a iite-d-tite with 
Mrs. Elmore. « Why was that ?" 
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Mrs. Elmore was in a mood when a brisk passage 
at arms with the captain would be refreshing to her, 
so she took no notice of his evident intention of de- 
parting, but remarked, with a cheerful and encour- 
aging smile : 

"Why, you see, our friend — ^her friend — ^was in 
danger of death, which she had been told only her 
word could prevent, and here we were held by the 
boys, ^ by order,' as Pat Laughlin said, showing that 
Robert Holdenough had enemies around who would 
not mind playing a low-down mean trick if they could 
put him out of the way. Those were bad thoughts to 
sleep on, you will agree. Thanks to John Brown, 
that's over, and by and by we shall know about all 
who were in it." 

Captain Howlett coolly stroked his upper lip and 
bowed, but Mrs. Elmore could have fancied that his 
hand was trembling. 

" I see. It is a pity — ^you will forgive me for say- 
ing so — that Miss Winsford should allow her impulses 
to overcome her judgment at times. But these warm 
feelings of hers do her credit. Thanks, I will not stay. 
I wish to see Miss Winsford some time soon, and will 
call at this hour to-morrow if you think that will be 
convenient. I understand that the prisoner is to have 
a fresh trial. You heard the result of the last ? There 
is a chance, but I fear only a slight one, of the verdict 
being reversed. I shall be sorry for him. Black 
fanatic as the man is, he has done good service to 
your household, and, I think, is not entirely bad." 

When the captain had departed, Mrs. Elmore shut 
her teeth with a snap. 
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"My good friend, you gave yourself away. You 
are afraid of him. You see your danger if he lives. 
I wish Ruth could have seen your eye ; but that don't 
matter, for she's done with you, as you will presently 
find out. As for the trial, well — ^it depends on our 
lawyer." 

Mrs. Elmore was right, and never had attorney a 
harder and sharper up-hill fight than Peter Jones. 
But he was in his element. Ruth had called him hard 
and cold. This was merely in outward seeming. Be- 
neath the crust which hard experience had taught him 
to assume was a force of will, a driving power of rest- 
less energy, which was invaluable at such a time as 
this. Not a minute was wasted. All that afternoon 
and evening, all night long, he worked with all his 
might and with all his strength. No one knew where 
he was or what he was doing ; but Ruth and Mrs. 
Elmore noticed that, though his face was as white and 
bleached as parchment when he joined them at break- 
fast, his eye was bright and hopeful, and he eat with 
an appetite it did one good to see. 

There was one daily paper in Lecompton, a paper 
run by an able editor, and which everybody read. 
This morning, Colonel Sumner, his officers in camp, 
the judge and jury who were to try the prisoner, and 
the audience who proposed to witness the trial, read 
in that paper an article about the trial — innuendoes 
against the way the case was conducted, hints of ex- 
traordinary revelations about to appear, which caused 
among all non-official minds the keenest excitement 
and speculation. Business was stopped in the town, 
and the court-house was crammed an hour before the 
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trial commenced. The streets in the vicinity of the 
prison were crowded to suffocation, and, though the 
hotel where the ladies were staying was a mere stone's 
throw from the court, Colonel Sumner sent an escort 
of soldiers, who guarded them with drawn swords. 
But this was hardly necessary. The majority of the 
people maintained a respectful silence, and there were 
many who cheered loudly as the ladies— one so pretty 
and graceful, the other so stately — passed along the 
street. Not a groan was heard. This was a good 
sign ; still better was the hush in the court-house itself 
when the prisoner, no longer bound as he had been 
two days ago, walked in, between his guards, and took 
his place at the bar. Two days ago his appearance 
had been the signal for an angry murmur. Now men 
waited, and kept their judgment in suspense. The 
first thing they noticed was the difference in the pris- 
oner's bearing. His face, before set and hard, was 
now almost amiable. His replies to questions were 
given pleasantly, even when the attorney for the prose- 
cution attacked him with the bitterest sarcasm. But 
that which every one listened to with the keenest in- 
terest was Peter Jones's reply. The cold mask of 
self-control was thrown to the winds now, and in a 
peroration lasting an hour the little lawyer tore his 
adversary's case — so Ruth thought — into the smallest 
possible shreds and tatters. The account he gave of 
Kobert's career in Kansas, from the first conflict with 
the Missourians to the rescue of the household at the 
White House, was painted in such glowing colours 
and with such artistic touches of effect that a positive 
enthusiasm was awakened in many of his hearers, and 
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Robert's cheeks burnt crimson from very shame. The 
intrepidity of his attack on two armed men, the mean- 
nesa of the attempted revenge of the Missourians 
in the saloon, the generosity of his loan to Miner 
Hubb, and gallantry of the attack upon the raiders at 
the White House, all were made the most of, without 
being overdone. Then Jones came to the Pottawato- 
mie executions, and his tone changed. With a thrill- 
ing eloquence that brought cheers from the audience, 
which no eflfort of the judge could quell, Jones de- 
nounced these murders. In a voice faltering with 
emotion, he appealed to all who knew him to say 
whether they imagined he would defend any man who 
could be guilty of such a crime. He made no denial 
that his client was a Free-State man, but for that rea- 
son more than any other, the lawyer argued, his char- 
acter and life being such as had been described, he 
must abhor and deplore the action taken by John 
Brown. From this point Jones cooled down to plain 
facts. The whole of the case for tke prosecution, he 
contended, rested on the evidence of two men. Before 
troubling the jury with counter-evidence, he would ask 
that these witnesses be placed in the box for his cross- 
, examination. 

There was now a pause, one of those pauses that 
trial-seers love. A hurried consultation took place 
between the attorneys for the prosecution, and then 
one of them rose with a grave and troubled face. 
The witnesses had disappeared. They had been re- 
tained in the usual manner that morning, but somehow 
had slipped away. He would ask the court to adjourn 
until the afternoon to give time for them to appear. 
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But the judge would not have this, nor would the 
jury. Upon which Jones, with an air of regal mag- 
nanimity, requested that the evidence of the day before 
might be read aloud, which wa« done. "Without com- 
ment, the astute lawyer then introduced Ruth. In a 
few telling words he described the dastardly treatment 
they had all suffered at Melville, and then, amid a 
dead silence, Ruth stepped into the box. She had 
expected to be horribly nervous and uncomfortable, 
but everyone was so polite to her, even the attorney 
on the other side, while the j udge was positively paternal, 
that she was not finghtened at all, and gave her evi- 
dence and answered questions clearly and well. 

This concluded the case, and the jury retired. They 
were away ten minutes, but their verdict was a foregone 
conclusion — " Not guilty." 

A sigh of relief passed through the on-lookers, and 
Peter Jones received an ovation when he left the court. 
No escort was needed now for anyone. Many warm- 
hearted Southern jnen shook hands with Robert to-day 
who would have shot him twenty-four hours ago, and he 
crossed over to the hotel where his friends were staying 
not far short of being the hero of the hour. Robert's 
welcome by the friends to whom he owed his life waa 
a silent one. The hearts of at least two of them were 
too full for words. But the pressure of Ruth's hand 
was worth to Robert all the congratulations in the 
world, for the fingers lay in his as if they had found 
their true resting-place, and though Mrs. Elmore was 
present all the time, and they could only glance now 
and then in one another's faces, Robert felt in his 
heart that the hand and its owner belonged to him. 
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Mr. Peter Jones lunched with them, and electrified 
every one by his cheerfiilness, his jokes, and his badi- 
nage of Mrs. Elmore, to whom he seemed to have 
taken a liking which necessitated his engaging her in 
conversation, and leaving the young people to enter- 
tain one another. But he insisted on carrying Robert 
off when the meal was over. He had urgent business, 
he said, to discuss, which would brook no delay. They 
had not been gone half an hour, when Captain How- 
lett was announced. Mrs. Elmore had a private hope 
that Ruth would want her to be present during the 
interview, but a glance at the girl's cool, determined 
face disposed of the idea once and for all, and Mrs. 
Elmore took herself and her knitting unwillingly 
away. 

The captain came in with a smile of welcome on his 
face, which faded quickly as he felt the cold, unre- 
sponsive pressure of Ruth's hand. 

" I called yesterday ; did you hear ?'' 

" I was sorry not to see you." 

" You were resting; that was much better. You look 
tired, still." 

" I am quite well now, thank you." 

There was a pause. 

" I should like to tell you," Howlett now said, in 
his quietest and most dignified tone, a tone which 
always became him, "how much I appreciate your 
motive for acting as you have done. Few women 
would have had the courage to do as much — no one 
but you." 

" I did my duty and no more," Ruth said, and he 
saw her lips close firmly. 
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" We must agree to differ about that. But let it rest. 
The action has been successful, and Mr. Holdenough is 
a free man. You will be pleased at this. Now for 
ourselves. I received your letter, but I could not 
answer it, for I have hardly been out of the saddle 
since me met. But it hardly needed answer — ^that you 
must have guessed. Beliefs, opinions, what are they to 
me ? I love you, Huth, and you love me, and so " 

" Oh, wait !'' 

The words came as a cry, a cry of pain, and her 
face was as bloodless as though he had stabbed her 
with a knife. 

" Captain Howlett, we have made a terrible mistake. 
Don't speak," seeing he was about to protest; "wait 
till I have finished ; then say what you please. I am 
to blame, and must ask your forgiveness. I have to 
tell you — ^I want to say that when I said that I might 
care for you, or gave you to understand as much, I 
told you what I have found since is not true. The 
regard I once had for you was, I know now, but the 
fancy of a girl, attracted by one who had been kind to 
her in her loneliness, and you were very kind to me. 
From the day I became, so to speak, a woman, I felt 
differently. I respect you ; I shall always value your 
friendship highly, but I do not love you. It is very- 
painful to say this ; but I must do it in the plainest 
words, for your sake and my own." 

" How long have you felt like this ?" 

Ruth sighed. 

" I cannot say ; but it has been coming some time. 
Can you forgive me ? Perhaps I should not ask that 

yet." 
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He did not answer for several moments. He held a 
glove in his hand which he had been twisting and 
turning while she spoke; now he grasped it so hard 
that he tore it in two. Then he looked up with an 
expression which astounded Ruth, and would have 
terrified most girls. His face was full of evil passion. 

" You said just now I might say what I pleased. I 
will say a little. Do you think, do you suppose for 
one instant, Ruth — ^I call you that, as I have a right to 
do, after your letter— can you imagine that I shall give 
you up ? This heroic rescue of our Abolitionist friend, 
dear, has a little — what shall I say ? — turned your head, 
I think. I don't wish to be too hard upon you. A 
girl with less spirit would not have risked her reputa- 
tion as you have done, and I love that spirit of yours, 
and would not break it for the world. But, Ruth, 
solemn compacts, such as you have made with me, are 
not to be broken in a day, or a week, or a year. By 
what you said that night with your hand in mine, by 
what you wrote as the result of deliberate after- thought, 
I could claim you as hereby formally betrothed to me ; 
and not a law court in the country or an honourable 
man or woman could dispute it. I do not wish to 
press you at this moment. I have no intention, unless 
I am forced by circumstances, to make anything pub- 
lic yet. But you must please understand that we are 
affianced man and wife until I release you from your 
bond." 

His face had softened as he went on, and his position 
appeared more secure. He loved her, in his way, more 
perhaps than he had ever done. That his love, when 
he was roused and had put oft* all conventional re- 
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Btraints, was masterful and even domineering, came 
partly from the nature of the man, but most of all 
from his Southern training. To him she was but a 
woman, and women must, in the end, obey. 

As for Ruth, she stared at him dumbly, first of all 
in amazement, then in a blaze of indignation too over- 
whelming for speech. At last she exclaimed : 

" Captain Howlett, this is sheer madness. I have 
never been engaged to you. My letter never meant 
that. To interpret it so would be most dishonourable 
on your part I — ^I defy you to attempt it !" 

His face became disagreeable again. 

" Defy me, my dear ? Do not speak in that way, 
pray. It does not sound well, and the consequences, 
if you persisted, would be most disastrous. Perhaps 
I had better leave you to cool down and think things 
over. You are a little excited, Ruth, and so am I." 

He laughed, not unpleasantly, and offered his hand. 
Ruth put hers behind her back, and, drawing herself 
up, looked at him with scorn and a proud dislike that 
would have daunted most men. It had an opposite 
effect upon Captain Howlett. All the passion that 
was in him leapt to the surface as he met this look. 
She had never looked more lovely, more attractive, 
and say or look what she pleased, she was his own. 
He laid his cap quickly on the table, caught her in his 
arms, and kissed her. 

Ruth gave one short, sharp cry, and he released 
her, laughing. As he did so, the door opened behind 
him, and, turning sharply, he found himself face to 
face with Robert Holdenough. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

" SATISFACTION." 

Robert had not seen all that happened, bnt he had 
heard the cry, and when Howlett advanced upon him 
he stood squarely in the way, and looked at Ruth. 
Ruth's cheeks were flaming, and tears of mortifica- 
tion, anger, and outraged feeling stood in her eyes, but 
the anger overmastered them all. 

"You coward!" she panted. "How dare you?" 
This was enough. The door closed in the captain's 
face, and Robert set his back against it. With an oath 
Howlett drew his sword, but Robert was watching him 
closely, and, catching up a chair, struck him such a 
blow that the weapon fell from his hand. Robert put 
his foot upon the blade. 

" If you take it up," he said, as the captain tried to 
seize the handle, " I will pitch you through the win- 
dow." 

He looked quite capable of doing so, and Howlett, 
who never lost his head in action, drew back imme- 
diately. 

" You are a stronger man than I am," he said, with 
a coolness that was not without dignity. " Let us 
settle our differences elsewhere." 

Robert, without noticing him, turned to Ruth. 

" What do you wish me to do ?" 

" He may have his sword." 

When Howlett had picked up the weapon and 
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sheathed it, Ruth said, looking him steadily in the 
eyes : 

" You will leave the room, and understand that I 
will never speak to you again. Silence !" as he at- 
tempted to say something ; " I will not listen to you. 
If you ever attempt to see or address me again, I shall 
appeal for protection to Colonel Sumner as my father's 
old friend. — Mr. Holdenough, kindly open the door." 

Captain Howlett smiled and bowed, seemed about 
to speak, thought better of it, bowed again, and with- 
drew. In the passage he looked round, and, seeing 
that Ruth had turned her back, he gave Robert a nod 
of intelligence. Robert watched him until he had 
passed out of the hotel, and then shut the door slowly 
with a queer, humming sensation in his head. That 
nod, so slight as to be almost imperceptible, meant in 
those days a formal challenge, and a duel between 
Howlett and himself would be death to one — or both. 

He glanced at Ruth. Her imperious dignity had all 
gone, and she was dejectedly sitting with her face 
buried in her hands. For an instant he thought he 
would go quietly away, for the meeting with Howlett 
lay heavy at his heart. Until this was over he had no 
right to tell her what he longed to say ; and yet, if 
they were alone for any length of time — for any time 
at all — speak he must. He laid his hand upon the 
lock of the door again. Ruth did not move or appear 
to notice him, but when he looked again, just before 
he passed out, she raised her eyes. 

" Are you going away ?" she said, in the tone of a 
distressed child. 

" Not if you need me ?" 
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She did not answer ; but Robert went to her, with a 
throbbing heart, and stood a moment near her trying 
to speak. No words would come until he stooped and 
drew her hands into his own. 

" Let me comfort and help you, darling, as long as 
our lives last ?" 

She did not reply to this question, either — this young 

person of ready, scathing tongue ; but by slow degrees 

the golden head drooped lower and lower until it 

touched his shoulder, and then she smiled into his 

. face, and let him take his answer from her lips. 

All this time Mrs. Elmore, in another part of the 
hotel, was solemnly waiting for Ruth to appear, tearful 
and indignant, from her interview with Captain How- 
lett. That the captain meant mischief Mrs. Elmore 
had not the least doubt, and that the interview would 
end in some such way as actually happened, this pro- 
phetic dame had also foreseen. Nevertheless, time 
went on and on, and Ruth did not come. At last Mrs. 
Elmore^s patience would hold out no longer, and she 
went down-stairs. It was growing dusk, and when, 
opening the door softly, Mrs. Elmore looked round the 
room, she saw no one for a moment. The next, a man 
jumped up, and someone — Ruth, without the smallest 
doubt — laughed. Mrs. Elmore froze to her curls. 

" Upon my word !" she gasped, thrown completely 
off her guard and not seeing whom she had to deal 
with in the dim light. " The captain's stole a march, 
then, after all. My goodness me !" 

It was now Ruth's turn to be confused, but Robert 
took her hand and drew it through his arm. 

" You are mistaken, ma'am," he said, his voice full 
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of happiness and pride ; ^ it may surprise yon to know 
the truth — ^it surprises one of us still — but Buth has 
chosen me." 

''She has done right," was the response. ''The 
world — her world, young man — ^will shriek, there is no 
doubt, but you were my choice, fiobert, and may God 
bless you both !" 

With which, Mrs. Elmore shook him heartily by the 
hand, and drawing Ruth to her kissed her on the fore- 
head for the first time since she came, six years ago, a 
rosy-cheeked school-girl, to the old house in Penn- 
sylvania. 

There was a knock at the door, now, which sent 
Buth and Bobert flying apart, and Mr. Peter Jones 
appeared. The lawyer looked hard at Bobert, and, 
Buth and Mrs. Elmore retiring, he took his client by 
the arm. 

" Have you thought it out ?" 

"Yes." 

" You will prosecute Howlett ?" 

"No." 

"And why?" 

Bobert turned away. 

"I cannot answer you, lawyer, but my mind is 
made up." 

" You have spoken to Mrs. Elmore ?" 

" m." 

" You should." 

" She has nothing to do with my reasons." 

Jones looked at Bobert sideways, as he had looked 
at Pat Laughlin in Crote's Hotel. 

" Gk)ing to Santone with the ladies to-morrow ?" he 
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Baid, carelessly, rubbing his hands round and round. 
Eobert sighed. 

'* That I cannot tell." 

" They expect you." 

" It may be I will ; but I may be detained by busi- 



ness." 



There was another pause, during which Jones looked 
at his client and his client looked at the ground. Then 
the ladies returned and the men were not alone again. 

Supper was served very early that evening, and both 
Mrs. Elmore and Mr. Jones had pressing business to 
attend to immediately afterwards. Robert and Ruth, 
therefore, were able to enjoy uninterrupted the long 
peaceful talk that follows upon the first excitement of 
an engagement. Robert was told all about John 
Brown's invasion of the White House, and was able to 
find appropriate words to express his gratitude and 
wonder at Ruth's strength of mind in coming to his 
rescue in spite of the protests of her family and what 
the world might say. Then they went back into the 
past, in the delightful quest after first impressions, and 
Ruth laughed gleefully as Robert described the enthu- 
siasm when he hoed potatoes for her on the day of the 
thunder-storm. 

"And all that time," Robert continued, stroking 
the wavy hair, " you, my love, were laughing in your 
sleeve at the queer Northerner in his shabby clothes — 
confess !" 

"I was doing nothing of the kind," Ruth cried; 
"but I will admit you looked very quaint, for your 
coat was the queerest shape, and preternaturally ugly. 
Dear old coat ; I have often thought sentimentally of 
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it since. Little did I imagine that yon were thinking 
such things that day. How strange men are ! Now, 
tell me, why did you care ? You had only seen me 
once." 

She looked quite serious, while Robert laughed 
softly. " Most peculiar person I was, to be sure. I 
will think it over, and see if a reason comes to me." 
Then, seeing that she was in earnest : " My darling, I 
loved you the first time I saw your face. I could not 
help it. No man could, not even," and here the smile 
came back, " Captain Howlett." 

A deep colour came slowly into Ruth's face, and she 
drew away her hand. 

"Robert, I want to tell you something. It is not 
at all nice ; but you shall know it, for I will have no 
secrets from you ever. Do you know that I did, at 
least I think I did, once care — ^a little — for Captain 
Howlett ?" 

She looked up anxiously. He stooped and kissed 
her on the forehead. 

" I know you did, sweet." 

Ruth gave a sigh of relief, and went on musingly. 
" It seems impossible now, and almost degrading after 
what he did to-day, and I could not help feeling that 
perhaps, in your inmost heart, you might despise me a 
little for it. Did you ever feel so ? Speak the truth. 
Did you ?" 

For answer Robert drew her close. 

" My own darling, what has put such an idea into 
your head ? . Captain Howlett has a hundred good 
qualities I have not, and up to to-day you have never 
had an opportunity of seeing the other side to his 
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character. It was the most natural thing in the world 
for you to have cared for him. "What is really the 
puzzle is that you should have loved me. I cannot 
understand it yet." 

He spoke in such evident good faith, and so earnestly, 
that Ruth brightened at once, and was about to tell the 
story of the newspaper article on slavery, and the first 
meeting with Mrs. Hubb, when there was a sharp 
knock at the door, and Robert started as if he had 
been shot. 

It has been said that Ruth was a young person with 
quick perceptions, and that Robert had an expressive 
face. These things caused a vague uneasiness to creep 
into Ruth's heart when Robert, after a few words with 
someone outside, came back and took her hands. 

" Dear, I must go out on business. Are you very 
tired, or can you wait up for me ? I shall not be more 
than half an hour." 

His face looked drawn and his mouth was stern, but 
his eyes were full of love and tenderness. All sorts of 
questions rose to Ruth's lips, but she kept them to 
herself, and only said : 

" Of course I shall wait." 

He gave her a kiss, a long, long kiss, and then Ruth 
was left alone, and her uneasiness became a cold 
dread and presentiment of evil. 

She sat before the fire, for the weather had turned 
cold, and thought. Something was wrong. Could 
Robert be going to be arrested again? No, for he 
said he would come back. What else ? Then Ruth 
started and gave a little cry. Why had she not 
thought of it before ? It was a challenge from Captain 
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Howlett She remembered now the words he had 
used when Robert knocked the sword from his hand. 
" We will settle our differences elsewhere." Ruth, as 
a Southern girl, knew only too well how such a meet- 
ing would end. She began pacing up and down the 
room. At this moment they were making the arrange- 
ments, probably for to-morrow morning. What could 
be done ? Was there any way in which she might 
find out where the duel would take place ? That would 
be almost impossible. She might beg Robert not to 
fight for her sake, but that, she thought, would be 
cruel and cowardly. The code of honour in those 
days in the South, compelling a man to accept a chal- 
lenge, was so strict and binding that to break it was 
to condemn her lover to social ostracism for years, if 
not for life. Yet to stand idle and helpless and let 
him, for all she knew, be murdered in cold blood was 
not possible for Ruth. One idea after another for 
preventing the duel occurred to her. She might sit up 
all night and secretly follow Robert and stop the fight 
herself. Or she might ride to the camp, see Colonel 
Sumner, and beg him to interpose. But when exam- 
ined closely, both plans became impracticable. To 
interfere on her own account sounded fine in theory, 
and in a novel would be eminently correct and proper, 
but in reality it would be very disagreeable, highly 
undignified, and quite useless. Men, if bent on fight- 
ing, as Captain Howlett certainly would, and Robert, 
too, if he felt his honour were concerned, would not 
be turned aside by her; the most she could do would 
be to make them defer operations until she was out of 

sight. As to Colonel Sumner, he would probably, 
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almost certainly, refuse to interfere. Thinking over 
old days, Ruth remembered that her father had spoken 
of him as one of the most expert swordsmen of his 
time ; doubtless he would consider a duel as the only 
way of settling the differences between the young men, 
and only laugh at her as a love-sick maiden. Ruth's 
pride revolted at the idea. The more she thought 
about the matter the more desperate the situation 
seemed to be. 

At last the door opened, and Ruth turned to greet 
Robert; to her surprise and discomfiture she found 
it was Isaac Shappett of Santone. 

"Beg pardon. Miss Winsford," he said, drawing 
back, with a bow. " I was kind of wandering round, 
looking for someone. Excuse me for intruding." 

But Ruth had recovered herself, and felt a sudden 
relief in Isaac's cheerful face and hearty voice, know- 
ing, as she did by that time, all that he had done for 
Robert. An impulse, one of those sudden ideas 
which come at such times, came to her now, and she 
held out her hand to him. 

" Oh, come in, Mr. Shappett, please. I want to tell 
you something." 

If Isaac had beamed before, his face literally shone 
now. Though he had been in Lecompton less than 
an hour, he had heard of the engagement, and was in 
fact hunting for Robert to congratulate him. He 
wondered for a moment whether Ruth was going to 
tell him the news, but a glance at her anxious face 
removed the notion at once. When, in a few hurried 
words, Ruth told her story, Isaac's face became 
very grave, and when she ended with the appeal, 
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" Can you tell me what is to be done V* he shook his 
head. 

" It*8 a bad fix. The worst kind. I am not a fight- 
ing man, noways, but I know how both the boys will 
feel, and neither you nor I, nor Colonel Sumner, nor 
any one in. this wide world, can keep them from each 
other's throats at last." 

Ruth laid an imploring hand upon his arm. « Oh, 
Mr. Shappett, don't say that. Is there no way at all ? 
I thought you would be able to help me." 

Isaac's chest heaved, and for a moment he looked 
away, his brows bent, his eyes on the ground; then he 
raised his head, took the slim hand within both his 
own, and smiled. 

"Miss Ruth, you and me ain't met much in our 
lives, and it is sort of strange you should appeal bo 
specially to me. But I will not pretend to misunder- 
stand. Robert has told you things. Well, I will say 
this : if it is in me, I will so fix the business that our 
lad will be both safe and free; and if my plans go 
crooked, I guarantee neither you, nor no other, will 
see my face again. But, see, I must have the whole 
aftair in my own fingers. Can you trust me so far ? 
I mean that you will have to go away right now, after 
a word of greeting with him, not letting out that you 
know aught of what he has in hand. That will feel 
hard, I know ; but if you cannot promise it, my hands 
will be tied, and I had better leave the thing alone. 
What say ? Quick ! I hear him in the hall." 

" I will promise. I leave it all to you." 

When Robert came in he found Ruth alone. He 
was quiet and composed in manner, and spoke cheer- 
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fully about the journey to Santone to-morrow, but 
Ruth was sure that he was keeping something from 
her, and her heart ached sorely. Yet she kept faith 
with Isaac loyally, and said not a word. Soon after- 
wards she complained of weariness, and, with one last 
embrace, so close and lingering that her resolution 
almost broke down, she fled to her room. 

Robert, who had heard of Isaac's arrival, now sought 
for him, and found him at the bar, his face as cheerful 
as ever, and his manner as frank and cordial as if he 
had not a care or a secret in the world. 

" Well, well, it is good to see you, lad, though in 
looks you are not a credit to your friends. I declare, 
old John himself never looked more grim than your 
face is to-day. Is this Lecompton air or Lecompton 
men ? I hev come to tote you home to-morrow with 
the ladies 'stead of Peter Jones." 

" I cannot tell when I may leave here." 

"Eh?" Shappett looked up with the old keen, 
searching look Robert knew so well. It made him 
laugh. 

" Come, Isaac, none of this. I will not be cate- 
chised any more. I have earned a right to see after 
my own business, and I am going through with it; 
so let me alone, old friend." 

"I will, I will," Isaac said, with a jovial laugh. 
" How's the captain ?" 

It was morally impossible that Robert should not 
start at this sharp, direct question. He did his best to 
turn it off, however, and apparently succeeded, for 
presently Isaac began to talk himself and tell the 
news. This was very serious. Santone was in danger 
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of a second raid, one many times worse than the 
last 

" Twelve hundred of the border-boys are on the 
march, they say," Shappett told him, 

" There will be little left of the town," Robert said. 

" We-U, we shall see," was the rejoinder, in Isaac's 
dryest tone. " The boys— our boys, I mean — ^are going 
to fight, and there will be no backing down from end 
to end. You would laff, Robert, to see even Allen 
Elmore waltzing round with what he calls a gun. 
He is so much in earnest, and so ignorant, that even 
John Brown smiles to look at him. 

" John Brown in Santone !" 

"Ah, that is another bit of news. The very hour 
after Pat was thrown, and Mathew's ponies were trot- 
ting here, a messenger from the town came in asking 
for the old man to go at oncet. You should have seen 
his face. He near cried he were so pleased, and yet he 
was so grim and steady all the time. 

" * Say I will be there,* he sez, and was off, hardly 
giving himself time to get a meal before he went. He 
will be in command. Not in name — that would not 
do — but in practice none will stand against his word. 
So much for the Pottawatomie, Robert boy. Already, 
since it is known where old man Brown's to be, half 
the folk of the country round are flocking there for 
safety. He is better than a hundred loaded rifles for 
putting courage into men. You'll be another of our 
tire-eaters, boy, and we shall want you bad — ^your busi- 
ness must be concluded quickly. What may that busi- 
ness be ?" 

The question was not a surprise to Robert. He 
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koew the man would never rest until he had wormed 
out the truth. He told him all, and wondered what 
answer he should get. Shappett slapped him on the 
shoulder. 

" You did perfectly right. Fight him — and kill him. 
We -have had enough of such trash round Santone. 
"What do you fight with ? — ^pistols, of course. Swords? 
Good lack, Robert, why did ye choose those ? He is a 
demon for sword-play, that man, while with a revolver 
I would bet on you every time. Hows'ever," becoming 
cheerful again, " that can't be helped now. Do you, 
by chance, want a second V 

Robert caught his hand. 

" You would be the best I know. Will you come ?" 

" It is a whack. But, say, time's passing. Half-past 
five you said ? Turn in — ^turn in." 

Isaac accompanied Robert to his room, talking all 
the time he undressed, and left him promising to be 
" on time" for the next day. 

At first Robert could not close his eyes, but towards 
morning he slept soundly. He was awakened by 
Shappett's voice. 

" Up ! or you will be late for the interview." 

Robert was out of bed in an instant. 

" Plenty of time," Shappett said with a yawn, " but 
I woke ye at four, for a square meal these times is the 
one thing needful. No man whipped in aught he 
took in hand on an empty stomach." 

They crept softly down-stairs, where Isaac's fore- 
thought had provided an ample repast. 

" Cap'n ain't skeered your appetite," Shappett re- 
marked with a chuckle as Robert finished. 
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•* No, but my head feels queer." 

" This is your first, then ?" 

"Yes." 

" Do you know your weapon V* 

" I hope so/' 

" So do I ; now, march !" 

They walked away as the hotel clock droned out five, 
and Robert wondered whether he should ever hear the 
sound again. His heart was as heavy as lead, and 
every argument he had ever < heard against duelling 
haunted him now. Tet he had no thought of turning 
back. Ko man in the South in those days dreamt of 
duelling being wrong, and Bobert, though he had 
been trained in a different creed, knew that Buth, 
however much she loved him, was a Southern girl. 
He was roused from his reflections by his companion 
remarking, coolly : 

" The best kind of weather. You will have light 
enough and no wind. A fair match 'twill be, too — you 
with your reach, he with his lightness, and both with 
skill. I will back North, though, for friendship's 
sake." 

They reached the ground in twenty minutes; no one 
was there. They walked slowly up and down, while 
the daylight grew brighter every minute, and the mist 
rose and fled before the sun like ghosts at cock- 
crow. 

Shappett consulted his watch. 

" Behind time — ^five minutes. Has he overslept him- 
self?" 

Bobert did not speak. A lightness of heart at- 
tacked him with irrestible force, though he sighed in 
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answer to Isaac's words, and tried to feel disappointed. 
He wondered if he were a mere craven at hearty and 
rather thought he must be. 

Time passed. It was a quarter to six, and still no 
one came. 

" Another ten minutes," Shappett said, in a business- 
like tone, " and we are oflEl What has got him, I 
wonder, and where are tho seconds ? Hello ! what's 
this V 

A horseman was approaching them, riding at speed. 
It was an orderly, who handed a letter to Robert, and 
waited while he read it. 

" I am under arrest. Is this your doing? I will hunt you down 
when I am free. 

"HOWLKTT." 

Robert took a pencil and wrote on the back : 

" I know nothing. Will meet you anywhere. 

" HOLBBKOUOH." 

Then he showed both letters to Isaac. 

" Who has done this ?" 

" Whom have you told ?" 

" No one but you," and Robert looked hard at Shap- 
pett. He might as well have looked at a wall. 

" Folk hear when not expected sometimes, and there 
are many ears in the hotel. Come, lad, step out. 
That buggy of Peter's with us in it starts early, I 
know, for Santone." 

They went for a short distance in silence, then 
Robert said, in a tone of conviction : 

" Isaac, you are at the bottom of this.*' 
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^' I am, friend," and Isaac's tone was grave. Robert 
tried to look very angry. 

** What a fool I was to tell you; I might have known 
you would play me false." 

"You might," was the matter-of-fact answer, "if 
you had thought. Had I done different, I should have 
wanted killing myself. You are rare mad with me. 
Oh, I know all about that. I felt same as you when 
I was young, but I am older and wiser now. Peter 
and I planned it all out after I got you into bed. We 
went to Sumner, and he held in Howlett's subalterns. 
As for the captain himself, the marshal saw to him. 
He is in gaol." 

" What for ?" 

" Conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice. You 
know about it" 

Robert sighed. " He will put it down to me. Not 
that I care, but what good will it do ? He will be free 
again, and then I must meet him." 

" That, friend Jlobert, time will show," said Shap- 
pett, a grim expression on his good-humoured face. 
" Howlett is in, he has to get out. He has influence, 
family, position, and all that. But we hev facts. I 
stuck Pat Laughlin so that he could not keep in any- 
thing, and the whole story will come out before the 
court Allen Elmore is in it ; but for Ruth's sake we 
shall let him crawl out easy. Those boys were sent by 
Howlett, so that he might murder you quietly here. 
He was desperate, I reckon, or he would have played 
a darker game. As it was, but for John Brown bring- 
ing Pat down, and that I had the nursing of him after- 
wards, we could have proved nothing. Now we can ; 
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and, though the cap'n will get off more easily than he 
deserves, 'twill be many years before the army or 
Kansas or any of his fi*iends see his face again. — Peter, 
how do you find yourself?" 

They had reached Lecompton again. The sun was 
shining, birds were twittering in the trees, the early 
folk in the town were out in their shirt-sleeves opening 
their shops ; and in the porch of the hotel, besides 
the lawyer, was Ruth, waving her hand and smiling 
joyously. 

" Why, Robert, what an early bird you are. I hope, 
Mr. Shappett, that you have not led him into any mis- 
chief? You look guilty — both of you." 

" Mischief?" said Isaac, smiling like the sun itself. 
" Bless us. Miss Ruth, I hope not. We only went to 
meet, a friend to arrange some business, but he was 
not there." 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

CONCLUSION. 

" Living or dying, thou hast fulfilled 
The work for which thou wast foretold.'' 

Santonb was reached before the afternoon. The 
town was as full as it could hold, and humming like a 
hive. Robert could hardly recognise it. The same 
buildings were there, but their inhabitants seemed 
transformed. No men hung about the street comers 
idle and listless ; Piggott's saloon was closed, and not 
a Missourian was to be seen. As the buggy rattled 
down the main street they met a column of fifty armed 
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men, recraits who had been at drill that morning. At 
their head, on horseback, was John Brown himself. 
The old man smiled at Robert as they passed, but 
marched steadily on, sitting his horse square and erect, 
every inch of him a commander of men. 

Later on he came into the hotel parlour and joined 
a party of which Allen Elmore was the principal 
speaker, and Buth and her aunt glanced at one another 
with a smile when the men shook hands. The old 
man greeted Robert as if they had met yesterday. 

" Your horse, son, is in prime condition. I have 
just put him in friend Isaac's stable. He has been 
ridden by me almost daily, and if at any time you 
cease to need him, tell me your price and I will buy 
the beasf 

Not a word did he say about past dangers or diffi- 
culties. His mind was full of the future, and he pres- 
ently joined in a brisk discussion which was taking 
place between Isaac and Allen Elmore. Matters were 
in a most critical state. During the past few days 
much desultory fighting had been taking place all over 
the Territory between pro-slavery men and Free- 
Soilers. The policy of non-resistance on the part of 
the latter had ceased to be. " Emigrant aid" societies 
in all parts of the Northern States had sent money, 
arms, and clothing to help the Free-State cause ; the 
example of John Brown, of organising an armed force, 
had been followed by others, and the Missourians 
and the Alabama levies, and all other pro-slavery 
bodies, found themselves face to face with resolute men, 
armed like themselves and determined to resist to the 
uttermost the arrogant pretensions of the Southern 
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faction. The apparent check given to the Free-State 
enthusiasm by the murders on the Pottawatomie had 
stopped all of a sudden when it became known that 
the Southern sympathisers intended to make it an ex- 
cuse for harrying the Free-State settlements with fire 
and sword. After all, men said, it had only been a re- 
taliatory measure, severe and summary, but intrinsi* 
cally just ; a warning written in blood to the marauders 
and robbers from Missouri and the South that as they 
had sown so they would reap. In all this there was 
not much said about slavery, but every man knew in 
his heart that the cleavage line was there, and that 
when all was over it would be the negro who would 
benefit or suffer. 

On the other hand, the Southern men were not in 
the spirit to relinquish an inch of the ground which 
they had gained. / The legislature elected in July, 1855, 
which had passed the strongest enactments on behalf 
of slavery interests known in any Territory in the 
Union, was to be supported, and its decisions upheld, 
though the skies fell. Hitherto, apart from their fa- 
miliarity with arms and greater readiness to appeal 
to them, the pro-slavery men had been supported pas- 
sively, and often actively, by the government at "Wash- 
ington. Though Shannon, the old governor of the 
Territory, had been superseded by a stronger man. 
Governor Reeder, little advantage had come of this for 
the Free-State men ; for when Reeder tried to help the 
oppressed farmers, a cabal was started against him, and 
he was obliged to resign. It was at this juncttlre, 
when a new man, Governor Geary, had just taken 
office, that General Atchison, who had worked day 
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and night since the Pottawatomie affair, crossed the 
frontier and bore down upon Santone with his Mis- 
BourianSy two thousand strong. The motto of these 
men, it was said, was to leave nothing in the town but 
" cinders and old iron." Sore need, therefore, had 
Santone for determined men, and wise was the counsel 
of the principal citizens to send for John Brown. 

All the rest of the day Robert tramped the town 
with the old man, and the farther he went the greater 
did his respect become for his organising power. 
Everywhere were men with spade and shovel and 
pick, throwing up earthworks and barricades. In the 
highest part of the town, and so trained as to sweep 
the main streets if the enemy were to pass the barri- 
cades, were three heavy cannon, bought with money 
from Massachusetts. Besides this, in all sorts of unex- 
pected corners, men were constructing rifle-pits and 
trenches, and Brown showed lists of names, all drawn 
up in his own hand, of the marksmen who were to be 
placed there. The whole plan of defence showed that 
he had thoroughly grasped the importance of making 
the most of every man he possessed. Indeed, in this 
lay the only hope, for with all their care only two hun- 
dred rifles could be found for the men who had volun- 
teered to fight. The rest were armed with anything 
they could find, one body with pikes, made by binding 
the swords used at the Pottawatomie to long poles, 
making clumsy but not ineffective weapons in strong 
hands for checking a charge of cavalry. Meanwhile, a 
continuous stream of country folk, with all the stock 
they could bring or drive, wagon-loads of valuables and 
furniture, and congregations of babies and children 
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poured into the town, — the families coming there for 
protection, the men to work or fight. The reception 
of these raw levies and the arrangement for their ac- 
commodation was Allen Elmore's business, and very 
well he did it, working in perfect accord with John 
Brown, the imprint of whose personality in the method, 
thoroughness, and promptness with which all was done 
was everywhere. 

In the evening, a great meeting was held in the 
school-house, at which Robert, Ruth, and Mrs. El- 
more sat together, and Robert's heart swelled with 
many feelings as the chairman — it was Allen Elmore 
— afber several speeches had been made, said, in his 
most sonorous tones : 

"I now call upon my worthy and gallant friend, 
Captain Brown of Ossawatomie." 

How they clapped and applauded him! and when 
some one shouted, "Three cheers for Old Man 
Brown !" how they shouted till the rafters rang! 

" Gentlemen," he said, his voice strong enough to 
carry all over the hall, yet as quiet and matter-of-fact 
as if he were addressing half a dozen, ^'it is said 
there are twenty-five hundred Missourians down at 
Franklin, and that they will be here to-morrow morn- 
ing. You could see for yourself, before it got dark, 
the smoke they were making by setting fire to the 
houses in that town. Now, this is probably the last 
opportunity you will have of seeing a fight. Do your 
best. If they should attack us, don't yell and make a 
great noise; be silent and still. Wait till they get 
within twenty-five yards of you, get a good object, be 
sure you see the hind sight of your gun — then fire. Be 
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sure, I Bay, of the hind sight. It is from neglect of 
this I have escaped. If all the shots aimed at me this 
last week had hit, I should be as full of holes as a 
riddle. My last words are, keep cool and fire low" 

He stepped from the platform, and the cheers broke 
out again. When the meeting dispersed, one after 
another, men came up and wrung his hand, at the door 
were women who. blessed him and held their children 
up to " peek at Cap'n Brown.** 

'^ It is a foolish habit the folk have got," the old 
man said, in a shamefaced way, to Robert, who had 
joined him outside. ^^And it means just nothin', 
after all. Robert, son, this may be the last night we 
have to live, for if the struggle comes to-morrow, it 
will be the bloodiest this country has ever known." 

" I wish the women were in a safer place." 

John Brown considered a moment 

"They are secure enough. Shappett told me he 
would be responsible, and you know how Isaac keeps 
his word. Besides, Geary, the new governor, and his 
troops are too near for that." 

« Why don't they prevent the fight?" 

"Why does a wolf eat sheep? These soldiers, 
mark you, are the worst of all, and there are secret 
orders somewhere. They never take our side. They 
say this Geary is a good kind of man, and will protect 
us. I will believe that when I see it, but not before. 
Anyway, this time we will fight as long as we are 
alive. Robert, my son, have you spoken ?" 

*^Spoken ?" 

" Oh, you know my meaning. Will Ruth Winsford 
be your wife ?" 
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« Yes, old friend." 

" Thank God !" John Brown stopped in his quick 
stride to lay his hands on the young man's shoulders. 
" You will go to her now. Give her my love, and say 
that all being well I shall have a few words with her 
to-morrow morning before the fight begins. You are 
of those who fear nothing but God and doing wrong. 
She has a rare womanly spirit, and you with all your 
faults are a brave and tender man. The Lord bless 
you both and keep you all the days of your life." 

They heard the sound of running feet. It was Jason 
Brown. 

" Father, you are wanted at once at Shappett's. An 
officer is there from Governor Geary. The troops have 
come and lie between us and Atchison's men. The 
officer says the town is safe, and proposes to call 
upon Atchison to leave the Territory, but neither 
Elmore, Shappett, Abbott, nor Lane will answer him 
until they have heard you." 

John Brown sighed. 

** This means peace to-morrow. God grant that we 
have met with an honest man at last. Come, Bobert, 
we will see this soldier and find whether he speaks the 
truth, or merely wishes, as the other did, to save Mis- 
sourian lives." 

There was peace in Santone that night, and next 
day Governor Geary and his staff came into town 
and conferred with Elmore and John Brown and 
the other leading Free-State men. Before evening 
terms of peace were settled, and Atchison and his Mis- 
sourians had retreated from their positions, and in a 
few days had retired from the Territory. Governor 
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Oeary proved to be an honest, capable man, and the 
balance of parties at Washington having shifted with 
the election of President Bachanan, he was allowed 
full power to tranquillise the Territory. When his 
term of office expired, twelve months later, the bitter 
strife, the rained homes, the marauding bands from 
other States, the raids and counter-raids of pro-slavery 
and Free-State men were over. By the summer of 
1857 Kansas was at peace. 

It is October, 1859. The pleasant house in Boston, 
where Robert and Ruth have made their home since 
their marriage three years ago, is in a turmoil of 
bustle and confusion. At the gate stands a neat sulky 
with Robert's &st«st mare in the shafts, while within 
the servants are running frttntically up- and down- 
stairs, and the master and mistress are packing for 
their lives. The cause of all this disturbance lies on 
Robert's study-table — ^a letter written in a cramped 
and shaky hand. 

" Chablkbtowh, Va., Oct 21, 18S0. 
** Dear Fbievd Bobebt, — I am here in prison, with several sabre 
cuts in my head and bayonet stabs in my body. My object in writing to 
you is to ask you m memory of old times to obtain for myself and fellow- 
prisonen able and faithfUl counsel ; as we have the faith of Virginia 
pledged through her governor and numerous other citizens to give us 
a fair trial. Unless we can obtain such counsel fix>m without the 
Slave States, neither the facts of our case can come before the world, 
nor can we have the benefit of such facts as might be considered miti- 
gating in the view of others upon our trial. I have money in hand. 
Oan you send some good man immediately, for the sake of the young 
prisoners at least? Do not send an ultra- Abolitionist. My wounds 
are doing well. Love to your good wife, and baby John. 

<( Affectionately yours, 

"John Brown." 
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It was after the foray at Harper's Ferry, and the 
fighting days of old John Brown were done. What 
a " fair trial " in Virginia, with half a nation in arms 
against the Brown family as the "bloodiest fanatics 
alive,'* would be it was easy to prophesy; but to 
Robert and Ruth, to whose hearts the stern old man 
was as dear as if he had been their own father, his 
appeal came with irresistible force, and twenty-four 
hours after it had been received Robert was on his 
way to Charlestown with the best counsel he could get 
at so short a notice. But nothing could save him. 
Robert felt this when he heard the indictment read, 
though he was not allowed to go to the prisoner. 
" Conspiracy with negroes to produce insurrection,'* 
it ran, " for treason to the Commonwealth, and for 
murder." 

It was true that John Brown had had armed negroes 
among his men ; it was true that, with eighteen fol- 
lowers all told, he had taken possession of one of the 
finest and most extensive armouries in the United 
States, and held the town of Harper's Ferry at his 
mercy for twelve hours ; it was true that his plan, the 
dream of his lifetime, was by taking possession of this 
stronghold to attract the slaves of the surrounding 
country to assert their freedom and join him, and 
that he placed the freedom of the slaves, by force if 
need be, before obedience to United States constitu- 
tional law. But it was not true that he had incited 
any man to commit murder; and his kindness and 
consideration to the prisoners he took, his strict orders 
to his men not to fire before any unarmed men, showed 
that, had he succeeded and been in command of an 
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army, his hand would have been the first to be raised 
against the least attempt at destruction of property or 
the sacrifice of innocent lives. 

It was natural, however, that no one in the South 
should believe this. It was inevitable that the most 
eloquent arguments of the Northern attorneys should 
fall on deaf ears. John Brown had deliberately stepped 
into the lion's jaws, and was a doomed man. 

Robert, anxiously waiting for the permit from the 
governor to see the old man in his prison-cell, at- 
tended the court-house daily, and saw him where he 
lay, a mass of wounds, on a pallet-bed, chained and 
manacled hand and foot. Once John Brown saw him 
and feebly waved his hand and smiled. His face was 
bound with blood-clotted rags, and white and thin. 
He could not stand, but neither in his eyes nor in his 
bearing was there the smallest fear or depression, and 
when the verdict was pronounced, " Guilty of treason 
and of conspiring and advising with slaves and others 
to rebel, and of murder in the first degree," the old 
man said nothing, but, having sat up to listen, com- 
posedly lay down again when it was done as if nothing 
had happened. 

The next day sentence was given. Asked whether 
he had anything to say, John Brown rose slowly to 
his feet and faced his accusers fairly. After saying 
that his only design was to free the slaves, he said : 

" Now, if it is necessary that I should forfeit my life 
for the furtherance of the ends of justice, and mingle 
my blood with that of my children and with the blood 
of millions in this slave country whose rights are dis- 
regarded by wicked, cruel, and unjust enactments, I 
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submit; and so let it be done. I feel entirely satisfied 
with the treatment I have received in my trial. Con- 
sidering all the circumstances, it has been more gen- 
erous than I expected. But I feel no consciousness 
of guilt. I have stated from the first what was my 
intention and what was not. I never had any design 
against the life of any person, nor any disposition to 
commit treason and excite slaves to rebel, or make any 
general resistance. I never encouraged any man to do 
so, but always discouraged any ideas of that kind. 
All the men who came to me, came of their own 
accord, and the greater part of them at their own 
expense, and for the purpose I have stated. ITow I 
have done." 

The next day Robert procured his permit and vis- 
ited the old man in prison. At first he was terribly 
shocked at what he saw. The erect, soldierly port of 
" Ossawatomie Brown'* was gone, and Robert saw a 
bent, haggard old man, chained to the floor of his cell, 
chains on his wrists and ankles. A prison-guard was 
present all the time with a repeating rifle between his 
knees. 

Yet it was the same John Brown who grasped his 
hand and smiled the old grim smile when he saw 
Robert's glance at the armed gaoler. 

^^ Ah, that is a friend, lad. There is one like him 
always with me now. It seems, so far as I can hear, 
that there are folk in the North who talk of rescue ; so 
these Southerners fear me still. But I would not go, 
no, not if the door were standing open. My life's 
work is done, dear friend, and there is only one thing 
more that I can do — to die. How is the wife and the 
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boy ? You should have named him after a better man 
than me. Sit down, and let us talk. They will not 
mind your being here quite a middling while, and I 
have no secrets to hide from anyone. They know 
that now. I had your letter, and one from Ruth. 
Ah, Robert lad, what a bright day it was for you 
when you came to Kansas. All the years since then 
the remembrance of your happiness has helped me 
wonderful." 

Robert stayed an hour, and came every afternoon 
through the month that followed — up to the last day, 
December the 2d. 

As the weeks passed, John Brown's wounds healed, 
and all his old wonted vigour of mind had come back 
to him. He saw an immense number of people, and 
wrote letters continually to his family and friends. 
Of all who saw him not a sympathiser left his presence 
without feeling refreshed and strengthened; not an 
enemy without a haunting sense that, whatever this 
man's faults might be, a spirit was in him which, if it 
ever animated his countrymen, would be the death of 
slavery. 

At length the last day came. Robert took his leave 
early, for Mrs. Brown had just arrived. The old man 
was calm and cheerful. He had regained much of his 
former carriage, and there was not a shadow of a care 
upon his brow when he took Robert's hands. 

" It is good-bye, lad, yet we know not for how long. 
I should like to have seen you once more, but my dear 
wife wants me, and it is better so. You will leave to- 
night ; promise me not to stay for to-morrow's busi- 
ness. Well, do, then, if you will have it so. I know 
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thy strength of will; I do not forget the day the 
troopers came and you gave your life for mine. My 
love to Ruth and the little John. Let him, when he 
is older, think sometimes of the poor old man whose 
name he bears. But when he asks about me, tell 
him of my faults; yet tell him, too, that I died, a 
happy man, that negroes might be free. Now, fare- 
well. One more grip of the hand, lad, that never 
failed me yet. I shall see thy face in my dreams 
to-night, and carry thy memory into the new world 
to-morrow. God bless and keep you forever. Amen, 
amen." 

The day of the execution was bright and fair. Two 
thousand soldiers, with cannon and cavalry, surrounded 
the gallows on which John Brown stood, erect and 
calm, as the street clock struck the hour of noon. No 
speech was permitted to him, and he had no wish to 
make any. He died silently and manfully, without a 
struggle, without complaint — died, as he had lived, a 
true, steadfast, unconquerable man. That afternoon a 
quiet and simple service was held by his friends in the 
Town Hall, Concord, Massachusetts. No bells were 
rung, no clamorous indignation meetings were held. 
" The services," Mr. Alcott wrote in his diary, " were 
aftecting and impressive." Yet in the hearts of all 
present there was something mor,e than grief for the 
death of a friend ; there was hope and prophecy of 
better days to come. 

" Not any spot six feet by two 
Will hold a man like thee. 
John Brown will tramp the shaking earth 
From Blue Ridge to the sea, 
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Till the strong angel comes at lust 
And opes each dungeon door, 

And God's Great Charter holds and waves 
O'er all his humble poor. 

** And then the humble poor will come, 

In that far distant day, 
And from the felon's nameless grave 

They'll brush the leaves away ; 
And grey old men will point the spot 

Beneath the pine- tree shade, 
As children ask with streaming eyes 

Where Old John Brown is laid." 



THE END. >^ 
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